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CHAPTER XXIL 


THE BURIED TREASURE. 


Arter. leaving the barren island on which Count 
fiegla and his party were marooned, the pirate-chief 
devoted himself to the task of examining the galleon’s 
leaks. The water was pumped out as nearly as 
possible, and, with some difficulty, the leaks were 
stopped, rendering the vessel as sound as before. 
They had sailed some distance from the island when 
the two vessels were hove to, by the order of Callo- 
carras, and he addressed his followers, who were 
swarming both decks, to the following purport : 

“ Buys, we were informed by our spies that there 
were millions ef silver aboard this galleon. I had 
implicit faith in the statement, as you know, but we 
are all mistaken. There is not a dollar’s worth of 
silver on board; and it is my opinion that Count 
Regla pitched it overboard last night, in order to pre- 
vent its falling into our hands.” 

Loud curses and ejaculations of disappointment 
followed this statement, but the majority of the pirates, 
having implicit faith in their leader, did not presume 
to disbelieve it, 

In all that motley crew there were only five or six 
doubting faces, and one of these belonged to the third 
officer of the schooner, a brutal and villanous-looking 
man. 

The keen eyes of the Bloodhound singled out these 
tialf-dozen suspicious faces, and he continued : 

“It is my wish that the schooner should hasten on 
to the retreat, she being so much faster than the 
galleon. I will follow with the prize as quickly as 
her dismantled condition will permit. I require only 
six men to remain with me—iy second lieutenant 
nd five others !” 

He selected by name the men whose lowering brows 
he had noticed) and ordered them to remain with him 
cn the galleon—an order that instantly removed their 
glances ef suspicion. 

Yola, with her old black attendant, was removed 





[THE TREACHERY OF CALLOCARRAS. ] 


from the schooner to the countess’s cabin in the 
galleon, and various articles were transferred to the 
prize for her use. 

Callocarras then gave the lieutenant in command of 
the schooner various injunctions and directions, and 
they parted company, the schooner setting out for the 
pirates’ retreat, at her greatest rate of speed, and the 
galleon following at a moderate pace. 

The moment the schooner was out of sight from the 
galleon, Callocarras came out of the cabin, to which 
he had momentarily retired, bringing a basket of wine, 
and advanced to the man at the wheel, saying : 

“We will change our course to the north. I do 
not wish to see the retreat till to-morrow.” 

His followers set the sails to the desired course, 
and then Callocarras invited them to take a drink with 
him. They complied, with many rejoicings, and the 
pirate-chief, after observing them closely, proceeded to 


say: 

“T am now going to tell you, boys, a secret, that is 
known to no one on the schooner. This prize is the 
most valuable one we have ever taken. Twenty 
millions of dollars’ worth of silver, gold, and diamonds, 
are hidden“under the cabin——” 

He was interrupted by a loud shout of joy from his 
crew. 
“You will all see,” he continued, “ that this money, 
divided among a hundred men or more, would give 
us, comparatively, but a small sum apiece. You have 
always been faithful to me, boys, and I have therefore 
chosen you to share my good fortune. I propose to 
retain half of this treasure to repay my extra trouble 
and anxieties, and the remaining ten millions shall be 
shared equally among you.” 

The men greeted this proposition with the most 
boisterous delight, pouring fofth their thanks to their 
leader for having chosen them to share the treasure. 

Callocarras smile good-naturedly, and led the way 
to the cabin and uncovered the glittering treasure. 

The men shouted in their wild joy, and in various 
ways displayed their unbounded pleasure. 

“What are we going to-do with it, captain ?” said 
the sub-officer. tabgpthe retreat, we risk 
discovery!" Sa 
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“TIT know that,” ‘replied Callocarras, stroking his 


long, black beard. “ You remember the lonely hidden 
island called the Peak? I propose to bury it. there, 
and go to the retreat and secure all our money and 
valuables left there. It will be easy then to leave 
the retreat and go off by ourselves to enjoy our for- 
tunes. Eb, boys?” 

This proposal met with universal approbation, and 
yo men re-covered the treasure and returned to their 

uties. 

About sunset they arrived at a small island, a few 
acres in extent, in the centre of which arose a sharp 
conical peak. On one side of this island the shore was 
steep and rocky, and the water deep enough to permit 
the galleon to run up close to the shore, which she did, 
and anchored. 

“We can make a beginning to-night, boys,” said 
Callocarras. “ We must dig a deep trench, to bury 
our treasure in and conceal it the best we can.” 

The soil was mostly sandy, having very little 
verdure, the peak itself being bare and rugged, and a 
spot was soon chosen for the hiding-place. The men 
took out spades and shovels, and set diligently to 
work, digging a trench long and narrow, and largo 
enough for their purpose. 

They then devoted themselves to the task of putting 
their loose treasure into bags. This task was easy, 
the largest part of the silver having been stowed away 
in mule bags, and labelled with the value of their 
contents. 

It was the afternoon of the third day when the 
burying was completed. The spot was then covered 
with loose sand, after being trampled down closely, 
the surplus soil scattered around, and every mark of 
their work was concealed or obliterated. 

“ Well done, boys,” said the captain, as he surveyed 
the island. “Now for the retreat! The men will 
wonder at our delay in following the schooner, but 
we must tell them that we were chased by a man-of- 
war, and had to run in an opposite direction from 





home.” 

In great good-humour the men raised the anchor, 
shook out the sails remaining to the galleon, and set 
| out for the retreat. 
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That night and part of the next day, the decks of | one of the men. We've got all the boat'll hold. 
the galleon presented a scene of carousal—the men | Don’t you suppose we'll have enough to eat im the 
shouting and drinking, playing cards, and in such | retreat ?” 
like ways celebrating their good fortune. ; “Yes,” responded Lasso. “But we shall have to 

Late in the afternoon of the next day after leaving | stop somewhere till morning, and must have break- 
the peak, Callocarras again came on deck with a basket | fast, and we shall need at least three meals on our 
of wines in his hand. A single glance showed him | journey.” 
that the galleon was making good progress undera{| He looked gluttonously around at the contents of 
steady breeze, and that the sails would not require | the storeroom, as if it pained him beyond expression 
much attention before reaching the retreat. lto leave all those goodly preparations, and then 

“Well, boys,” he said, coming up to the wheel, | hastened to the room in which Tolet Leol was con- 
where the men were grouped, “let's have one more fined. 
good drink around before we reach home. I'll take| “We are going to leave here, senorita,” he said, 
your place at the wheel, Corales, while you drink my | “and I am charged with your safe-keeping.” 
health with your comrades!” Tolet could not realise the utter basenems of the 

The man thanked him, and gratefully accepted the | pretended priest. It seemed to her that ese good 
offer, giving up his place to his commander, and , must linger in his heart, and she made # fervent 
seizing a bottle of wine. appeal to him to take her home—or at least set her 

“ There’s a bottle for each of us!” said one of the | free. 
men. “Earth! Let's see which drink bie Gret!| “Can't do it,” was his brief rejoinder. “Nerle hes 
Here's to'the health and long Kfe of the Bloodhound!” | gone off to the Bloodhound, and Iam going to take 

Calloesswas emilled, but there was a terrible glean | youto him. I am emmuesked bere, 
in his eyes, whieh he momentarily turned away te bide. | return ¢ 


and shall never! 


=—= 
canmot eseape from here. If you cry or scream, l 
shall tie up your mouth again. You have only 
take things easy, and you sliall be well treated.” 

There was a menace in Lasso’s eyes thut shows 
Tolet that any attempt to escape would only injury 
herself, and she wisely resigned herself to the inevit, 
able pain and discomfort of her situation, altho 
her heart bled for her father’s sufferings, and she we 
wild with anxiety for the fate of Ruy. 

The two men placed themeelves near the clog 
entrance of the tent, wifh a basket of fine wines tg. 
side them and various delicacies in the way of f 
by way of preparation for watchiug alternately dur. 
ing the night. For the present they busied them. 
selves in telling stories that made lolet’s blood rm 
cold with horror and fear. 

Lasso seated himself on a pile of blankets at a littl, 
distance from Iolet, and covered his face with his 
hands, inwardly oursing the miscarriage of his yj. 
lanous plans. 

Ruy Leol had escaped kis murderous hand, aj 
was probably now restored to consciousness. 

He had been obliged te leave Yola behind him iy 





Suddenly the swarthy fee of one of the men| He se , Gespite her screams avd struggles, | his burried flight,and, hawimg no suspicion that she 
became livid, and his eyes seamed to start fram their | and boand hands behind her, and then tied a/| had been log Galiccarrec, that fact adial 
sockets, as he gagged: | searf over her mouth As she was too angry and | bitterness to his fury. 

5 ! What is this?” resolute to follow him, he teck her under hisarm andj In addition, he had obliged to leave all bis 

He reeled amd fell t0 the d-ck—dead' bere her to the kitchen. SS a 

Callocarras eyed bis prostrate form with a Sendish'| ‘be men had returned for a tent and compass, ‘two things I bave most counted on,” le 
and exultast emije, and then regaméed and a few having removed Se ee eee ee 

The mem were lookimg at Lim with vieages fnllef the barrel of water and other stures, and em or em Bat I meed not give up yet 
an awful berwor, and ome of them now shouted : d my friewd, and has great imtinsece with Callo- 

‘We are poisewed! The Bloodhomnd bes killedus | “ You willl keanfe here, lolet, till I return with some | carme. I will go to Mesia, take Islet to him, ani 
to keep the maney himself! If we must die, be shall | arma“ claim as reward for secuting her when my life 
die with as!* He placed ber im a chair, selected one of the keys.| was in aud bringing ber toiiim, that he shal} 

With impotemt mge and eyes already glazing im | Nerle liad placed in kis keeping, and rushed through | induce to emme to Ida Grande ani cap- 
death, the anem taied to rash upee their treacherous | halls and corridors toa large room called “ the arsenal” | ture Yola.and kill Leek! Ecamast five in. peace 
commander, whe still stood at the wheel, eyeiug them its owner. #0 Bay i dead! £ am im continual fear of Lin. 
with a cemeless amile. It deserwmed Etemame; the walls being covered with | Yes, Nerle will wecend all will be well!” 

In vain wene their frenzied efforts—they were} formidablp eases of swordsand pi lying | With this ‘weliectiion be stretched out his 
powerless to asm the anaaesin. round im cutiasses, | burly limbs and went tesingp. 

A strange mumbeecss spread quickly over their | whole suits of fine steel chain armour, and For a long time Kole slemee en. her couch, 
forms, xnd one by ene they to the deck, their | used in offensive or defensiwe wariare, eave: listening to the rising of ‘the screaming of 
eviltooking viengas fixed szigadly in the chil of were there im abamdamce. ‘the wind, and the ae waves along the 
death. Amd then Callocarras the galleon to and} From these steres Lasso. sclected)a-heavy | shore, her wind im scarcely tess tumult than that of 
brought from the held seme chains and chain-sheta, | ewerd, h , } tue elements, ubat last ber exkaustion overvame her, 
which he fastened to the limbs of his victiras, and | with the ammnnitien, Up |.amd she 
muttered : | a heavy axe, With the exclamation that be| One ofthe men at the deor-room strsteled himself 

“@orales was right—I want every dollar of the | useful. out, rolling himedif im a Blanket, and silence, as pro- 
treasure. The seonet of ije whereabouts is. now safe!” He then returme@ to Ielet. found as the darkness, rested within the tent. 

He dropped +his wiietiims overboard, one after avother,| He found her alone in the kitchen, theagen baviag oie its the frail habitation. was 
and then glanced at the flapping sails, the sky, and | gene to the bewt with their last load. Oeteiing ker af night like « by the winds, and the 





the horizon around him, remarking that the night was | up under his arm, and locking the deoms behind dim, 
coming. he hurried to the boat, where he found the men 

“The girl and the silver are equally mine,” he | anxiously awaiting him. 
adfed, resuming the wheel. ‘ When the darkness has “Is everything ready, boys?” he asked, placing 
fairly set in, I'll pay her a visit.” | Iolet securely inside the little craft. “If so, let's 

He brought the galleon back to her course, and re-| hurry away. The wind is light, but up with the 
sumed his way towards his retreat witb a glow of ex-| sail!” 
ultation on his dark visage. He had well spoken; he The men obeyed, pushing off, and then caught up 
was indeed triumphant ! an oar each and rowed seaward as rapidly as possible, 
thus aiding the sail. Not a sign was to be seen of 
the pirate schooner, the darkness having fallen like a 

OHAPTER XXIIL ie veil over the scene, and had not a 
4 LONELY VOYAGE. suspicion of her whereabouts or of her late move- 

We must now go back to the moment of the escape | ments. 
of the pretented priest, Pedro Lasso, from the vault of} “Callocarras must be somewhere in this vicinity,” 
the church of Isla Grande. he said. “If not, I know where the retreat is, and 

For a moment, as he halted in the open air, looking | can go directly there. We must now go to the outer- 
around and listening, everything looked black to Lim. | most island. of this group, and wait there till tie com- 

“My real charaeter discovered,” he muttered, | ing tempest is over.” 

“Nerle gone, only a couple of servants at command. He caught up a third oar and assisted the two 
I mustaway !” men in their pregress over the glassy surface of the 

He fied, with a speed one would not have expected | waters. 
of such a portly person, and at length reached tle cas- For two or three hours they sailed steadily on, 
tle, panting and weary. pausing once or twice to rest or breathe a few curses 

“ Quick, boys!” he shouted, bursting into the pre-| against the people of Isla Grande and Eny Leol in 
sence of the two ruffians Nerle had left at his com- | particular, and then they arrived at a very small but 
mand, “Carry some provisions to the senor’s best | well-wooded island, only a few acres in extent, and 
boat. Putin plenty of arms and blankets. Take at} here they landed, taking the girl ashore ‘with them. 
least a barrel of water, for the young lady is going “What are we going to do now ?” growled Lasse, 
with us, and quite a voyage is before us.” contemplating the scenediscontentedly. “This is the 

The men hurriedly expressed their readiness to | worst month in the year for hurricanes, and I am much 
carry out these injunctions, for the wild and haggard | mistaken if the coming storm will not be ten times as 
face of Lasso had told them of the imminence of peril, | bad as the one of last night. If I had only thought to 

The padre, light in hand, hurried to the storeroom | bring some kind of a shelter.” 
of the castle, for even in his greatest danger he could| “That is provided for,” said one of the men, bring- 
not forget the pleasures of his palate. This storeroom | ing a good-sized waterproof tent from the boat. 
was well-supplied with sea-stores and every delicacy | “ Just help us to pitch this, senor, and we are all snug 
known to thecivilized world. for the night.” 

Lasso’s eyes sparkled at the luxuries that met his Lasso did as requested, and the tent was soon 
gaze, and he hastened to assist the men in removing | pitched a litthe way inland in an open spot, safely 
to the boat all that the little craft would carry, in| sheltered by trees. One of the men thef fastened 
addition to themselves. down a carpet of the same waterproof material, 

Jars of potted meats, condensed soups, ground | brought in the blankets and stores, made the boat fast 
coffee, sea-biscuits, preserves of every kind, with| ia a little creek near, and then declared everything 
baskets ef fine wines, such as are used on royal tables, | secure. 
were placed in the boat, and still more were taken| A pile of blankets was put in one corner for [olet, 
there, the padre and the servants moving with feverish | and the poor girl was led to them, Lasso removing 








gale increased to an awfulfery, so that when morning 
came, felet was not at all refreshed by her sleep. 

One of the men prepared a breakfast of cold roast 
fowls, cold turtle steak, and plenty of wines aad fruits, 
and, although she felt no appetite, Iolet forced herself 
to eat in order that she might keep up her health and 
strength. 

After breakfast, Lasso and the men went out of 
doors to look after the boat, and.consider the prospect 
of continuing their journey. 

They found the fittle eraft safe and uninjured, 
although wet with the driving spray. There was 
a heavy ground-swell on the sea, and the wind was 
too high to think of venturing out yet, and they 
finally returned to the tent, resalving to spend-the day 
there. 

The hours were passed in playing cards, the padre 
joining with his companions, with the air of a man 
entering upon a long-forbidden pleasure, while Iolet 
sat in her corner, almost distracted by her agonizing 
|, booughts. 

Towards evening, the wind died down te a fair 
breeze, the ground-swell on the, ay subsided 
greatly, and preparations were u %de for departure. 
The provisions, etc., were removex to the boat, the 
tent refolded and secured, and Iolet was then taken to: 
the little craft, the sails flung out, and they left the 
island. 

The night proved to be cloudless, and brilliant with. 
moonlight and starlight. The white-capped waves on 
every side—the heaving of the boat, as if borne on 
the back of some convulsive and writhing monster— 
the wavering, flickering light of the glittering waters, 
in contrast to the steady flood of moonlight—would 
have made any girl less used to the sea than Iole} 
deathly sick and frightened, but they had no such 
effect. upon her. Her thoughts were too busy with 
her desolated home and: lonely father to give more 
than a thought to the scene around her. And thus 
they went on. 

The boat flew over the waters like a bird, never for 
® moment easing her speed during the long night or 
the following morning. mie 

Towards noon they found themselves nearing % 
small island, and, Lasso having examine | it with his 
glass, said to his companions: 

“There's no knowing in these times what kind of 





energy and alacrity. | her bonds and the scarf from her mouth as he said : 
““What'll we ever want of so much food?” growled} ‘You may as well go to sleep, senorita, for you | 





war vessels may be about; consequently, it would be 
well to rid ourselves of the girl before | going to the 
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retreat. If we should meet an enemy, she would 
make our case pretty bad, boys. Let’s set her ashore 
and then proceed.” ; 

The men agreed to this arrangement, and Lasso 

ued : 
een island is not inhabited, as I have reason to 
know. We'll leave her without fire or light, aud give 
her some previsions to keep her alive. Senor Nerle 
will find her as safe @ week lience as now, for the 
island is never visited, being out of the track of vessels 
and too far off for turtles.” 

Tolet made uo protest at this proposed abandonment 
of her. On the contrary, a thrill of joy came over her 
at the thought that she would be free for a week, per— 
haps, and she inwardly resolved to use that freedom 
to effect lier escape, if escape were possible. And if 
ghe should be unable to escape, it would be better to 
be alone than im the society of Lasso and his vile com- 

nions. 

Perhey soon reached the island and saited clese to 
the sliore, landing on # low rock tliat jutted out into 


the water, forming a sort of natural wiiarf. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
QUESTIONS OF LIFE ANP DEATH. 


Tne approach and landing of Lasso and his com- 
ions had not been unseen. 





"We will leave the girl here,” they heard the pre- 
tended priest saying to his minions. “No one will 
ever find ier on this barren rock, so stie will be per- 
fectly safe till Senor Nerle can come for her.” 

Ruy uttered a word of command, and his comrades 
of Isla Graude sprang to their feet, and rushed from 
their concealment. 

As Lasso beheld the face of Ruy Leol, he uttered 
an appalling cry and sprang toward his boat, but he 
was too late. The first movement of our hero was to 
secure the little eraft by ordering two or three men to 
enter it. 

The seamen, eager to assist their comrades, sprang 
after them, and Captain Romero, catching a glimpse 
of the beautiful face of Iolet, followed his men. 

Lasso was a.coward, and made but one effort to use 
his weapons, and was then seized by some of the men 
whe had so lately been among his most devoted 
parishioners. 

The servants, frightened and bewildered by the ad- 
vent of their enemies, stood at bay asingle minute, 
and then yielded to the superior though unarmed 
force of the enemy. 

Not a word nor look was wasied. upon their pri- 
,soners after their capture, but the men hastily bound 
them with their own handkerchiefs, neck-ties, &c., 
and then hastened to examine the stores they had 
brought. 

The barrel of water was rolled out, the tin cup be- 





By some strange providence, the island thus chosen 
for the prison of folet was tle very same barren rock 
upon which Count Regia and his party liad been 
marooned by the Bloodheund. 

The niglit had dragged on with torturing slowness 
to the prisoners, and the noon of the second day with 
its burning sun aud —— heat had dtiven some 
.of them almost to madness, Every drop of water had 


been eagerly licked from the recks; but their tongues | 


had swollen with fever-thirst, and some of the men 
had lain down in the shadow of the rocks, praying for 
-a speedy death. 

“ We cannot stand this much longer,” Count Regla 
had said, holding his wife to his breast and shading 
her head with his coat. “ Not a drep of water in this 
awful heat! Oh, itisterrible! I could bear it alone, 
but to see you suffer——” 

His voice broke down, and he bowed his head upon 
the hot forehead of the countess. 

“There must be help for us!” ejaculated Ruy, with 
the energy of despair. “The merciful God would not 
let us die here alone in this horrible manner. Al!” 

He sprang to his feet, shaded his eyes with his 
hands from the glare of the sunlight on the waters, 
and looked earnestly to the eastward, 

“What is it, Don Ruy?” exclaimed Captain 
Romero, rising to his feet. “ A seagull?” 

“No, no!” returned Ruy. “It’s a small boat 
coming straight to-this-island.!” 

“Thank heaven!” ejaculated Captain Romero, 
thickly, his swollen tongue impeding his articulation, 
and he sank again to the ground. “We are not 
quite forsaken !” 

Ceunt Regla shook his head hopelessly. 

“ We know by the bleaching bones that we found 
here,” he said, “ how vain all hopeof relief is! Tf the 
object is not a sea-gull and is really # boat, if may 
contain pirates who wish to see how many of us are 
‘alive, and to gloat over our sufferings !” 

As this conversation reached the earsof the seamen, 
they all arose and pressed forward, gazing at the ap- 
proaching boat. 

Ruy’s keen eyesight soon detected further particulars 
‘in regard to the advancing object, and he said: 

“It.is a good-sized sail-boat, and has four persons 
init. Itis standing directly for this island!” 


A shout of joy greeted this: announcement, and 


‘threats were heard that # the new-comers: proved to 
ete not one of them should leave the island 
alive, 

“ Lie down, all of you,” commanded Ruy. “ If they 
are friends, we must not alarm them. i 
them think us dead until they land.” 

These words put new life into the thirsting and 
‘half-maddened unfortunates, and they crouched among 
the rocks, keeping an eye upon the approaching boat. 

The eountess withdrew herself from her husband’s 
arms, _ crouched by his side, looking eagerly 
senwar' 


Captain Romero and Ruy continued their watch, 


occasionally breaking the silence with further an- 


nouncements in regard to the boat or its occupants. 
“Heavens!” at length ejaculated Ruy. 


we will soon seize them.” 
This announcement created a great sensation. 
Senor Leol uttered # smothered cry of joy: 


While Lasso and Iolet landed, and ihe servants 
secured the boat, following their master, perfect 


silence reigned among the seamen and their com- 
panions, 


At. sight. of the Iarge amount of provisions and 


If enemies, let 


“Senor 
Leol, the eccupants of yonder boat are Basso. and 
lolet, with two-of Nerle’s servants. Keep still, and 


longing to it. filled and handed respectfully first to the 
countess, her husband, Captain Romero, and Ruy, and 
was then passed rapidly around among themselves. 
The water was warm and slightly brackish, but 
tasted. like nectar to the unfortunate seamen. 


wines which Lasso’s gluttony had induced him to. 
bring,.a loud siout of thanksgiving went up—some 
men wept, others prayed, aud a scene of the wildest 
delight followed. 

Senor Leol embraced Iolet again and again, as did 
Ruy, and the proud old hammock-maker then pre- 
sented his daughter te the count and countess and 
Captain Romero, by whom she was well and kindly 
received. 

The waterproof tent was then brought out from 
the boat and pitched upon a sandy level, the burning 
sands covered with the waterprvof carpet, and a com- 
paratively cool retreat was afforded. Some of the 
blankets were placed in this little dwelling, also the 
provisions, &c., which had to be kept as cool as pos- 
sible, and the countess, her husband, and Llolet, took 
immediate possession. 

Most of the wine was quickly distributed, and 
new life and vigour chased away the late prevailing 
languor, 

A large spirit-lamp for cooking, was found in the 
boat, with materials for lighting it, and proper 
cooking utensils. A pot of coffee was soon boiling, 
and was followed by the cooking of some of the potted 
meats. 

A luxurious breakfast, doubly relished from their 
long abstinence, was shared by every one on the island 
excepting the three prisoners, and a calmer state of 
mind succeeded. 

After breakfast the remaining blankets were 
fastened together and stretched from one ledge of rocks 
to another, forming an open teat, about six feet high, 
and under its shade the men gatliered, in a state of 
mind that was blissful content compared to their late 
famine. 

“ We must look after our prisoners, Don Ruy,” said 
Count Regla, as soon as silence again spread over 
the scene. “The men appear to have forgotten 
them !” ’ 

Captain Romero followed our hero and Count Regla 
to the spot’ where the prisoners lay, in the shadow of 
& rock, 

The count gazed earnestly a moment upon Lasso's 
bloated and selfish face, and then ejaculated, in a tone 
of mingled joy and astonishment : 

“ Reve Laslin!” 

The false priest started, regarding the stern coun- 
tenance bent over lim with a look of recognition and 
horror. He shrank back further inw the shadow of 
the rock, as if desirous of hiding himself, and trembled 
with a convulsive movement. 

The interview with Count Regla which ke hed 
avoided at Isla Grande, he had now plunged into, be- 
cause of his own villany in regard to lolet. 

“Reve Laslin,” repeated the count, “ at last the 
search of years is rewarded. I lave looked every- 
where for you, and find. you at last when I thought 
myself doomed to'# speedy death. Thereis indeed an 
over-ruling Providence: Despite the years that have 
— and your added’ corpulence, I know you. 

is my son?” 
* [Tasso made no reply, gave no token that he heard 
the sterm address made te him, save by tle nervous 
twitching of bis flaccid’ muscles and the cowering look 
in his eyes. 





having in it a tone of despairing entreaty, “ I de- 


mand of you, where is my son? Where is the little 
Nita Vicente whom you-so basely stole from my 
guardianship, after being covered with benefits by 
her father ?” 

Lasso made an evident effort te control his emo- 
—_ and said, in a tone that trembled, despite him- 
self : 

“T know yow not, senor! Are you mad; that you 
come toa perfect stranger and ask for your child ? 
What do I know of your boy or of Nita Vicente? ” 
Count Regla saw from the gathering doggedness of 
Lasso that further appeals to him would be useless, 
and he now said, watching the villain’s face with a 
keen scrutiny : 

“One thing more, Reve Laslin. Is Ruy Leol my 
lost son ? ” 

Again there was the same quick twitching of the 
flacvid muscles iu Lasso’s cheeks, and agaim his voice 
trembled, as he replied, doggedly : 

“How doI know? I am Padre Lasso, the priest 
of Isla Grande. My duties and affairs concern heaven 
and the holy church. I have nothing to do with men 
save to mediate between them and lieaven. My name 
is not Reve Laslin, and I have never seen you before 
—never! never!” 

The count turned aside to hide his anguish and 
disappointment, 

“Senor Leol says that you were on your way to 
the pirates’ retreat,” said Captain Romero, addressing 
Lasso, after # moment’s conversation with Ruy, who 
now came up, having withdrawn during the latter 
part of the count’s interview with Lasso. “ Don Ruy 
says that he will take your boat and half a dozen 
men and go to Cuba for a war-vessel to pursue Gallo- 
carras. In case of his success, will you guide us to 


| the retreat?” 


“No!” was the abrapt reply. 
The count turned again, fixing his gaze upon 


“T will give you a large reward,” he said, “in ad- 
dition to the sum already offered for his body, if you 
will conduct a war-vessel to the villain’s retreat! ” 

The padre shook his head. 

He did not wish to do anything to injure himself 
with Nerle or the Bloodlround, so long as he had need 
of their assistance. 

“Not even to rescue Yola?” demanded Ruy. 
“Callocarras has her on board his vessel, and has 
vowed to marry her——” 

Lasso uttered a cry like that of a wild beast. 

“Yola with him!” he gasped. “What do you 
mean?” ° 

Seeing his astonishment, Ruy narrated the scenes 
of the night in which they had left Isla Grande. 

“He has played me a trick! ” ejaculated Lasso, his 
duil eyes sparkling with vengeful fury—“ carried off 
Yola when Nerle knew I meant to marry her! I see 
it all! Nerle got tired of Iolet and wanted Yola! It 
wasn’t Callocarras who fell in love with her—it was 
Nerle! He got the Bloodhound to carry her off. I'll 
have my revenge! Nerle and Callocarras shall both 
swing!” 

His passion almost deprived him of strength. 

“T will give you fifty thousand dollars,” said Count 
Regla, “if you guide us to the pirate’s retreat! Will 
you do it?” 

The padre quickly assented, and muttered furious 
oaths against the Bloodhound and Nerle, swearing to 
lave an ample revenge. 

“Then I will sail right away for Cuba!” said our 
hero. “Ishall be back ina week, at the most, and 
your provisiens will last till then !” 

The count and Captain Romero went with him to 
assist in the preparations for departure, and a strange 
smile played about Lasso’s lips. 

“Tl reward Nerle for his treachery!” he muttered ; 
“reward Callocarras for his meanness in taking my 
future wife, and get the fifty thousand dollars pro- 
mised by the count! It will be easy then to kill Ruy, 
and carry Yola off to some distant place where I can 
force her to marry me! Curses on Nerle! Curses.on 
Callocarras ! ” 

A look of terrible reselution came over his faco—as 
full of terrible menace for Ruy and Yola, as for Nerle 
and the pirate chief. ‘ 

While the villain was soliloquizing, Count Regla 
said’ to our hero: 

“I will write a letter, Don Ruy, tothe Captain- 
General of' Cuba, who is my friend. While I am busy 
with that, you had better select four men to go with 
you, and also get your provisions in readiness,” 

He wert to his tent, followed by Captain Romero 
and Ruy, who instantly made an inventory of the 
stores’ brought by Lasso, and calculated how leng they 
would last. 

“ With great care;” said Romero, “TI think the food 
here will last us four days—setting aside the quantity 
necessary for you and your companions. If you make 
a quick voyage Don Ruy, and a quick return, weshall 
be all safe! If not, heaven help us!” 








“Reve Laslin,” eentinued the count, his voice 
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He proceeded to set out the stores necessary for Ruy 
and his men, filled some of the empty wine-bottles 
with water, and our hero then went out to select four 
companions from his Isla Grande friends, When this 
had been done, the provisions were carried to the boat, 
and Ruy said : 

“ There is a compass here, so that we cannot fail to 
make our way direct to Cuba. Have no fears about 
us, Captain Romero.” 

Before the captain could reply, Count Regla came 
from his tent, letter in hand, and advanced to the 
boat. 

“ Here is my letter, Don Ruy,” he said, placing it in 
the hands of our hero. “ You see that it is written in 
pencil on the back of one I received from the Captain- 
General just before leaving Mexico. Of itself, that 
fact will*prove that I wrote this letter. He knows my 
handwriting, too; and, to make all sure, here is the 
ring with which I seal all my letters.” 

He placed on Ruy’s finger a large and curiously- 
engraved seal-ring. ‘ 

“ The countess wishes to see you before you go,” he 
then added. “Come with me to the tent.” 

He drew Ruy’s arm in his, and conducted him to 
the presence of his wife. 

“Good-bye, Ruy,” said the lady, embracing him 
with a yearning tenderness. “ Hasten back to us! 
God bless you !” 

She turned away to hide her tears, while the count 
also embraced Ruy, and bade him take’ good care of 
himself. 

He then conducted Ruy te the boat. The general 
partings were soon concluded, and in a few moments 
Ray and his companions were standing out to sea on 
their way to Cuba. 

If they should survive the perils of the sea, would 
they return before their unfortunate friends had 
starved to death ? 

This was the thought that agonized the hearts of 
all who were still marooned. 

(To be continued.) 





A Raitroap 1x Mexico.—The Courrier des Etats 
Unis states that the Emperor Maximilian will devote 
himself at once te securing the completion of the 
Tehuantepec transit, which will enable the trip from 
New York to California to be made in a fortnight. 
The distance between New York and California, 
vid Panama is 5,858 miles, and vid Tehuantepec 4,744 
miles, or a difference of 1,114 miles. 

Prvs IX., now 72, is the youngest surviving son of 
his family. He has still two brothers, Counts Gabriel 
and Gaetan, who are 84 and 80 years of age. His 
sister, the Countess Benigni, is 77. His father, Count 
Jerome, died at 84, and his mother at 82. His grand- 
father, Count Hercules, lived to the age of 96. The 
Mastai family is very numerous, but it must be said, 
to the honour of the Pontiff, that his brothers, sisters, 
and their descendants have not cost the State a single 
penny. f 

Tue Corx.—There are few things in common 
daily and manifold use, of which so little is known as 
cork. Some think it is a kind of bark and grows 
in the woods, others that it grows under water like 
the sponge, and we have even heard the belief ex- 
pressed, that corks grow on trees like plums and 

! It is an article indispensable to every house- 
hold—is used in cellar and kitchen, and found in 
every sick-room; druggists, chemists, and liquor 
dealers consume great quantities; it is used by nearly 
all mechanics, forms part of the manufacture of various 
articles of clothing, such as hats and shoes for winter; 
lastly, fishermen use it for their seines, and it preserves 
our lives when in danger on the water. Does not 
such a useful, so versatile an article, which has no 
substitute nor ever will have, deserve to be known 
better? The cork tree, or cork oak, cus suber, 
belongs in botany to the same class as the rest of the 
oaks, bears acorns, and only differs from them by giv- 
ing less shade and Woking less fresh, owing to its 
bark being clipped so often. This bark is the cork 
wood, and out of it the corks arecut. It was known 
and much made use of by the old Greeks and 
Romans. 

Moss on Lawns.—Instead of complaining that 
moss will insist upon growing on your turf, you should 
be thankful. Doesn’t tle moss make it cool and soft 
all the summer-time, instead of jarring your feet at 
every step, as the horrid London grass-plots that have 
been consolidated with half a century’s rolling and 
trampling do? Be thankful that your soil produces 
moss, and make no fear of boasting that you breathe a 
pure air, for you never see moss where there is much 
smoke or noxious gases of any kind, and there are 
but few soils to which it takes kindly, but when it 
does, it completes the luxury of the velvet carpet, 
making it as deliciously soft as a down bed, so that if 
you would roll about in it in ecstasies at the glory of 


elbow or scapulw. To be sure, the moss must not get 
the mastery over you, but a fair bottoming of it pro- 
motes the growth of the finest grasses, and if you give 
the gardener orders not to shave too close during hot 
dry weather, you may keep greenness about you when 
other people’s lawns are brown; and you will find the 
moss preserve the grass, keep away the weeds and 
worms, and offer you a daily invitation to tread on its 


soft, elastic herbage.—Hibberd’s Gardener's Magazine. 








THE PREJUDICE AGAINST WORK. 


A MANUFACTURER who has enriched himself by 
the most useful and therefore the most noble of in- 
dustries, believes that in marrying his daughter to @ 
marquis he elevates himself a rank higher in the 
social scale. ‘Ihe older the family of the young man 
the more exulting the father-in-law. 

“ Only think! for four hundred years no one person 
in the family of my son-in-law has é¥ér made any 
use of his'ten fingers!” 

If a gentleman cannot be got, a son of a bourgeois 
family is selected. His parents have worked; it is 
unfortunate, but, thanks to heaven, they have retired 
from business now upwards of ten years. We are 
quite easy as to him; he shall never do anything. 

An official is another advantageous selection. Offi- 
cers do so little in our admirable country. They go 
to their offices to ease their conscience ; their duties 
are so slight that they have almost the right to call 
themselves pensioners of the state. 

The most sought after amongst them are naturally 
those who gain the most money with the least fatigue. 
For instance, a receiver-general leaving « college! 
Thit is what is called a very deserving young man! 
A hundred thousand francs to earn and nothing to 
do! At the most a few signatures to make—a white 
negro, his representative, does all the rest. And this 
person is a somebody !—the third authority in the de- 

rtmeut. 

What father would hesitate ten minutes between an 
official and a man of business, even were the latter ten 
times the richer and more intelligent of the two? The 
official is almost a gentleman, he does so little! 

When a young girl is unfortunately reduced to 
marry a handsome young maa, rich, well educated, 
honourable, well brought up, and gaining 20,000 
crowns a-year in business, she is a long time in ex- 
plaining her fall to her school friend. 

“ My husband is in business, but in a very large 
way; a great deal of it is wholesale. He does very 
little in it; indeed, he scarcely goes to his office more 
than half-an-hour a-day. However, we think of 
giving it up altogether shortly.” 

The friend, who is going to marry a sub-prefect 
with 4,500 francs a-year, embraces her warmly, and 
says: 

“ Poor dear little thing, I shall always feel the same 
towards you. My husband has no prejudices; you 
must present your husband to us when he has retired.” 
—Progress, by Edmund About. 








THE AUSTRALIAN, DICK TURPIN. 


Tue last mail from Australia brings intelligence of 
the capture of the celebrated bushranger, Francis 
Gardiner, whose career so much resembles the descrip- 
tions of that of our Dick Turpins and Paul Cliffords 
that in sketching his history we seem to repeat their 
well-known feats of 100 years ago. 

He is said to have left this country at its expense, 
and for weighty reasons, some years since, and shortly 
freeing himself from control took to the bush, since 
which time he has been the terror of the traveller and 
the squatter. Like Dick Turpin, he had an eye for 
a good horse, and so sundry settlers found out to their 
cost. 

Though possessed of a large stock of the fortiter 
in re, he was by no means deficient in the suaviter in 
modo, as will appear from the following anecdote, 
which is doubtless not without foundation in fact: 
Just after some of his most daring exploits, and 
when his foes were most on the alert, a certain 
Government functionary gave a musical soirée, at 
which a stranger of prepossessing appearance and 
manners made himself particularly agreeable. Being 
asked to sing, he gave “ Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer,” 
with much taste and feeling. The party having 
broken up, all (as was supposed) retired for the night. 
Next morning, however, a most unpleasant dénouement 
took place. A considerable quantity of plate and 
valuables had disappeared, and an early pest brought 
a polite note, signed “ Francis Gardiner,” apologizing 
for having caused some inconvenience to his host, aad 
inquiring tenderly after the health of the ladies. 
Being once surprised and captured, he effected his 
escape from his escort, shooting one of them through 
the cheek with iis revolver. On that occasién he re- 
ceived two sabre cuts, which are said to have proved 





the summer, you are in no danger of bruising your 





Having baffled all the efforts of the police and oihe, 
influenced by the large reward offered—viz., 1,004, 
he at last succumbs to a cleverly concerted sch 
executed with as much spirit as success. The folly, 

particulars are given of the capture: 

t appears that a party of five native mounted pojj 
in charge of Lieut. H. J. Browne, on the march ,; 
head-quarters from the M‘Kenzie district, stopped jy, 
the night af an intermediate station. Before retiring , 
message was received by the officer that a pers, 
wished to see him, who turned out to be a detectiy, 
From him the lieutensnt learnt that Gardiner yy 
living in the immediate neighbourhood with a womy 
who had eloped from her husband at Sydney a yoy 
previously. As it was said that there were others ¢ 
the gang with Gardiner, the detectives, being three i, 
number, feared to attempt the capture, and claine 
the assistance of the lieutenant and his troopers, Thi 
was granted, and a plan was formed by him that th, 
detectives, who were disguised as gold-diggers, shou) 
arrive at Gardiner’s store or humpy at a certain tiny 
on the next morning, at which time and place thy 
troopers were to meet him. 

Accordingly, they arrived at the scene of action, ths 
troopers singing in chorus, a plan adopted by thei: 
officer to disarm suspicion. There they found Gardine 
in front of his store, with four of his associates; thy 
detectives advanced, and the leader accosted Gardiner, 
asking a trivial question. At the signal frem Lie. 
tenant Browne, Gardiner was seized by the detectives 
while the troopers, suddenly dismounting, covered thy 
bystanders with their carbines. Lieutenant Brown 
then calling on all present to surrender as prisoners 
on pain of instant death, handcuffs were uced, an! 
all were secured before the first shock of surprise was 
over. ’ 

Upon searching the premises several articles oj 
jewellery and £200 in money were found, and the stables 
contained several horses; one of them, a remarkably 
handsonie animal, has been identified as the property 
of a Southern proprietor, from whom it was stole 
some moni since. After a severe march of 1() 
miles through the bush, under heavy rains, the 
pan was safely lodged in Rockhampton Gaol, an, 

ing brought before the local magistrates, was fully 
committed for trial. 

It adds somewhat to this notorious freebooter’s ro- 
mantic history that he should have owed his captu» 
to a cidevant Light Division Crimean officer, who was 
hotly engaged, and came out, not undistinguished, 
from the famous Redan, and whose love of adventuw 
led him to seek the wide field which the “‘ Queenslan 
moss-troopers’” life presents. In ridding the contineut 
of this formidable bandit he has conferred a benefit 01 
society, which, there is no doubt, will be recognize! 
every where throughout the land. 





THE largest store in the world is being built a 
Milwaukee. Its storage capacity is to be 1,500,000 
bushels. It is to have nine receiving and five shipping 
elevators, capable of taking in 45,000 bushels, and 
giving eut 25,000 bushels of grain in an hour. 

Soap Mine.—A veritable soap-mine has been dis- 
covered in Esmeralda, California. The vein is 10 fee: 
wide, 600 feet long, and runs very deep. The soap, 
when taken from the mine, is as soft as putty, bui 
hardens on exposure to the air. 

Sir Epmunp Bacon, Bart., died on the 30th uk, at 
Raveningham Park, Norfolk, in his-eighty-fifth year. 
He was the premier baronet of England, and in pos- 
session of two baronetcies—being representative of the 
ninth baronet of Redgrave (created in 1611) and tenti 
baronet of Mildenhall. He is succeeded in the family 
honours and estates by his nephew, Henry, eldest so 
of the late Mr. N. Bacon, who died last year. 

THe InNsANE SCATTERED IN VILLAGBs.—In tlie 
department of the Rhéne (France), the authorities 
have decided that insane and harmless paupers shal! 
be placed with respectable country people on accouvt 
of the great crowding of the asylums. It is expecte:! 
that open-air life and plenty of healthful occupation 
will be extremely beneficial to the patients. 

One of the largest safes ever constructed has just 
been completed by Messrs. Chubb and Son, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, for an Indian bank. it is four- 
teen feet long, ten feet deep, and eight feet high, and 
is of the enormous weight of seventeen tons, Small 
cash safes, secured by detector locks, are fitted to th. 
interior, and the outer doors are fastened by four locks, 
throwing twenty-seven bolts. 

THE seventieth anniversary of the glorious victory 
of the Ist of June, gained by Lord Howe in 179:, 
leaves only the following surviving officers :—Admiral 
Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., Admiral William 
Henry Brown Tremlett, Admiral Edward Ratsey. 
Admiral Henry Thomas Davies, Rear-Admiral Wi!- 
liam Haydon, Rear-Admiral William Hexton, Captai: 
John Sykes, Captain Justinian Barrell, Captain Geor 





his identity in the case of his present capture. 





Hillier, and Commander George Neate Tremlett. 
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THE FATAL SECRET 


a 
CHAPTER X, 
Sad, silent, supple, bending to the blow, 
A slave of av'rice, lowest of the low, 
His pliant soul gave way to all things base, 
He knew no shame, nor dreaded no disgrace, 
It seem’d, so well his passi he supp’ ed, 
No feeling stirred his ever-tossing breast. 

Purp rede away from Fountains in a state of 
mnind it would be difficult to describe. Sorrow and 
resentment at the loss of Isola, mingled with joy that 
he had not been irrevocably committed to marry her. 
With fortune, he would have preferred Isola to any 
other woman in the world; but without it, he could 
never consent to accept happiness as an equivalent for 
the brilliant future he was resolved to achieve. 

The opposition of his parents afforded him a safe 
excuse, but without that his course would still have 
been the same. He estimated his exquisite self far 
too highly to think for a moment of taking to his heart 
of hearts a girl whose family and even name were 
unknown, unless the dazzle of great wealth cast into 
she shade the obscurity of her origin. 

Yet Philip had some feeling, and so far as he was 
capable of loving, he loved Isola He rode like the 
wind till he came in sight of Dunlora, and then 
checked his panting steed that he might recover his 
usual equanimity before he appeared in the presence 
of his mother to announce the signal downfall of all 
the air-castles they had mutually erected. 

Dunlora stood upon a level plateau, from which the 
ground swept away in verdant undulations, shaded 
by groups of forest trees. The house was a beautiful 
modern villa, with a portice in front supported by 
Corinthian columns. ‘The place was kept in perfect 
order, and a more attractive-looking residence for 
a man of means could not be found. 

Philip passed through the ornamental gate, and 
avoiding the carriage sweep, dismounted at a side 
entrance and threw his bridle to the lad that came out 
to take his horse. He asked: 

“Is my father at home? ” 

‘No sir; he has gone to General Berkeley’s, I 
believe.* 

_~So much the better,” muttered the young man. 

It is best to see my mother alone, and leave her to 
tell the governor what a fall I have had. Good 
heavens! to think that, worldly-wise as we all are, 
we never thought of such a contingency as loss of 
fortune to Isola. A few weeks later, and I should 
bave been compromised beyond all escape.” 








He walked directly towards the morning-room 
usually occupied by his mother, and entered without 
ceremony. It was a spacious boudoir, crowded with 
luxurious furniture and the elegant trifles which such 
@ woman as Mrs. Vane delights to accumulate around 
her. She sat near a table on which several jewel- 
cases lay, and the pleased smile upon her faded fea- 
tures showed that she little anticipated the shock she 
was about to receive. 

Her white morning-dress was finished with costly 
lace, and trimmed with knots of rose-coloured ribbon, 
and the cap which shaded the hair that had once 
been her pride and boast was adorned with flowers 
of the same colour. 

When her son entered she turned her eyes on him 
with an expression of surprise, but spoke in her usual 
languid tone: 

“*T scarcely expected to see you back so soon, Phil. 
I thought Mr. Fontaine might detain you for the day, 
and I knew that you would be only too willing 
to remain. What has brought you back at this early 
hour?” 

Philip threw himself upon a sofa, and taking up a 
feather fan, wielded it with great emergy for a few 
moments. His mother offered him a glass of water, 
and fretfully said : 

“T really think you might speak tome. What has 
happened to you? Your face does not look like that 
of a happy lover who has just been accepted.” 

“ Nor have I been, madam,” was the abrupt reply. 
“ Our plans are all exploded, blown to the winds by 
the most unfortunate chance that ever happened to a 
fellow. I shall never marry Isola now.” 

“ What—you—yow, Philip Vane, rejected by that 
little flirt! Put a beggar on horseback indeed! and 
she seeks to illustrate the old proverb! Itis incredible, 
for I have watched Isola when you have been together, 
and in spite of her demure artifices I could see that 
she likes you. What does tle little upstart expect, I 
should like to know, if she refuses such a man as 
you?” 

“ She did not refuse me; all would have been fair 
and smooth enough but for a most unexpected piece 
of news that damped my own ardour so much that I 
am afraid I showed my feelings too plainly to Mr. 
Fontaine, for he became very stately, and finally 
refused to permit Isola to receive further attention 
from me. I have made a wretched mistake, mother, 
which I shall scarcely kaow how te remedy when the 
true heiress makes her appearance.” 

“Tdo wish you would talk sense, Philip. How 
can I understand all this stuff anless you explain to 


} me clearly what has really happened ?” said Mrs, Vane, 


‘What heiress are you talking 
of? Who is she, and where does she come from, for 
I have never heard of any relation of Mr. Fontaine 
who could dispute his right to dispose of his own 
property.” 

“But one has arisen, nevertheless. His brother’s 
daughter has come from Italy, and as Mr, Fon- 
taine assures me that he has expended the whole in- 
come from her portion of the estate, it will take 
everything he possesses to make good the deficiency. 
Isola will have nothing or next to nothing, thought he 
spoke of trying to save a pittance for her from the 
property.” 

Mrs. Vane listened in breathless astonishment 
She exclaimed : 

“T hope you did not commit yourself, for you can 
never marry her now—never!” 

“ Have no fears on that score,” replied Philip, with 
a curling lip. “I have been dismissed by both Mr. 
Fontaine and his ward; for Isola had only to learn 
that her guardian objected to receive me as her lover, 
and she acquiesced in his decision.” 

“So much the better for you; for without fortune 
this girl is no match for ason of mine. Tell me all 
about this strange affair, for I never before heard of 
anything like it. Where has this young girl concealed 
herself through all these long years?” 

In a moody tone Philip related to her all that was 
known to himself concerning Savella Fontaine. At 
the close of his narration his mother drew a long 
breath, and said: 

“T tremble to think what a narrow escape you have 





had, Phil. Suppose you had married Isola before all 
| this became known! It would have ruined your 
| future prospects.” 

“T don’t see why. The heir of Dunlora, with a 
comfortable income, might afford to take the girl of 
| his heart even if she is destitute of fortune. If Mr. 

Fontaine had not been so high, I do not know but I 
might have been fool enough to do so, for Isola is;the 
sweetest and most attractive girl I have ever seen.” 

“If you bad, I should have refused my consent, 
and your father would have opposed you even more 

decidedly than myself. It is uecessary for you to 
gain a fortune with your future wife, Philip.” 

“So you have always told me; but I have been 
| unable to comprehend the necessity. We have every- 
| thing we want; our style of living is even more 
| elegant than that of the wealthiest landholders around 

us; and I should not apprehend poverty even with a 
portionless bride.” 

“Because you are ignorant of our real 
' Mrs, Vane gravely replied. “ You are ol 


ition,” 
enough 
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and prudent enough now to be enlightened; and at quisition of the means of living. You have been 
this crisis it becomes my duty to tell you what your educated to fill a brilliant position, Phil, aud you 
father and I wished to conceal from you as long as | must achieve it by your own efforts. I trust that I 


possible.” 

Philip uneasily asked : 

“What, then, have you to tell me? Not that 
- a prosperity has a baseless foundation, I 
hope?” 

“Something very like it. This property, which is 
by no means productive, was purchased with a legacy 
left:-me by am uncle. It is settled on me, and fortu- 
nately cannot be alienated for your father’s liabilities, 
The income from which all our luxuries are derived 
comes from the rent of houses, in which your father 
invested his means. The title, it seems, was 
fective, and @ guit hag once been decided against 
him; bat Mr. Vane led, threw the affair in 
Ghenacery, and thus ed t:e contest. Byt I 
am much afgaid that the decisies will ultimately 
against us.” 

Philip listened in consternation. 

“T considered my father a map of too mych aemte- 
eness to be over-reached in euch a manner. He hag 
: <— some lien on the person who sold those houses 

to him. 

“The original owner died insolvent ; aad his hedes, 
pe the flaw in the title, have sped to reeever 

« them.” 

“But that ie not honest. If @ fair priee was 
“ for them, justice will give the houses te my 
ather.” 

“ But law isn’t always justice, 3 em afraid; and, to 
tell you ¢he whole truth, the wag geld for a 
tithe of its value; that aie on father was 
tempted te puwohase it without too eritiealhy examin- 
ing the title.” 

“ That means that he took them on spgenietion, and 
now intends to keep them if the lawyers are not too 
sharp for him,” said Philip, Sag ape “a 
there was a chanee of ultimately losing them, why 
has he not saved enough from the rents to reimburse 
himself? From your words I infer that the money 
bas been spent ag it came in.” 

‘That is certainly true; but yen have had your 
fall share; nothing has been spared to you; and you 
know that yeu may justly be accused of extravagance 
during your stay at college. Besides, what was the 
use of hoarding money that might eventually be de- 
manded as arrears due to the heirs? We seem to be | 
exactly in the position of Mr. Fontaine in that re- 

‘." 

Philip had not implicit confidenee in his father’s 
financial ability ; and, however obtained, he felt con- 
fideat that the property was ultimately destined to slip 
from his. grasp. 

After a pause he said: 

{ + Phis is the darkest day of my life. I arose this 
Morning with the triumpbant thought that I was 
abou to bear off from all competitors the fairest aud 
best-dowered bride in the place, and here I sit with 
my hopes broken, my father’s fortune tottering in the 
balance, myself checkmated.” 

“Yet you are still Philip Vane; handsome in 
gerson, acute in intellect, and fascinating in man- 
ner. ou held a fine hand yet, my son; and when 
the true heiress of those broad lands makes her débiit 
among us, what is to prevent you from entering tho 
lists, and winning her from every other pretender to 
her favour?” 

“Tf I had not already made known my preference 
for Isola, my path would be plain enough before me ; 
hut if I presumed to aspire to his niece, Mr. Fontaine 
would annihilate me by a look, nor will he ever now 
consent to give me the hand of his heiress.” 

“J. do not see that his consent is at all important. 
According to his own admissions, this young lady 
has claims that cannot be set aside. The half of his 
estate must become hers at once, and the remaiuder 
will devolve to her on his decease. Cast aside all 
thoughts of Isola, and prepare te play the part of 
the irresistible to the young stranger. Yeu will 
haye many opportunities of seciv her without the 
knowledge of her uncle, for Mr. Fontaine does not 
astend evening parties, and many will be sure to be 
given in the neighbourhood in honour of her arrival 
among us.” ' 

The brow of the listener cleared, and he said: 

“If she is only as attractive ag Isola, I may take 
yeur advice; but it is deucedly unpleagaat when all 
tmy, plans are settled to have them overturned im this 
uneeremonious manner. Hf Isola. would consent to 
marry me without her guardian’s consent, I don’t 
know but I might play the fool after alJ, for she has 
taker a hold op my affections that. no other woman 
exer, will have.” 


“Stuff! . don’t talk sentimental nonsense to me, | 


be | lifted so 


| 
j 


| have said all that is necessary to enable you to judge 
of the course it is incumbent.on you to pursue.” 

Her son sighed heavily, and rising, said : 

“T believe I understand you, mother; and, a@ Isola 
is beyond my reach, I may as well make up my mind 
to sell the of mind and person you estimate so 
highly to the wealthiest bidder. If Miss Pomtaine 


proves ble, I will think of your advice and 
possibly act it; though, in so doing, I shall be 
gure to gain the everlasting contempt of the woman I 
love.” 


“Her opimion will soon cease to be important te 
you. The suceessful man of the world can afferd to 
overlook those who sit in judgment upon him, and 
this. yo Pols have no right to condemn one 

v=! her by the smiles of fortame.” 
Philip took a few rapid turns across the floor, and 


then, hing the table, asked: 
owe at were yeutoing with these jewels? Seleet- 


ing from them yf for your anticipated 
-law ?” 
“T brought them out ferd@hat This set of 


was given te me when 
them se carefully thet their lustre is unimpaired. 


will my 
diamonds with her. See how they flash iu this 


* You are very generous, mother, to offer these 

bright little sparklers to my future witfe, for ] know 
how vy Catead ge them, She will be tee young 
to wear and, if I prove the lagky winner, 
the pearls will does well for Savella em would 
have dene fer Isola. I have no idea she be half 
as worthy to wear them.” 
“But they shall become family jewels; for I will 
leave them as an heirieom to my eldest gremd-~daughter, 
to be gives im ture te her eldest daughter. So in time 
the Vane diamends may heave a history attached to 
them.” 

Philip smiled faintly and turned toward the window. 
He saw his father crossing the lawn, and, rapidly re- 
treating from the room, said: 

“Tell the governor what has happened, mother. I 
am not equal to going over it all again. I am going 
to my own room to take out my fit of sulks. I want 
my dinner sent up to me, and you caw tell father that 
I have a headache.” : 

Mrs. Vane nodded and gathered wp ker jewels, 
while her son sprang up-stairs two steps at a time, 
kicked out of his way a favourite dog that came 
bounding toward him, and soon gained his room, 
where he wreaked his angry excitement on the un- 
offeuding chairs and tables that happened to stand in 
the way of the frantic promenade le kept up till the 
heat of the day and his own exhaustion compelled 
him to throw himself upon a seat. 

He cursed himself, his precipitation, the evil fate 
whieh had deprived Isela of her expestations, and in 
the depths of his own heart he wished the sea had 
swallowed up the young girl who came to displace 
her, not only in her home, but in the future of his 
important self. 

(es, he must win Savella Fontaine; there was no 
alternative between that and ruin; and what mattered 
it now to whom his hayd was given? As. well 
Savella as any other woman, since he must barter his 
freedom for gold. But amid.ail Philip felt the deepest 
self-contempt for the parte Lad acted—and for that he 
meant to play. 

He did net attempt to practise any self-deception ; 
he knew he was a fortune-hunter, and, like a lottery 
broker, he made an inventory of all the chances. in. his 
favour. He glanced at his faultless. person in the 
mirror, twisted his amber-coloured moustache with 
returning complacency, and wondered how Isola 
could so readily have given up all hope of retaining 
such a conquest, at the command of her guardian, 

Philip was deeply piqued, and he felt. that the only 
balm to his aan sk vanity would be te woo and 
win her rival in so shovt.a time that Isola could not 
cherish the belief that his heart had ever been. deeply 
enthralled by her charms. 

A delicious little dinner served exquisitely, with 
wine of arare vintage, was sent up to him by his 
mother, and in spite of his disappointment and bis 
alleged. headache, Philip managed to make a hearty 
meal. 

He afterwards lounged in a luxurions chair, smoked 
his fragrant, Havana, and:arranged his new plan, of 
action. He finally came down, to supper, looking as. un- 





concerned as.if nothing had h ed. His parents 
regarded him with some. solicitude;, but his careless 


Philip, fog 1 know in your ease exactly what. itis | manner soon reassured them, aud Mr, Vaneexchanged 


Wor 
yarty throws life and fortune, am) the less of the 


atker there.is, the greater the chances, that the furmer Philip the unexpected news that his friend 
will prove @ dreary, drudgery devoted only to the ac- | determined to. go te Russia, and had that. day written 


Marriage is but a partucxship ia which each | meauing smile with his, wile. 


While they sat around the supper-table, he gave 
George had 


married, and I have will 


—=> 
to the ambassador to accept the position of an attagy 
to his suite. 

“Ti must have been a very sudden determination, 
sir, for Gecrge said nothing to me of such an inte. 
tion when [ saw him yesterday.” 

“ He has been deliberating about it several days, by 
thought it best to say nothing of it till his decisio, 
was made. He will go without delay. If it wor 
not for other interests, I could wish that you were ty 
be the companion of his journey; but your mothe 
has explained te you how detrimental your absenc, 
must be to your future prospects just at this crisis,” 

Philip muttered something in reply that was not 
very intelligible, and his father loft him to indulgo his 
@emper in silence. Mr. Vane saw that he was irri. 
tated, and ready te explode in one of his frequent out- 
bursts of anger, and he wisely suffered him tp 

aoaele his sullen silence as long as it auited him to 


80. 

Philip was the pride and darling of his parents, bu; 
in many respects he was also their torment, and i 
the young autecrat had declared his unalterable 
determination to marry the choice of his heart, 
their opposition, vehement as it might at first hays 
beon, must ultimately have yielded to his imperious 


When supper was over, the three went eut on the 
lawn to ae = pe apes “= — Mr. Vane 
quietly enjoy gar, awai moment in 
which Philip might choose to Kc, 


spea. 
‘The servants had all retire’, and after making 
friends .with his dog, who approached him with , 
deprecating expression, as if afraid of another applice- 
tion of his boot, the Yeung gentleman comdescended 
to say: 

“It's all up with Isele and myself, sir. Since 
T learned her true Ihave relinquished all 
thought ef her aa my wife. Iam deucedly that 
I went so far, bet Rena’ be helped pret nF pee 
well out of the sexape I wag.ge near getting into.” 

“TI am giad to find yeuso reasonable, Philip,” said 
the patexual orachk “I was afraid you might take 
some unaccountable frerk in your head, aud insist on 
marrying the girl at all hazards.” [ee 

“1 might possibly have done that, sir, but the truth 
is, she threw me off as soon aS she understood that 
Mr. Fontaine was not satisfied with the match. I 
think Isola likes me weil enough, but if her guardian 
told her to throw herself into a burning erater, I be- 
believe she would do it. I don’t care particularly to 
have my future wife so completely under the influ- 
ence of another maa; so it’s best, perhaps, that we 
have cried quits.” 

“ Right, my boy; better be off with the old love 
before you're on with the new, eh! Philip?” 

His tone annoyed his son, aul he curtly said: 

“T have yet to find the new one, sir, and the 
less that is said on that subject, the better. I shall 
not make a fool of myself @ second time, you may be 
sure.” 

After this rebuff there was another silence, which 
was broken by Mr. Vane. 

“ You are aware of our exact position, Philip, so far 
as fortune is concerned. I will frankly tell you I have 
scarcely a hope that my suit. will ultimately be decided 
iu my favour. L hada letter from my lawyer to-day, 
which is far from encouraging. I have staved off tie 
couclusion. of it as. long as was possible, chiefly on your 
account, for | hoped that your marriage with Isola 
would place you above earing for the curtailment of 
our income.” 

“Tam sorry to hear such disastrous intelligence, 
sir, for it may yet. affect my prospects. materially; 
how long will it be before the affair is definitely 
settled 2?” 

“A few months at furthest, I have received in 
rents double the original cost of the property, but I 
have saved nothing from them, as you already know. 
The heirs must be satisfied with getting back the 
houses, for they will wring nothing more out of me. 
This place belongs to your mother, aud on this we 
must content ourselves till brighter days arrive.” 

“A few months,” repeated. Philip. slowly, “that is 
so much time gained, sir. I promise to make the best 
use of it, and I think the result will prove satisfactory 
te you. With so much at stake, 1 cam no longer 
hesitate in my course.” 

His father laughed gaily. 


“ My young Antinous will find it easy to repeat the 
words of Ceasar: ‘I came, I saw, I co: ’ For- 
get your predilection for Isola.and use all your arts to 


make a favourable impression on. her who comes to take 
her place. Even if. she proves less charming, her solid 
attractions will more than make up for the defieiency. 
1 have always.coveted the Fountains property, and in 
@ moment,of; prosperity, I. once even aspired to: be- 
come its purchaser; but the bubble. relie!.on.to make 
me rich, suddenly burst, and I also ascertained. that 
the abseut owner of the place would not be induced to 
part with it, If it.ever beeomes yours, the summit of 





my ambition, will be attained” 
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«J will do my best not to disappoint you, sir, and 
if the heart of the heiress is not already given to 
another, I see no reason why I should despair of | 


success. : 

“Look in the glass, coxcomb, and you will see 
every reason to believe that you will proveirresistible,” 
said the gratified father. “ I confess that although I 
have few prejudices as to family, I shall prefer for my 
daughter the undoubted descendant of the Fontaines 
toa child picked up by chance, and brought up by | 
charity. 1 hope Fontaine will be able to save some- 
thing for the poor thing, for this must be a sad down- | 
fall for her.” 

“And 1 might have saved her—might have made 
her happy !” was the thought that arose in Philip’s | 
mind, but he repressed it, and after a few more words 
were exchanged, he retired to lis own apartment. 

Thus was it settled that Philip was to woo, and if 
possible, win the expected heiress; and Mr. Vane and 
his wife eangratulated each other that their son was so 
much mere tractable than they bad dared hoped. 


CHAPTER XL if 
Yes, I have felt all man can feel, 
Till he shall pay his nature's debt,— 
Tis that no hope strength to heal, 
No mind the comfort to ferget. Crabbe, 

Tue days dragged slowly by, till two weeks passed 
away without bringing the expected strangers, nor | 
was anything further heard of them. | 

Before his departure, George Berkeley called to bid | 
adieu to Mr. Fontaine and Isola; his gentle and | 
thoughtful manner toward her assured her that he 
was aware of the change in her position, and wished 
her to understand that by him she was as tenderly 
valued now as she had been from their childhoed. 

Isola felt very grateful to him, and with a bitter 
sigh wished that Philip had proved as sterling gold as 
him she had tacitly rejected tm his favour. Mr. Fon- 
taine expressed the warmest interest in his favourite, 
and exacted from him a promise to maintain a corre- 
spondence with him during hisabsence, With a quick 
glance at Isola, the young man said : 

“TI shall esteem it a privilege te write to you, sir. 
I should be very unhappy if—if I thought my friends 
at Fountains had grown indifferent to me.” 

“There is no danger of that, George, for you have 
a very warm place in our affections, and I feel a high 
respect for your marily self-independence. Come back 
to us, my. dear boy, as noble and true in aature as you 
now are, for the graces of foreign travel can add but 
little to such sterling merit as I know you to possess.” 

Poor George was almost overcome by this praise, so 
sweet, and ee unexpected from so reserved a man as 
Mr. Fontaine. He wrung his hand and said: 

“Good-bye, and Goi bless you, sir. I promise te 
bring back ali I take away with me, with such addi- 
tions as may render me mere acceptable to those I 
love. That hope sustains me now, and will enable 
me to bear absence frem all I love with equanimity.” 

He turned to Isola, took her hand in his, and after 
one appealing book into her eyes, pressed it to his lips, 
mounted ‘his horse, and galloped away. 

“There goes as true and noble a mam as nature 
ever fashioned,” said Fontaine, as he wateked his re- 
ceding figure, but when he turned to look for her to 
whom the remark was addressed, Isola had disap- 





peared. . 

During all those days nothing was seen or heard of 
Philip Vane, and sick at heart, Isola felt the sad cer- 
tainty that he had taken her at her word; that his 
parting boast of bearing her away in defianee of her 
guardian meant no more than his previous professions 
of adoring love. Pride arose to, combat the affection 
she cherished for him, but the struggle paled her 
cheek, and saddened her heart. 

Fontaine watched her with deep solicitude, and he 
was glad each day to welcome the bright face of 


barked on a fine steamer, and have been two days scientiousness and benevolence were remarkably de- 
here. pressed. Her mouth, that unerring index to cha- 
“ My dear uncle, I tremble at the thought of meeting acter, was sarcastic and haughty, and the thin lips 
u, lest I may not come up to the ideal you may looked as if they could unclose to utter the most 


' have formed of what my father’s daughter should be. cutting personalities. In her youth, she might have 


I am not beautiful—nor do I resemble the picture of had some pretensions to beauty, but time and the in- 
him which my aunt has preserved for me, but you dulgence of irritable feeling had impressed a character 
will see many traits of resemblance to my mother’s of hardness upon her features which was far from pre- 
family. ' possessing. } ? Se 
“Thave been told that you were once her friend,| Somerton Inid aside his brimmed hat, exhibiting: a... 
and I hope that to her child you will give a small head partially bald, and a high receding forehead, be- 
corner in your heart, for it is my dearest wish to be a neath which gleamed a pair of deep-set grey eyes, that 


| comfort and solace to you. Throughout all the years flitted over everything and left nothing unnoticed. 


of my childhood, I have been taught to look to you as | That he was a man of keen observation, and astute. . 
my ultimate protector and best friend, and no pains intellect, was obvious at a glance, though his meek 
have been spared to give mean.accurate knowledge demeanour was calculated to disarm distrust in those . 
of my father’s tongue. ' who were brought in casual contact with him. — 

“Mr. Somerton, who has chiefly educated me, has} As Savella Fontaine stood in front of the window, 
been endeavouring for many years to obtain a clue to | with the full light of the setting sun shining upon her, 
your place of abode, but he has been baffled till very the striking resemblance she bore to her aunt was at 
lately. But I havenever relinquished the belief that I) once perceived. Her form was rounded into the sym~ 
should yet be acknowledged by my father’s family, | metry of her years, and her face had not yet acquired 
and have my rights secured to me. ‘the harsh expression so repulsive in that of Senora 

“My aunt has been a second mother to me, and Roselli, but the features were the same, and as time 


she has often told me how good and noble a man my 
uncle Claude is. In that goodness I shall confide to 
excuse all deficiencies in your affeetionate niece. 
“SAVELLA FONTAINE.” 
When Fontainefirst perused thisletter he was pleased 
with it, as the artless effusion of a young and warm- | 
hearted girl; buton examining itcritically, he thought | 
he could detecttraces of an older head than belonged to | 
her whose hawd had written it, and he felt confident | 


| that his niece was completely under the influence of | 


the Nemesis who was approachiug to enthral him to 
her imperious will. He loathed the very thought of 
this woman, yet she was coming to take up her abode 
beneath his reof; and he could find no pretext for 
refusing its @kelter to her who had reared bis dead 
brother's child. 

If he to release himself from the incubus 
of her presence, he knew her too well to believe that 
she would refrain from branding him before the 
world; writhe as he might, the serpent-folds were 
tightening areund him, and he felt that they would 
yet crush owt his life. 

Fontaine sought Isola to show her the letter of his 
niece; she was charmed with it, and exclaimed, with 
something lie her former animation: 

“Tam quitesure that I shall oveher. We will liveas 
sisters together, dear father, and in place of ene child, 
you will have two to prattle te you, and cheer you 


u ” 
Pate faintly emiletl, as he replied: 

“Tf Savella proves half as necessary to me as you 
are, I stiall esteem myself fortunate indeed. T trust 
that we shall find her loveable and generous, for | am 
fully prepared to receive her into my heart. I shall 
soon be able te judge fier by her conduct toward you, 
Isola, and on that I shall base my decision on ‘her 
character. I have written a note in reply to her letter 
welcoming her te her home, an@ informing her that 
she here will find a sister in my adopted daughter.” 

Two more days passed away, and on a lovely sum- 
mer evening the earriage, which had been sent to the 
station, returned with the long-expe¢ted: strangers. A 
midMe-aged man, wearing the pista ek dress of a 
clergyman, first alighted, and offered his, hand to a 
lady in a dark travelling dress. “ie 

A young girl next sprang otit, and stood an instant 
gaziag upon the magnificent panorama of mountain 
and valley the view presented. She spoke in Italian | 
to her companions, and the three ascended tlie steps | 
of the house. 

Giles was at his post, and he apologized for the non- 
appearance of his master by saying that he had gone | 
with the young mistress to visit a man who had been 
injured that day by the falling of a tree. 

Mr. Somerton and Senora Roselli exchanged sig- 





Fanny Berkeley when she rode over to visit her friend, 
and inquire if anything had yet been heard from the 
ex X 

To Fontaine's great relief, his noeturnal visitations 
had ceased, and he began once more to breathe with 
freedom. At length a letter, bearing the Southampton 
postmark, was delivered to him, which on opening he 
found to be from his unknown niece. It was written 
in small, feminine characters, in good English, and 
ran thus: 

“My pear Uncte Cravpe,—At my own solicita- 
tion I am permitted to write to you in place of Mr. 
Somerton, to warn you of our speedy arrival at Foun- 
tains, or rather at the station, where we hope to find 
your carriage awaiting us. 

“The cause of our delay arose in the first place 
from the absence of our courier, who made an excur- 
sion during our journey to visit an old friend. He was 
detained longer than he expected, and after his return 
my own indisposition prevented me from leaving as 
carly as we had proposed to do. 

‘As soon as I lad sufficiently recovered, we em- 





nificant glances as the old man spoke of the young | 
mistress, and the latter scornfully said through half- 
closed teeth: ' 

“A pretty welcome, truly, to the young heiress on 
her first arrival at her future home, Young mistress, | 
indeed! I will soon show her who is to be nomen | 
here.” , 

As this was spoken in what Giles called their 
“ foreign lingo,” it was of course incomprehensible to 
him, though he afterwards gleefully informed Aggy 
“that he gave the new woman to understand that 
there was somebody before her in that, house that 
had rights she was not to interfere with.” | 

The guests were ushered into the sitting-room, | 
where the ladies laid aside their bonnets... Senora | 
Roselli was a tall, thin woman, with a dark, sallow 
complexion; her features were clearly and sharply 
cut, her eyes of that rayless black beneath which | 


smoulders intense passions and uncontrollable temper. | a 
Her head was well set upon her shoulders, but its | { 
pale cheeks, end with @ feeling of bitter jealousy 
Savella saw that she was indeed far more lovely than 


outline was defective, the organ of acquisitiveness | 


being enormously developed, while those of con-| 


progressed, unless the different nature within modified 
the expression, her face must become as little attraetive 


| as that of her relative. 


Savella had truly said that she was not beautiful ; 
uit with the aid of dress and animation she might: 
pass in society for a dashing, elegant-looking girl. 
Her profuse hair, ‘black as midnight, was coiled 
around her head in a thick plait fastened with silver 
arrows; ker olive complexion bore the rosy hue of 
health, and her lips unclosed to display: brilliant set 
of small white teeth. Her voice was agreeable in its. 
tones, though it did not indicate much depth of feel~ 
ing or intellect. , : 

Such was the trio that had invaded Fountains with 
plans utterly at variance with the quiet tenor of its 
usual life. They-spoke eagerly together in their own 
language, and at the clogg of the conversation, Somer~ 
ton said to the young girl: 

“ Remember, Savella, that you aré to curb yout 
wilfulness «f temper; that you must play the part of 
the dutiful and admiring niece until you have esta- 
blished a paramount influence over your unele, If 
| you do not find means to rival this adopted child, you: 

may yet lose half the estate which should centre in 
you as the lawful representative of your father’s 
family. Claude Fontaine's property is in his own 
power, and he may yet alienate it from you.” 

“T have little fear of that,” said the elder lady, de- 
cisively ; “but I agree with you that Savella must be 
very circumspect. Her uncle will sit in judgment 
on her till she finds means to disarm his eriticism by 
winning his love. Do you understand, Savella? 
Remember that, if you are the heiress to this noble 
home, it is tome you owe your elevation, and you 
must be submissive to my counsels.” 

A slight frown gathered on the brow of Miss Fon- 
taine, and she petulantly replied : 

“I think I have already been tutored enough to 
comprehend all tliat is required of me. I seo little 
advantage in being independent in fortune, if I am to ' 
be dictated to and scolded at every turn. Between 
you and Mr, Somerton my fife is a perfect worry.” 

The lips of Senora Roselli unclosed to retort, but | 
she hastily said : 

“ There—there—no more of this, for yonder comes 
Mr. Fontaine, accompanied by the young girl he 
wrote about. Smooth your brow, Savella, and do not’ 
make an unfavourable impression on your kinsman in 
the first moment of meeting.” 

Savell# glanced through the open window at the ° 
pe who were approaching the house, and she 
said: 

“What a magnificent looking man my uncle Claude 
is! and I declare the young girl beside him is as 
dainty as a princess, and as beautifully dressed as if 
she were the heiress of his fortune. I have nothirg?+ 
in my wardrobe half so becoming ss that rose-coloured * 
robe is to ler.” 

“Because she is more beautiful than you—can’t 
you see that at a glance?” said the senora, spitefully. 
“ But you shall have finer things than she will dare to 
expect from this time out. I have Claude Fontaine 
under my thumb, and I will bend him to my will 
or ——” ‘The remainder of the sentence remained un- 
spoken, but the vindictive expression of her face legibly 
completed it—“ or crush him.” 

“Go and meet your uncle,” whispered Somerton in 
the ear of Savella; and casting aside the expression 
of envy which had lately darkened her face, slio 
moved quickly toward the entrance. : 

Fsola, in a flowing muslin robe, clasped over the 
bust with a delicately cut camco, a single white rose 
iu her dark, shining hair, looked as elegant and 
ristocratic as if “all the blood of all the Howards” 
lowed in her veins. Exercise had flushed her lately 
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she could ever hope to be, even in her brightest 
moments. 

When Isola saw the young stranger advancing she 
lingered behind, and permitted Fontaine to move 
forward alone, and offer her his first greeting. He 
opened his arms in voiceless emotion, and Savella 
sprang to his breast, exclaiming: 

“ My dear, dear uncle Claude! I saw you approach- 
ing, and hastened to receive your greeting. Let your 
own dear voice speak the assurance that I am welcome 
to your home and heart.” 

“ Most welcome, my niece—the child of my only 
and dearly loved brother! In this first moment of 
meeting I pledge to youany honour as a man to seek 
to render you happy in your new abode.” 

Fontaine held her a moment in his strong clasp, 
and his lips moved as if in prayer; then releasing her 
he drew Isola forward and said : 

“ Savella, let me present to you my daughter; be a 
sister to her, and I shall rejoice in having two affec- 
tionate and united children.” 

With a beaming smile, Isola held out her hand. 
Savella took it in both her own, and bending forward, 
touched her brow with her lips. She said with anima- 
tion: 

“This is charming! Till very lately I did not 
know that I should find a companion of my own age 
at Fountains. I feel sure that I shall be very 
happy here, uncle, and I thank you for giving me so 
lovely asister.” 

Her manner was perfectly natural, and the expres- 
sion of her face had so completely changed from that 
it wore when with her late companions that it scarcely 
seemed the same face. 

“] thank you,” said Isola, in a low tone; “and I 
sincerely trust that we shall love and appreciate each 
other.” 

“Ah, be sure of that, my charming sister. But we 
must tarry here no longer, uncle, for my aunt impa- 
tiently awaits you, and the good clergyman, to whom 
I owe so much, is with her.” 

Fontaine repressed the feeling of repulsion that 
thrilled through his frame, and making an effort to 
control himself, he followed Savella into the apart- 
ment, near the door of which stood his evil fate, in 


the person of Senora Roselli. 

Fully prepared for the meeting, she stood cool and 
dauntless, with « strange smile of triumph upon her 
thin lips. 


She advanced a step to meet him, and before he 
could speak she said : 

“ At last, Claude, we stand face to face again. For 
years I have sought to discover the place of your 
abode, that I might restore the orphan child of your 
poor brother to your protection. Now that duty is 
accomplished, I feel as if my work on earth is almost 
done.” 

The thoughts that arose in Fontaine's mind were 
little in accordance with his words. 

But he was a gentleman, aud he courteously re- 

ied : 

* “T owe you many thanks, senora, for the care you 
have taken of my niece, and you shall not find me 
ungrateful. Such requital as I can make will be 
fully ycurs.” 

“ Many thanks !—but you must not call me senora. 
Use no such ceremony with me, if you please; call 
me Bianca, asin those old happy days when you dwelt 
beneath my mother's roof in Rome. Ah, those were 
halcyon days indeed, and might have remained such 
had not the serpent of jealousy poisoned all our 

oys.” 
' Faiiitne shivered at this allusion, and in a tone of 
command, he said : ° 

“ Forbear! Recall not the memory of that time to 
me in the first moment of meeting. You have forgotten 
to present our friend to me, but there is no need of an 
introduction to him to whom I am indebted for the 
restoration of my niece.” 

With graceful courtesy he offered his hand to 
Somerton and welcomed him to his house. Then 
turniag in search of Isola, he drew her forward, and 
presented her to the two as the daughter of his adop- 
tion. 

The perfect ease and self-possession of her manner 
struck them both, and the mutual thought arose that, 
sustained by the affection of her protector, her preten- 
sions would not beso summarily put down as they 
had hoped. 

But both smifed on her with that hypocrisy which 
had long become habitual to them, and with the tact 
of a man of the world, Somerton soon glided into con- 
versation. 

When supper was announced, Savella sprang up, 
and vxeized on the left arm of her uncle, while she 
laughingly said to Isela : 

“T will leave you the other, but I claim for myself 
the one that is nearest his heart.” 

Fontaine’s*rare smile gleamed tenderly upon her, 
and he was evidently pleased by this sally. He held 





out his other arm to Isola, and, followed by the senora ! 





and her companion, they crossed the hall to the 
supper-room. 

‘The two latter exchanged a few brief words in sub- 
dued tones as they walked forward. The woman 
said : 

“ Savella has transcended my hopes. She enters 
fully into the part we have prepared for her.” 

“As if my pupil was likely to fail,” was the sar- 
castic rejoinder. “Be as true to yours, and we are 
settled for life in this magnificent home, with nothing 
to do but to enjoy the goods the gods provide.” 

“You need have no fears for me; and I defy any 
one to wrest from me the foothold I have this day 
gained in this house.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


acnenatinone fp ecarnnintans 
CHAPTER Ix. 


Guilt is a leprosy to every thought— 

Makes memory a hell, and hope a fear— 
Turns daylight into torture—gives to night 
A silence far more terrible than day, 

With ber accusing tongues and staring eyes! 


NELt ran rather than walked towards the mansion- 
house. When she approached the avenue, satisfied 
that she was far in advance of the slow funeral pro- 
cession, she slackened her pace to recover her breath, 
and then moved, with ber customary stately step, 
towards the house. The drawing-room was lighted 
up, and, as the heavy draperies were drawn aside, she 
commanded a full view of the interior of the apart- 
ment. ‘I'here sat the lady of the house, beautifully 
dressed, as she always was, but pale as the marble 
statues that adorned the niches of the room. The 
gipsy tapped lightly at the front door, which was 
opened by the lady herself. She did not appear sur- 
prised at seeing Nell at that hour of the eveuing, for 
the erratic habits of the outcast were not unfamiliar 
to her. 

“T have a few words to say to you, in private, 
Alice Carew,” was Nell’s brief explanation of her 
visit. 

“Walk in, then,” said the lady. 

Leading the way into the drawing-room, she seated 
herself on an ottoman, and requested the gipsy to take 
achair. But the latter declined. 

“You are a woman of strong nerves and good 
courage,” said Nell. “Summon all your firmness to 
hear what I have to say.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Alice, turning paler 
than before. 

“ You are sitting up for your husband ?” 

“T never retire when he is abroad. But you have 
alarmed me. Something serious has happened. I 
conjure you to relieve me of this suspense. 

But even Nell’s courage failed her. The import of 
her intelligence was so terrible, that now, with its 
utterance confided to her lips, she quailed. 

Mrs, Carew guessed at the fatal news—unspoken 
though it was. 

“My husband !" she shrieked, springing to her feet. 
“What of him? where is he? what has happened ?” 

There was such uine agony in the expression 
and tone, that Nell, fallen and vindictive as her nature 
was, felt in that moment that she was a woman with 
@ woman's sympathies after all; that the lovely lady 
who confronted her»guilty though she might be, was 
still not utterly fallen, not utterly undeserving pity, 
and she turned away to hide the first tears that had 
moistened those hot, fierce eyes for many and many a 
long year. 

Recovering herself by an effort, she strode a pace 
nearer to Alice, and taking her whitesoft hand in both 
of hers, she stammered out : 

“ Alice Carew, you are a widow !” 

A sharp cry burst from the lips of Alice—such a cry 
as the swift-winged messenger of death sometimes ex- 
torts from the stricken soldier on the field of battle, 
and then she sank to the earth, an inert mass. 

“Tt has killed her!” thought Nell. “Who would 
have thought that so much feeling could have survived 
so much falsehood 2?” 

But she loosened the dress of the sufferer, bathed 
her forehead and lips with water from a silver pitcher, 
and saw her at last begin to revive. Then rushing to 
the bell-rope she pulled it violently. 

Fanchette, a French waiting-maid, tenderly attached 
to her mistuess, instantly obeyed the summons. 

“ Look to your mistréss,” said the gipsy. 

“Oh, mon dieu! what is it?” cried the girl, wring- 
ing ler hands. 

“The worst is over,” said Nell. “ Your master 
has been murdered. See to your mistress, or there 
may be two dead bodies in the house to-night.” 

With these words, she strode to the front door and 
flung it wide open, so that the broad glare of the 
hal! lamp might stream forth on the night. 





A man advanced from the shrubbery. 

“ Does she know it ? ” he asked, in a low tone. 

“ Yes,” replied Nell. “ You can bring in the dead” 

Tramp! tramp! along the gravel way, up the steps 
along the hall, staggering under their weighty bur. 
then, came the bearers, nor paused until, marshalleq 
by Stephen, they laid the dead man on the library. 
table, which had been hastily swept clear of books and 
papers. ‘They were busy in composing the limbs, 
when a spectral form appeared at the door—a woman 
in white—her face as white as her dress, which was 
all in disorder, while her light golden locks streamed 
back wildly from her shoulders, 

“ No, no, mistress,” cried Stephen, imploringby ; “not 
now—don't—heisn’t in a fit condition to be seen.” 

“ Stand back!” she shrieked; “ who shall dare to 
dispute my passage here? Give way, I command you, 
I must and will enter.” 

It was useless to oppose her. She rushed forward 
and flung herself upon: the bo.ly, kissed the cold lips, 
the torn breast, the lifeless hands, the grey locks— 
sobbing, convulsed, agonized—rent by a grief incon- 
solable and uncontrollable. 

Raising her head a moment, she waved her hand 
wildly towards the door. 

“ Go -—go—my friends,” she gasped. “Go, leave 
me alone with my dead.” 

a will kill herself!” cried the waiting. 
maid. 

“Leave me, Fanchette—leave me, one andall! [ 
have need to be alone.” 

There was something half imperative, half pleading 
in her tone, but her commands were irresistible. The 
spectators withdrew ; the men from the village eagerly 
hastened back to their homes. Nell left the grounds, 
and the bailiff and Stephen consulted about tele- 
graphing the fatal news to Mrs. Rogers, that she might 
break it to Marian. The other servants huddled to- 
gether in the kitchen, and talked in undertones of the 
terrible tragedy that had occurred. 

“Dead! dead!” cried Alice, as she gazed upon the 
rigid form before her. ‘It cannot be! Oh, Seaton! 
Seaton! my beloved—my pride—my joy—my friend 
—my all—speak! Oh, if your spirit hovers near its 
earthly tabernacle, give me some token that you did 
not die unforgiving. Oh, why was not I taken and 
you left? Why did not I follow you ?—for I had a pre- 
sentiment of evil. I would have died for you—smiling 
as I felt the weapon that was directed at your heart 
sheathed in my own bosom. Oh, God! he moves not. 
He is dead—dead—dead! Oh, that he were alive, 
even if those eyes never more looked kindly into mine, 
as they used to do before the shadow came between 
us.” 


She fell upon her knees exhausted with emotion, 
her head buried in ber hands, From this state sho 
was roused by a cold hand laid upon her shoulder. 
She sprang to her feet in terror, believing for a mo- 
ment that her invocation had been listened to, and 
that the dead was permitted to commune with her. 
But it was no dead hand that had frozen her flesh and 
sent a shudder through her frame. She turned and 
beheld Jervis Chester. 

“You here!” she cried. “You here and beneath 
his roof!” as she pointed to the corpse. 

oe ag is past harming me or you,” replied Chester, 
coldly. 

“ How dare you present yourself here, and at such 
a time?” 

“T came to offer you my condélence—or congratu- 
lations, whichever you choose.” And he attempted 
to take her hand. But she withdrew it indignantly. 

“Do not profane me by your touch,” ied Alice 
Carew. me, or I will summon my servants and 
order them to drive you from my doors.” 

“You dare not,” replied Chester, coolly. 

“Dare not?” 

“No; you have a daughter.” 

Her head sank upon her breast. 

“ Heaven forgive me! I had forgotten her.” 

“You have good courage,” said Chester, sneeringly. 
“to breath the name of heaven in the presence of that 
man whom you deceived for so many years.” 

Alice Carew made a deprecating gesture. 

“Spare me!” she said, with a trembling voice. 

“Good!” said Chester, “ that tone suits you better 
than the tragedy-queen rant you have been indulging 
in. Believe me, that sort of thing is played out.” 

There was a silence of some moments. 

“ Jervis Chester,” said the stricken woman, “if you 
are not a fiend in human shape, leave me to mysel{[— 
ae a at least.” 

“You must make some allowances for the keen 
pangs of jealousy,” said Chester. 

She made no reply to this. 

“Believe me,” he continued, “this exaggerated 
grief is altogether out of place. In public it is very 
well; but between ourselves, my dear, it i. in very 
bad taste. Let us look at this occurrence from 3 
practical stand-point. The death of this gentlemau 
renders us rich.” 
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Us! she caught at the word with frenzied eager- 
ness. A terrible light flashed upon her brain aud 
radiated from her eyes. 

“+Renders us rich!’ 
murderer#!” 

Jervis shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are wrong, ma chére amie—entirely out. I 
hadn't the least hand in the affair. He might have 
lived to the age of Methusalel:, for me.” 

“ You believed yourself interested in his death— 
you have unconsciously avowed your calculation—it 
was your hand——” 

“Hold!” said Chester, haughtily. 


Jervis Chester, you are the 


“Even from 
mit such an accusation to be repeated. The murderer 
bas been detected and arrested.” 

“Thank God!” was the fervent exclamation of the 
widow. 

“ You cannot guess who did the deed ?” 

“ Name him.” 

“Remember that you bid me do so. After all, you 
must hear it sooner or later, Know, then, that this 
was no ordinary murderer, but the perpetrator of this 
deed—no, it is too terrible.” 

“ Name him, I command you.” 

“ Frederick Carew—your son and his!” 

A wild shriek, that rang through all the house and 
far out upon the night, and then all was still. The 
servants rushed into the room. ‘There lay the dead 
man on the table—there lay the prostrate form of the 
lady of Holmby. Chester was gone. 

They lifted her and carried her to bed. Her maid 
applied the usual restoratives and she regained her 
senses—but only to lose them again in another faint- 
ing fit, A physician was summoned in hot haste, 
and spent the night at her bedside. For hours he 
ieared for her life or her reason. Both were spared, 
mercifully, since it was the decree of Provideuce to 
which we all must bow; and yet to what a con- 
sciousness of agony did she awake upon the mor- 
row! 

It was a slight alleviation to her sorrows to be 
folded in the arma of Marian, who arrived with Mrs. 

in the earliest train that left London for 
Lebanham. How much greater would have been the 
relief could she have poured forth all her sorrows to 
that sympathizing listener! But alas! there was that 
within her bosom to which her lips must be for ever 
sealed. There was a dark mystery in her life which 
had poisoned the very well-springs of existence, and 
which gave ten-fold blackness to the funeral gloom 
which brooded over the household of Holmby. 


CHAPTER X. 
Slow to the vault they come, with heavy tread, 
Bending beneath the body and its lead. 


THERE are miseries in the world, which, when we 
read about them, appear unendurable. Especially 
does it seem that when such calamities descend upon 
gentle natures they must infallibly overwhelm and 
crush them. But in almost every human heart there 
is a latent energy which springs to the antagonism of 
misfortune, as a soldier leaps to arms at the warning 
roll of the drum. The very beings whom light 
troubles distress and disturb, meet heavier blows with 
a heroism that challenges universal admiration. Even 
where such woes come with a terrible unexpecteduess, 
the resistance is quite as pronounced. But for this 
beneficent provision of nature, the race of man would 
soon become extinct. 

Thus, though the deepest grief reigned in the halls 
of Holmby, despair did not accompany it. Mother 
and daughter bowed indeed before the blow, but cruel 
though it was, it was not fatal. 

The hours passed with paroxysms of irrepressible, 
passionate agony—gusty swells of grief; but each 
crisis was followed by a calm, during which nature 
reacted against the pressure. 

Silence, broken only by these occasional outbursts 
of tears and wailing, encliained the entire household. 
The servants moved about their duties with noiseless 
feet, and spoke only in whispers. The blinds, all 
closed, made twilight throughout the interior, Such 
was the stillness that even the whispers of the breeze 
in its dalliance with the foliage, the songs of the birds 
to their mates, seemed harsh and clangorous. At 
such a period of grief how mocking seems the bright- 
ness, the serenity, the music of nature! The mourner 
looks reproachfully on the sunshiny sky which bends 
without a cloud over the desolate home. It seems to 
the stricken heart that the heavens should be hung 
with black, that the clouds should pour down rain, 
and the birds cease their joyous carols. The old say- 
ing: 

“ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on, 
Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on,” 
had its origin in this sentiment. 

Night came. The sad, chilling preliminaries of the 

funeral had all been arranged. ‘I’ 





vou, and in your present excited state, I cannot per-| 





nished, high-ceiled apartment. There, cleansed of the 


stains that bore witness to the violent parting of soul 
and body, with features serene and composed, beautiful 
in death, habited as in life, lay the late master of 
Holmby, in a plain rosewood coffin on the bed of 
state. 


Through the blinds at the open windows came the 
breath of the monthly honeysuckles that twined round 
the pillars of the portico, while odorous flowers, heaped 
in profusion in alabaster vases, diffused an additional 
perfume through the room. 

Towards midnight the lady of Holmby arose. She 
stepped from her bed to the floor lightly, hoping not 
to disturb the slumber into which Marian had 
fallen. ‘Throwing a wrapper over her  slioulders, 
she glided towards the door, but as she turned a 
backward glance, just before opening it, she saw that 
Marian had arisen too. Their eyes met and they 
understood each other. Hand-in-hand they entered 
the chamber of death, The servant who was keeping 
watch, quietly rose, bowed and retired, leaving the 
mourners alone with their dead. 

A single shaded lamp shed its mild lustre on the still, 
white face as they sat down by the bedside. Neither 
spoke a word—neither shed a tear; for the fountain 
of sorrow was well-nigh dried, and their grief could 
not but be undemonstrative. 

After a long period of time passed in mute contem- 
plation, the lady of Holmby exclaimed : 

* Oh, that those mute lips could utter but a single 
word of tenderness! The miracle would not freeze 
me with horror—I could endure its terror—were I 
but freed from doubt—could I but learn that my grief 
had been acceptable to him—that his spirit knows 
mine at last—if it knew it not on earth.” 

Scarcely had the words left her lips than a current 
of perfumed air swept through the apartment, gently 
waving the curtains of the bed, as if unseen wings 
had fanned them. Marian was surprised, for the air 
moved in the direction of the windows against which 
it pressed the lace curtains, and could not of course 
proceed from without. Then came a sort of whispered 
music, low and sweet, but audible, in strains at first 
fitful as the melodious murmurings of a wind-harp, 
then-becoming more regular and cadenced, until finally 
the listeners recogn’ in wonder a favourite air of 
Carew’s, one which his wife had first played and sung 
to him in happiersyears, 

With clasped hands and streaming eyes, Alice fell 
upon her knees, ss this miracle as a special 
favour and token of forgiveness, Had she alone 
heard this music, she would have doubted the evidence 
of her senses; but Marian heard it too. Though low 
and soft, it was perfectly distinct. At last it died 
away in a strain of inlescribable sweetuess. No 
mortal music was ever half so ravishing. It floated 
in the air—now seeming to proceed from one spot, 
now another, as if invisible choristers were poised on 
the air and floating about over the heads of the 
listeners, 

As the last long-drawn note died into silence, 
Marian drew near to her mother, and taking her hand, 
they united their voices and hearts in prayer. Then, 
after one more long,. lingering look at the dead, 
they withdrew, the servant who was waiting respect- 
fully without sesuming lis post ay watcher of the 
dead. 

But neither mother nor daughter slept again that 
night.,. It was not the mysterious spirit-music they 
had heard—not sorrow for the dead that kept them 
awake. The same dark subject of agony weighed 
upon the hearts of both. . 

‘The deed which had widowed the one and orphaned 
the other had been committed by a son and a brother ; 
a deed so horrible, that the wisest of aucient legisla- 
tors had not provided for it in his penal code, deeming 
its commission impossible even in those days of 
heathen civilization. ‘I'he widow had imparted the 
awful tale to Marian, though it cost her the most 


cruel effort to reveal it, and had communicated those | 


details which rendered it certain that the act was 
parricidal. 

Marian was aware how low her brother had fallen. 
She bad seen him reeling through the streets of Lon- 
don in broad daylight, and he had come intoxicated to 
her aunt’s to beg for money, while a couple of un- 
washed ruffians were waiting for lim at the corner 
of the street to receive the produce of his impor- 
tunity. 

That was his last visit, for Mrs. Rogers, a woman of 
great decision of character, had intimated to the de- 
graded wretch, that if he dared present himself again, 
she would give him in charge of the police, 

Almost ignorant of vice as she was, Marian knew 
enough to be certain that there was yet a lower depth 
for a man who had thus abandoned himself to the 
passion for drink, and that from bullying beggary to 
theft, there was but a single step. But that murder— 

icide—was within the scope of possible commission 


dead had been | by Frederick Carew —of course no mind like hers 


removed to the best bed-chamber, a sumptuously-fur- | could, in the wildest range of imagination, dream. 





And the reality was so terrible, that she could not even 
now grasp it. 

Again and again, asthe portentous horror obtruded 
itself, she thrust it aside, as a dream born of the lowest 
pit. Now, with the dread evidence of the crime 
Jying in the next apartment, the fixed fact seemed 
fiction. Frederick could not be guilty. He could not 
have been near the spot—he could not have been near 
Lebanham. He must still be in London, revelling 
with his dissolute compauions. Oh, if that were so— 
if that were so—he would seem comparatively sinless 
in her eyes, even if he should present himself, reeling 
with the fumes of recent debauchery, at the funeral. 
But, howsoever slighted, the awful fact would con- 
tinue to present itself. No one but Frederick Carew, 
her brother, could have slain her father! Was he not 
now lying in gaol? [ad not one set of men already 
pronounced him guilty ? Was it not certain that 
another set of men would try him? Did not his 
conviction follow logically ? Would he not expiate 
his guilt by death—a shameful death ? Her agony 
became so great, that a scream burst from her lips. 

“ What was it, Marian ? ” cried her mother. 

“Frederick! Frederick!” said the wretched girl. 

“T, too, was thinking of him,” said her mother, as 
she folded the shuddering girl to her heart. 

But scenes like these are too painful to be dwelt 
upon. We shall draw a veil over the couch of the 
desolate pair. ‘The next day the funeral took place, 
and it was to have been private, but the feeling of 
the late Mr. Carew’s townspeople proved to be 
irrepressible. Every place of business was closed 
—and a procession, including not only the inhabitants, 
but numbers from the adjacent towns in the county, 
followed to the grave the remains of the man whom 
they universally respected. They were deposited in 
the picturesque burial ground belonging to the church 
of Lebanham, where he had worshipped all his life- 
time. 

The murder, of course, continued to be the topic of 
town talk for days. Indeed, the excitement was 
not local but made a sensation all over the country, the 
circumstances attending it were so unprecedently 
terrible. 

Public curiosity was also excited as to the amount of 
the property of the deceased, and his testamentary dis- 

ition of it. This did not remain a secret, and in a 
ew days every one learned that the great bulk of the 
immense Carew property had been left to Marian, Mr. 
Justin Merivale, being appointed trustee, untib 
the young lady reached tlhe age of twenty-one. 
Frederick Carew had been disinherited in consequence, 
the testator declared, of his misconduct and ineradica- 
bly bad habits. Provision was made for his wife, who 
was to receive in ready money a large sum considered 
by itself, but a small one in comparison with the 
wealth of the deceased. It was noteworthy also, that 
even the usual epithet of ‘‘ beloved” was not bestowed 
upon his wife, where her name occurred in the will, 
but she was merely formally mentioned, while every 
word of endearment was lavished upon Marian. 
A considerable amount of property was bequeathed to 
Mrs. Rogers, sister of the deceased, and a motherly care 
of Marian was enjoined upon this lady, whose affec- 
tionate and high character were recognized in expressive 
language. The will bore a date not long antecedent 
tu that of the murder. 

Marian and her mother, after the dead had been 
reverently committed to tae grave, lad a cruel ordeal! 
before them. ‘They had obtained permission to visit 
Frederick Carew, whose trial was soon to take place. 

They found him a mere wreck of a man— prostrate 
in body and with a clouded spirit. He manifested) 
profound emotion, however, at the appearance of his 
mother and his sister, and a few tears bedewed his 
sunken cheeks. 

“TI did not expect to see you here,” he said, in a 
hollow voice, his eyes riveted to the floor of his cell. 

“T could not leave Lebanhai without seeing you, 
my poor, wretched boy,” said Alice. “I could not 
forget that you were my son.” 

“T am unworthy of the name,” said Frederick, 
gloomily. 

“But oh, if I could but persuade myself to think 
that you were guiltless of the charge laid to your 
account!” 

“Tam the cause of my father’s death!” replied 
Frederick. 

‘* What! do you confess it ? ” 

“To you—not to the world. My plea before the 
bench is “ Not Guilty!” But I deserve to die, ‘They 
have the proof of my guilt. Nothing can save me. 
I do not wish to live. All I ask is not to be allowed 
to linger. ‘I'he world and I are not friends, I might 
have been a man—lI chose tobe a brute. He”—here 
his voice shook—“ was my best friend; he lavished 
money on me, he gave me good advice, he forgave 
me again and again; he was right to cast me off.” 

“ Have you no word of comfort for us?” asked 
Marian. 

“ Only this; forget me—forget that I ever lived!” 
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“You know that is impossible!” cried Marian, 
yursting into tears. 

“ T cannot distinguish the possible from the impos- 
sible,” was the reply. My mind is confused—ineap- 
sble of thought and reasoning. Let things take their 
course. Fate—Providence, whatever you may choose 
to call it—shapes our destinies. I have fallen so low 
that nothing but a miracle can raise me.” 

“ Let me implore you to seek spiritual advice,” said 
his mother. 

“It has been bestowed on me. Good men visit me, 
and will repeat their visits. I have forgotten to pray, 
though. It seems a long time since we went to 
ehurch together, and Marian and I sat on the same 
bench in the Sunday-school.” 

“Oh, brother—brother! ” said Marian, “ will you 
not now join usin prayers for mercy?” 

‘“Not new—not now,” said the prisoner, waving 
his band. “I tell you I am notin the fitting mood. 
1 am distracted, and your presence only adds to my 
abject misery. Why did you come atall? I did not 
send for you. I am not mad, but I sha!l be if they 
keep me here leng. Do you know,” he added, sink- 
ing his voice to a shuddering whi<per, “that all night 
tong I hear the bells tolling? I heard them tolling 
yesterday afternoon, and they told me they were 
putting him in the ground. Ever since I hear them 
boom—boomin g.” 

“Come away,” said Marian, seizing her mother's 
arm. ‘ It is indeed useless to remain here longer.” 

Alice held owt her hand to the prisoner. 

“May God forgive you,” she said solemnly, “as I 

do!” 
“ Amen!” said the prisoner, in a hollow voice. “I 
thank you, but I cannot touch your hand. You for- 
get whose blood moistened and reddened mine on that 
fatal night; and yet , 

“Yot what?” asked Alice, eagerly. 

“Nothing. I ean't pursue a train of ideas. I don't 
know what I was thinking about.” 

“Farewell, Frederick,” said Marian; “we shall 
meet again. I have provided a lawyer for your de- 
fence.” 

“Tell him the greatest favour he can do me is to 
throw up my case in court. If you knew how weary 
I am of life, you would wish me joy at tue prospect 
ef so soon losing it. Farewell.” 

They passed the deor which was locked and barred 
upon the inmate of the cell, and then, with hearts 
bowed down with sorrow and same, they returned 
to Holmby. 





(To be continued.) 





Severe Frost on tHe Ist or Jowe.—Mr. Plant, 
of Birmingham, writes as follows: “ The cold weather 
which set in on the 24th of May continues with in- 
reased severity. I have now to record a frost of 
greater importance tlian any before registered here in 
the month of June. The following are my readings 
of instruments this morning: Register thermometers. 
> June 1.—4 ft. above ground, 31 deg.; on grass, 23 
deg.; highest in the shade in 24 hours, 54 deg. The 
mean is 14 deg. below the average for the Ist of June 
in 28 years. The 7th of June, 1841, was very cold; 
the mean was only 43°5 deg., being 13"deg. below the 
average, but 1 deg. above the past 24 hours. 

A Wuire Sanp-Srar.—The tesselated-pavement 
pattern of the body of this starfish, and also the 
pattern of the scales which form its arms, are indeed 
mest complicated and beautiful; and if you wish to 
gain a prize for an elegant and tasteful pattern for 
the ornamental edging of jewellery or a lace border, 
copy the design upon the armsof this poor neglected 
little sand-star; the judges of design would be quite 
certain to award a prize, and it isa thousand to one if 
they would ever guess whence the idea was obtained, 
#0 much more bewutifal are the patterns which. nature 
designs for the most humble of her creatures than 
those conceived by the most clever human artist that 
ever lived. 

Freak oF Bsts.—On the afterneon of Tuesday, 
May 17th, a swarm of bees descended the chimney of 
the drawing-room of Whitland Abbey, and alighted 
én a dense mass on the wall between the windows, of 
which, though open at the time, they did not think fit 
to avail themsebves for exit, bat remained perfectly 
quiet on the spot they had chosen. ‘Towards dusk, 
one of the farm labourers was introduced, bearing a 
common straw hive and slate. In this he raked the 
whole lot with his hand, no disinelination thereto, or 
disposition to sting him being evinced by the bees. 
Having covered the hive with the slate, it was placed 
in its proper position, on # small table, where it stood 
during the night, the inmates being allowed free egress 
through the hole at the bottem. On entering the room 
next morning, the bees were found flying about in all 
directions, and upon the windew being opened they 
all speedily took their departure. However, strange 
to say, every one of them returned in the evening, and | 
peaceably entered the hive, which was then carried to - 











the garden and placed in an eligible situation. They 
have ever since taken most kindly to their new habi- 
tation, and appear now to be as busy and happy as 
bees can be. It is the largest swarm that any one 
remembers to have seen in this neighbourhood, and 
they must have travelled a long distance at their 
arrival, from the symptoms of fatigue shown. No fire 
had been lit in the grate of the room since the warm 
dry weather set in. 





THE SECRET VAULT. 


CHAPTER L 


Tue wall-bound city of Vienna, nestled in its 
fertile plain, between the dark, rolling Danube and 
the murmuring Vien, was just receiving upon its 
lofty spires the last rays of the setting sun. A warm, 
calm day in June was about losing itself in the past, 
and the gentle twilight began to impart to the atmo- 
sphere a more joyous and invigorating power. Ina 
narrow, dirty street—all the streets are narrow, but 
this was extremely so—near the eastern gate, which 
opens towards the influx of the two rivers, stood a 
small, rickety dwelling. at the door of which was a 
middle-aged man, engaged in the soothing occupation 
ef smoking an old clay pipe. We said he was middle - 
aged—he had at least seen forty-five winters, and 
from his present appearance, it would be naturally 
supposed that years bad added nothing to his earthly 
store—a contented mind, and a conscience at peace 
with itself, was ail that he could boast; yet few there 
were in Vienna who were happier than the poor 
mason, Roland Eppendorf. He had no one to support 
but himself, and though bis income from the following 
of his avecation was a mere trifle, yet his wants wero 
few, and from out lis seanty purse he had often given 
his last kreutzer in charity. 

Eppendorf sat and smoked, ever and anon taking a 
sip from a pewter tankard of beer that stood upon 
the threshold by his side—and thus passed two hours 
after the sun had gone to its rest. He was just upon 
the point of rising to enter his humble dwelling, when 
he observed some one approwching from the centre of 
the city, and feeling a natural curiosity to see what a 
well-dressed oli gentleman could want in that part of 
the town, he determined to remain. 

“Does one Roland Eppendorf dwell hereabouts?” 
asked the stranger, as he came up-to the door. 

“Intrath he does, good sir,” replied Roland, as 
lve cast a enrious glance over the rich dress of his 
questioner. 

“ Where could I find him?” 

“ Here, sir, and at your service.” 

“You?” 

“T am Roland Eppendorf.” 

“The mason ?” 

* Exactly.” 

The new-comer, who was a man of some sixty 
years, at least, gazed upon the mason with ascratiniz- 
ing leok, and after being satisfied with his survey, he 
asked : 





“ Have yous room into which'we could repair for 
a few moments?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Eppendorf. “ If you will follow 
me, I will show you.” 

As he spoke, he led the way through the short, 
narrow entry, and turning to the right he entered a 
small, dingy room, in which were a table, two. chairs, 
and a low bed. 

“Here we are,” said the mason, as he closed the 
door after his visitor had entered; “just let me light 
my candle,” 

The tinder-bex was procured, and in a few moments 
a tallow candle was burning upon the table. 

“ Eppendorf,” said the stranger, as soon as his hum- 
ble hest had seated himself, “I believe you bave no 
family?” 

“Myself and my cat compose my whole household.” 

“Then you are jast the man I want. How would 
you like a iob that will fill your purse with gold?” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” returned the 
mason, while his eyes sparkled at the bare idea of 
earning gold. 

“But you cannot return here until the work is 
finished.” 
ae If I can only eat and sleep, I shall not care for 
that.” 

“Of the former you shall have plenty, and of the) 
latter you shall have ae much as you need; bat,” 
contimaed the stranger, “the work will require the, 
tact of an experienced workman.” be 

“ Vienna does not contain « piece of masonry that 
I cannot equal,” said Eppendorf, with a perceptible 
flush of pride. 

“ So far, so ” the stranger returned, while a 
look of satisfaction beamed upon his countenance ; 
“but there is yet another thing.” 

* Name it.” 
“You must allow me te blindfold you, and you | 





must also swear to keep secret the work which you 
perform.” 

Eppendorf sat for some moments in silence, Thy 
idea of being led blindfelded through the city at th, 
will of another was not so agreeable; but then no og, 
could wish to harm him, and he was upon the point of 
agreeing to the compact, when his visitor remarked, 4 
he neticed the mason’s hesitation : 

“T will plainly tell you my objeet. I am anolj 
man, and have, during my lifetime, amassed a larg, 
fortune, and now I desire to havea secret vault cop. 
structed, where I can effectually conceal it.” 

“T will build it, and agree to your terms, provide) 
you pay me well.” 

“ What say you to one hundred ducats? ” 

“‘One hundred ducats! " exclaimed Eppendorf, fairly 
starting from his seat at the bare anticipation of 1. 
ceiving such an amount. 

“Yes; all in gold.” 

“T will go.” 

“ And swear to keep the secret?” 

“Yes; most sacredly.” 

“ Then, come on.” 

As the stranger spoke, he drow from his pocket, 
silken handkerchief, with which he effectually blinded 
the mason; and having done this, he led him forth 
into the street. At the request of Eppendorf, be 
locked the outer door, and hauded the key over to ity 
owner, and then started off’ For a good hour the 
mason was led on his darkened way, by a varied, 
circuitous route, and at the end of that time he wa 
led up a flight of stone steps, after which he knew hy 
had entered a spacious mansion. To be sur, 
his power of seeing was gone, but then there is some- 
thiug abeut the atmosphere of a stately mansion 
sort of perfume arising from the rich furniture, ands 
coolness from the smonth, marble pavement, that car- 
not be mistaken. Eppendorf was led through seven! 
passages, down two long flights of stone steps, after 
which the bandage was taken from his eyes, when be 
found himself in a low, arched passage, lighted only 
by a lantern, which his guide held in his hand. 

“This way,” said the stranger, as he started for- 
ward, and at the end of a few moments they bai 
traversed tle long passage, and stopped by the side of 
a dark looking hole, where one of the wide stone slabs 
appeared to have been lifted from its place, andy 
through which projected: the end of a ladder. Onall 
hands lay heaps of rubbish, together with stones ani 
mortar. 

“ Gaspard,” called the old man,as he leaned his 
head.over the hole, “ come wp here!” 

Ina few moments the head of a man appeared 
above tle flags, aud its owner soon stood on the pave- 
ment beside them. 

‘Here, Gaspard, is the mason who has contracted 
to build the vault,” said the apparent owner of the 
place, ‘and you will render. him all the assistanc 
you can.” 

Then turning to Eppendorf, he contiaued: 

“Here you will find stones and mortar, together 
with the requisite tools, sufficient for the werk you 
have to de. Gaspard has the plea of the vanit, and 
you will easily make it out if you ave master of your 
business. Let the stones be laid even, cemented well 
—aud, above all, have the whole surface of the work 
as smooth as i Beyond, im that s»aall room, 
you will find a bed; and I will see that you are well 
supplied with food.” 

uring three weeks Roland Eppendorf and his as- 
sistant worked on assiduously at their task. Every 
morning their mysterious emp.oyer brought them food 
enough to last through the day, with eil te replenish 
their lamp, and gave directions about the work. 

On the merning that clesed the third week, the 
mason reported that his job was completed, and their 
employer descended with them to examine the result of 
their labours, 

The vault was about twenty feet deep, perfectly 
round, being twelve feet in diameter, and the top 
gradually curved in till it reached the moveable slab 
which formed a sort of apex to the whole. The en- 
ployer gazed around with a careful eye; and alter 
having expressed his entire satisfaction, he started to 
ascend the ladder. 

Just as he reached the top his hat fell from his 
head, and turning back, he called upon the men to 
pick it up. No sooner had tle mason and his assist- 
ant stoeped—one to hold the light and the other te 
find the hat—than the old man sprang quickly upon 
o pavement above,and drew the ladder up alter 


Roland Eppendorf cried aloud to be released from 
the vault, and so did his companion, but they called 
to a man who knew no mercy. 

The eld villain threw the ladder on one side, and 
then moved the wide stone slab to its place, where it 
swung ® moment as though it rested ou a pivot, and 
then, as he placed his foot upon a email spring, it 
ceased its vibrations, and with a sharp click it came 
to its place. There it rested so like, its neighbours 
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her lover’s shoulder, and burst into tears. Konrad was | 
more than ever touched by this grief, and imprinting 
a warm kiss upon her brow, he uttered: 

“You shall not be sacrificed thus; I will see the 
emperor——” 

He spoke no further, for at that moment the old 
baron stood within the apartment. 

“So, so,” uttered de Sigefroi, between his clenched 
teeth, while he trembled with rage, “ this is the manner 
of your instruction, is it? A pretty tutor I have en- 
gaged for my daughter. She shall not be sacrificed, 
eh? There, sir, go—go! and dare not ever to set 
your foot in my house again. The door is open!” 

Konrad Bleinkoff felt the angry words rising to his 
tongue, but with a strong effort he kept them back, 
and bending a look of earnest appeal upon Celeste— 
in which was shadowed forth a hopeful prayer—he 
turned towards the open door. 

“Frayherr Sigefroi,” said he, as he hesitated a 
moment ere he reached the threshold, “is it my fault | 
that | have loved your daugliter? ” | 

‘* You love my daughter?” iterated the baron, in a | 
tone of utter contempt. “Don't urge me to strike 
you. Leave the house at once.” 

Konrad hesitated a moment, but that was all. On 
the next he had quitted the apartment; and as soen 
as he was gone, de Sigefroi turned to his daughter. 

“ Celeste,” le said, as the door closed behind the 
retiring youth, “are you prepared to tell your father 
the truth?” : 

The weeping girl looked fora moment up into her 
father’s face, but she saw no spark of sympathy there, 
and folding up the wings of half-fledged hope that 
had almost fluttered in her bosom, she calmly re- 
plied : 

“T never told my father a lie.” 

* And never deceived him ? ” 

“No,” answered the fait girl, while an expression 
of conseious rectitude added a new charm to her 
features. 

“'Then tell me—do you love this music teacher of 
yours.” 

* Bat he is not-——” 

“Do you love young Bleinkoff?™ sternly interrap- 
ted the old baron, while he bent a threatening look 


that po one could have mistrusted that it was different 
from the rest. - 

The.old man had accomplished his purpose. _ The 
Secret Vault was constructed, and the only living 
beings, beside himself, who knew of its existence, 
were incarcerated within its massive walls. 

“You may ery out till doomsday,” muttered the 
villain to himself, as the dull sound of the poor men’s 
calls fell upon lis ears; ‘‘but no power on earth can 
release you from that prison. You built it, and you 
should know its purpose. They will suffer but a short 
time. Death will soon still their hearts!” 

As he spoke, he moved the ladder away into 
another place, and gathering up the tools, he deposited 
them within a small cell which led out from the pas- 

a few steps from the secret slab, and having 
locked the doer, he took up the lantern which he had 
brought with him, and made his way out from among 
the vaults, 

Go to your couch, old man, and as you go, take 
with you the memory of the deed you have done! 





CHAPTER IL 


One of the noblest residences in Vienna, situated 
within @ pistol-shot of the royal palace, was tliat of 
old Baron de Sigefroi. What people At of the 
baron they generally kept to themselves, for, at the 
period of which’ we write, the lews people ex-~ 
pressed any thoughts against the nobility the better 
they were off; bat what people said of him might 
have been all very well, for he was very rich. 

In the sumptuously-furnished apartment of Sige- 
froi’s dwelling sat the Lady Celeste, the only child of 
the old baron. Other chiltiren had been given him, 
but only the youngest was permitted to live. She was 
now in her eighteenth year, and was as lovely as the 
dew-gemmed rose at early morn; nor was her loveli- 
ness of the form and feature alone, bat the soul—the 
heart spoke out in her beaming eyes of gentleness 
and virtue, and of a goodness that knew no earthly 
trammels. Had she been less good and more proud, 
she would have suited her‘father better; but as it was, 
he loved her, and, as he thought, tenderly. 

By the side of Celeste, upon a low ottoman, sat a 
young man, over whose raven locks some twenty-one | upon his dauyliter. 
years had rolled, and us he gazed up into the faceof| “Ile is good and virtuous, father, and is already in 
his companion, half-tearfully, and yet half-hopefully, | favour with the emperor,” said Celeste, as she held up 
it would not have puzzled the beholder to tell the| her hands imploringly towards her iron-hearted 
thoughts that were burning in his bosom. Konrad | parent. 

Bleinkoff had been engaged as a music teacher to the “Do you love him ?” thundered the old man, while 








fair girl, and for a long time he gave his lessons with~ his brows knit darker and more threateningly. 

out other thought than that of his glorious art; bat,| “I do.” murmured the noble girl; and as she spoke, | 

alas! at an evil moment young Cupid singled out the | she settled back upon her seat, and buried her face 

teacher and his fair pupil for his victiins, and when | in her hands. 

we see them now, they have already pledged their | For full a minute the old man paced up and down 

mutual faith. | the apartment, almost struck dumb by the passion 
“ Alas!” said Konrad, as he held the willing hand | that raged within him; then stopping in front of the | 

of his companion within his own, “I fear you speak | seat which she occupied, he said, or rather gasped, for 


before him, and the proud baron quailed beneath that 
glance. He was not in a fit state to meet tle repre- 
sentative of his church; but forcing back the anger 
which even he dared not offer to the holy father, he 
said : 

“T am the Baron de Sigefroi; now the sooner your 
business is done, the better shall I be satisfied.” 

“One moment will suffice,” returned the monk. 
“The emperor would see you at: the imperial palace 
immediately.” 

“ And wherefore? ” 

“ He will tell thee himself.” 

As the monk returned this laconic answer, he turned 
and left the apartment. For several moments the 
baron stood by his table, buried in deep thought. 

First, there was something in the bearing and tone 
of the man who hed just left him that made him feel 
uneasy ; why it was he could not tell, but stil) an un- 
definable sensation of dread crept over him, as the- 
tones of his visitor rang in his eats. Then what 
could the emperor want of him at such a time? and> 
why send a monk after him? But the mandate must 
be har ; and in a short time he started for the im» 


al palace. 

Joseph IE. sat within one of the smaller drawing- 
rooms of the palace, and when the baron was ushered 
into his presence, a deep, dark frown rested upon his 
brow; but as le addressed his subject that froww 
passed away, though his countenance was still stern. 

“ Frayherr Sigefroi,” said the emperor, as the old» 
man bent low before him, “‘ we have sent for thee 
touching a matter of some importance—no more’ nor 
less than the happiness of two of our faithful 
subjects.” 

“What is your will, sire?” asked the baron, with a 
gesture of impatience. 

“ First, that you contract no marriage bonds between 
the Count de Gudius and your daughter; and, sevondly, 
that you will give the lady’s hand to him whe already, 

her heart—young Konrad Bleinkoff.” 

“ And does your majesty command this?” asked 
Sigefrei, with a show of resentment which he coulé 
not conceal. 

“Oh, no,” returned Joseph, “I do not command it 
—I merely ask it as a matter of justice to the parties 
concerned. Bleinkoff is already carving out for him- 
self a fortune, and he will be no mean match for your 
daughter. He is under our royal patronage, and if 
you consent to the union, you shall not regret it.” 

The baron knew enough of Joseph’s benevolent 
disposition to be aware that an expressed wish on 
such a subject as that amounted te a command; and@ 
he also knew that if he had taken the idea into his- 
head, he would eventually see it carried out, and after 


| @ moment’s thought, he asked: 


“ Will your majesty grant me a few days, in which 
to think of this matter?” 

“Certainly,” replied the emperor, “certainly; and 
I trust that you will see that your happiness depends 


too truly. Yet, why should your father object? I 
am a bosom friend of the great Mozart, and the em- 
peror himself has already looked favourably upon 
me. 

“Yet, Konrad, I fear that our love is hopeless,” re- 
turned the fair girl, while a melancholy expression 
oversprend her features; “for I know that my father 
has contracted with the Count de Gudius for a mar- 
riage between himself and me.” 

“But he surely would not sacrifice you to that | 
graceless libertine!” said the young man, starting up 
with horror at the very thought. ; 

“Ah! De G.dius is wealthy, and that with my 
father is all-sufficient. Then he has a lordly title, | 
aud that adds still more weight to the scale.” 

“And you are to be offered up on the altar of 
avarice?” 

“T fear so.” 

“No, no, it shall not be—it cannot be! I will my- 
self see the emperor, and beg his royal interposition.” 

The young man spoke earnestly, for heloved the genile 
Celeste with a deep and pure affection, and that affec- 
tion had grown more powerful still, since he |:ad learned 
that it was returned. ‘To lose her now, seemed a 
shock too deep for eudnrance. He was the only son 
of a brave officer, who had lost his life in the 
emperor's service, and for that reason at least, he was 
entitled to some consideration from his sovereign ; but 
under the care of Wolfgang Mozart, he had made him- 
self a master of tie musicil art, and more than 
once had the Emperor Joseph II., signified a desire to 
assist the deserving youth. ‘I'hese circumstances led 
him to hope that he might yet gain the object nearest 
his heart; but if the old baron meditated the match 
- Ds there was but little ground for that 

Celeste gazed tearfully into her lover's face, and at 
Jength murmured : 

“Oh, I shall be miserable if I am foreed to 
wed the count; and yet 1 see not how I ern escape it. 
It is a fearfal future for me, Konrad—fearful! ” 

As the young girl spoke, she dropped her head upon 





passion still overcame his free utterance: | greatly on the happiness of those areund you. Our 

“Look ye, Celeste, you will never see this young | throne would be a sorry place were it not upheld by 
plebeian more. Now, you may either marry the | the love and esteem of our virtuous subjects, and you 
Count de Gudius, or you may enter the convent. One | well know that a benevolent heart alone can win 
of the two you must do.” | that prize. We shall expect tly answer anon.” 

“Then I will enter the convent, father,” meekly, | As the baron left the reception-room, there was a 
but yet firmly, returned the girl. | wicked expression upon his features,and one who knew 

“ No! ” exclaimed the baron, still more exasperated; him might easily have told that some evil design dwelt 
“you will marry ‘the count—and that, too, within a | within his bosom. As he walked forth in the open afr; 
month.” | he mumbled and muttered to himself, until at length, 

As Sigefroi spoke, he shook his long, bony finger just as he stepped over his own doorway, the trou- 
most menacingly at his child, and then left the »part- bled expression passed away, and one of fierce deter- 
ment. For some time after he was goue, Celeste sat mination took its place. 
like one bewildered; then rousing herself from her, All day he remained within his own dwelling, and 
stupor, she sprang from her seat, and for several at night be sent one of his trusty servants in quest of 
moments she stood in deep thought. Hope came | Konrad Bleinkoff. The youth was easily found; and 
across her path, but it flitted quickly away—tlen as he entered the baron’s private room, he was some- 
came fear, but though that stopped longer than did | what surprised at the cordial manner in which he was 
hope, still it found no resting-place in her bosom; at | welcomed. 
length the pride that belonged to her race settled “ A week since,” said Sigefrvi, as he motioned Konrad 
down upon her soul, and nestled snugly in its home. | to a seat, “ we parted somewhat in anger, but at the 
Celeste de Sigefroi might have been moved by the | present time I have somewhat relented from my pur- 
least breath of a parent’s affection, but the iron heel pose. I have no desire to make my daughter misera- 
of tyranny only steeled lier heart to a purposeas firm | able, and if I thought you would cherish her as her 
as was that of her father’s. virtue ana goodness deserve, I might consent te your 
union.” 

“Cherish her!” exclaimed the almost enraptured 
youth, as he started from his seat. “Oh sir, if you 
would but give mé her band, I would willingly lay 
down my life if 'twere needed tu secure her happiness.” 

“T ask ne such sacrifice as that,” returned the baron, 
while a sort of half-smothered expression of contempt 
passed over his features, ‘ You had better hold on to 
your life as long as possible.” 

“Sol will; but yet it shall be devoted to the happi- 
ness of yourchild; and if you but give your consent to 
our union, I know that she will join with me in bless- 
ing you.” 

“'There is one condition, however,” said the baron, 
in a business kind of manner, without seeming to 
notice the fervent expression of his young companion, 
“on which I will give my consent to your univa,” 


CHAPTER IIL 


A WEEK passed away after the unexpected meeting 
between the Baron de Sigefroi and Konrad Bleinkoff, 
when, ene morning, as the former was sitting alone in 
his study, he was aroused frem his reflections by the 
entrance of an old monk. 

“Is this the Baron de Sigefroi?” asked the monk, 
as he stopped midway in tie apartment. 

“ Uncover thy head when thou speakest to me,” ex- 
claimed the baron, considerably angered at the bold 
assurance of his visitor. 

“The holy father of St. Francis uncovers not his 
head in the imperial palace, and thou mayest rest as- 
sured that he will not do it before thee.” 

As the monk spoke, he looked sternly upon the man 
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“ Name it, and if it conflict not with my honour, I | 
will abide by it.” 

“T have an estate in Ostend,” said the old man, | 
“and there is much that needs attention about it. 
Now, I wish to entrust the business to some one who 
can feel interested in its settlement, and if you will 
depart at once for that city, and perform the duties 
faithfully, you shall not only have my daughter's 
hand, but that whole estate shall be made over to her 
asadowry. Will you undertake the task? ” 

“ Willingly—most willingly,” quickly answered the 
young man. “TI have friends in Ostend, and they will 
readily assist me.” 

“I will let you see the papers at once,” remarked 
Sigefroi, as he arose from his seat, and took the lamp 
im his hand. 

As he spoke, he passed out from the room, but in a 
few moments he returned to relight his lamp, which 
had accidentally been extinguished, and as he pricked 
up the wick, he said to Konrad: 

“The papers are below, in my private vault, and if 
you will accompany me, to hold the light while I open 
the safe, you will accommodate me much.” 

“Certainly,” answered the youth, as he started up 
from his seat, and prepared to follow the baron. 

Konrad knew not that an old man of such standing in 
the empire could harbour evil against one like himself, 
and with a comparatively joyous tread he sturted forth 
after his guide. 

At the end of a short but circuitous route, they de- 
scended a long flight of stone steps, and in a minute 
more they descended another, which entered upon a 
long, low, arched passage. On walked the baron, and, 
all unconscious of danger, on followed Konrad. 

Konrad took one step, but that was all. The wide 
stone slab upon which le stood gave way beneath his 
weight, and with a sharp, quick cry of anguish, he fell 
through. 

He caught at the sides of the aperture as he sank, 
but it offered him no support, for they were too far 
apart, and his hands slipped from the stones. “He had 
gone to see the poor mason, Eppendorf! 

“ There, Master Bleinkoff,” uttered the hard-hearted 
old villain to himself, as he swung the slab into its 
place, “ you will trouble me no more, and I doubt me 
muchéf the tender-hearted emperor will ever find out 
your last resting-place. You marry my daughter, in- 
deed! I would not have taken thy life hadst thou not 
prated to the emperor, and thus made thyself danger- 
ous to my plans.” 

When the baron reached his room he could not but 
feel somewhat troubled at what he had done, for 
Joseph would most assuredly use every exertion to 
hunt up his young favourite, and suspicion might fall 
upon himself. But the secret vault was too nicely 
contrived for detection, and the only men who could 
betray him had been consigned to its dismal depths ; 
hence he took courage, and tried to feel satisfied with 
his work. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THREE successive days did Wolfgang Mozart 
attend at court without his youthful companion, and 
the emperor began to fear that some foul play had 
been used against him, Inquiry was made jin all 
parts of the city, the guards at the gate were all 
questioned, but no tidings could be obtained of the 
missing man. Joseph sent for the Baron de Sigefroi, 
and questioned him sharply, and at the same time a 
large party of police were sent to examine his house, 
but all to no purpose. 

When the baron returned to his dwelling, he called 
for his daughter, and as she entered his presence, her 
eyes were re! and swollen, her hair dishevelled, and 
she was weeping bitterly. 

‘* What ails thee, child?” asked the old man, as he 
looked up at the grief-stricken girl. 

Celeste gazed through her tears for a moment, 
but her grief was too deep for utterance, and sink- 
ing into a chair, her flood of sorrow burst forth afresh. 

“Are you weeping for Konrad Bleinkoff?” con- 
tinued the baron, while a flush of anger passed over 
his features. 

“ And why should I not weep for one like him? ” 

“ And why should you?” 

Celeste made no reply tothe taunting question, and her | 
father arose nervously from hisseat and approached her. 

“ Look ye, child,” he said, “ you may weep, or laugh, 
as best suits you, but ere another week rolls by, you 
shall be the wife of De Gudius.” 

The fair girl started up, and threw the long hair 
back from her pale face. Her eyes stopped their flow- 
ing, and where but a moment before had dwelt the 
leaden hue of exhaustivn, now flashed a keen fire—her 
bosom heaved with the firm purpose that dwelt within, 
and she uttered the simple word : 

“Nevor!” 

“| have sworn it,” exclaimed the baron, not a little 





startled by the fearful energy with which his child had | 
spoken, 


. “Then here—before heaven, I swear I will never 
‘o it.” 

Celeste fell upon her knees as she spoke, and clasped 
her hands over her head. Her father gazed upon her 
as she knelt thus, and for a moment a peculiar feel- 
ing of paterual pride took possession of his soul, but it 
was quickly swept away; and seizing her by the 
arm, he raised her to her feet, and bade her seek her 
own room, adding, as he did so: 

“ Remember my oath, for it shall be fulfilled ! ” 

“Not while Austria contains room for my grave,” 
uttered Celeste, as she closed the door of her father’s 
room behind her. 

Anot/ier morning’s sun rose upon the city of Vienna, 
and as the first golden beams danced over the house- 
tops, the Baron de Sigefroi was startled from an un- 
easy slumber by the weight of a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder. He raised himself quickly upon his elbow, 
and a thrill of dread went to his soul, as his eyes 
rested upoo the monk. 

A bitter curse was upon his lips, but there was 
something in the appearance of the holy father that 
kept it back—a sort of intuitive dread, the exact cause 
of which he could not comprehend. 

“Frayherr Sigefroi,” said the monk, ‘ the emperor 
waits your presence at the palace. You will make all 
possible haste.” 

“And does the emperor think that I am to be 
dragged hither and thither at his nod and beck ? ” ex- 
claimed the baron, trembling with rage. 

“ He probably thinks you would much rather come 
at his nod, than come in the company of his guard,” 
returned the monk, while a meaning twinkle played 
in the dark eyes that peered out from beneath the 
cowl. 

“Ha! and would Joseph force me?” 

“T said not so.” 

“ But you intimated as much.” 

“'l’hen you had better profit by the hint, and show 
yourself at the palace as quickly as possible. The 
emperor is not in a mood to wait long.” 

As the monk spoke, he passed out from the apart- 
ment and left the house. 

The baron was sorely perplexed by this summary 
order, and had he not been a guilty man, he would 
have disobeyed it; but as the case stood, he dared not 
allow an apparent fear to add still more to the sus- 
picion that was already entertained against him, so he 
resolved to wait upon the emperor at once. Suspicion 
might run strongly against him, but he kuew that he 
could prove nothing. His work had been carried on 
too secretly for that, and deep down in the bowels of 
the eart! lay the remains of those who might have 
once betrayed kim. 

With these thoughts in his mind, he prepared his 
toilet, and then started for the imperial palace, deter- 
mined to brave out any and all the accusations that 
might be brought against him. 

When the baron was admitted to the presence of 
his emperor, he was not a little chilled by the unusual 
frown that darkened upon the imperial brow. Upon 
one hand stood the monk, and upon the other, reclin- 
ing against his master’s chair, stood a youthful page. 

“Baron Walter de Sigefroi,” said Joseph, as the 
old man stood before him, ‘ we called you thus pri- 
vately, because we are willing that the business in 
hand should never come before the public.” 

“Your majesty is very gracious,” returned the 
baron, with a spice of bitterness in his manner. 

“We would always be gracious towards our sub- 
jects,” said Joseph; and then changing his tone to one 
of more than common import, he asked: 

“What do you know of the fate of Konrad Blein- 
koff ?” 

“ Nothing, sire.” 

“ Bethink yourself, frayherr, nothing ? ” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“ Was he not at your house on the night of his 
sudden disappearance ?” 

* He was, sire,” boldly answered the baron. 

“ What became of him, then?" 

“ He left me by nine o'clock.” ; 

“Did he leave by the same way at which he en- 
tered? ” 

De Sigefroi spoke boldly, but at the last question, as 
he met the keen glance of the emperor, he trembled, 
and turned pale. 

“Suppose I should bring a witness to confront 
you ?” said Joseph. 

“Let him come at once,” the baron replied; but he 
could not hide the agitation that shook his frame. 

The emperor made a signal to his page, and the 
youth left the hall, but he returned in a few moments, 
followed by the witness to whom allusion had been 
made. 

“ What say you to this witness ? " asked Joseph. 

De Sigefroi raised his eyes, and had a thunderbolt 
crashed over his head he could not have been more 
startled. 

Konrad Bleinkoff stood before him ! 


“How came this man here?” uttered the almost | 





stupefied baron, as he raised his hand to his broy, 
and gazed upon what seemed a spirit from the othe 
world. 

“ Perhaps the monk can answer that question.” 

As the emperor spoke the monk stepped forward, 
and threw off the dark cowl and gown, revealing, a 
he did 0, the person of Roland Eppendorf, the poor 
mason ! 

“ What says the Baron de Sigefroi now? ” askej 
Joseph. 

The old man returned no answer, but stepping 
nervously towards Eppendorf, he laid his trembling 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“'Tis flesh and blood! The mason !—Roland Ep- 
pendorf! Great heaven—I am undone! ” 

As the baron uttered these disjointed sentences hy 
sank back upon a chair and gazed wildly about him. 
In a few moments, however, a beam of returning 
reason shot forth from his eyes, and starting forward, 
he grasped the mason by the arm, exclaiming: 

“Tell me, thou exhumed fiend, how didst thoy 
escape the trap you yourself had so strongly built ? ” 

“T'll tell thee,” returned Eppendorf, as he shook of 
the old man’s grasp. “ Hardly had I commenced tp 
lay the foundation of your vault, when I discovered 
fragments of stone and mortar that I knew must have 
fallen from the earth which had been disturbed, and 
upon further examination, I found these fragments 
to have come from an arched way, which was 
soon opened to my view. At night I took my lantern, 
and accompanied by the man whom you left to assist 
me, I entered it and followed through its windings 
till I found myself within the moat outside of the city 
walls. At first, I thought of informing you of the 
fact, but some angel of mercy must have whispered 
into my ear, for at that moment the idea flashed across 
my mind that my companion and myself might be 
destined as the first victims of yoyr infernal con- 
trivance; so I artfully concealed the passage, and laid 
the stones over its mouth in such a manner that they 
could be easily removed, yet bearing so close a resem- 
blance to the others that the deceit could not be easily 
detected. My foreshadowings proved correct, and on 
my escape I assumed the character of a monk, deter- 
mined to watch you, for I knew that you had some 
fresh victim in your eye. When the young musician 
was missed, I knew at once what had become of him, 
and [ released him by entering your vault through the 
subterranean y 

For several moments after the mason had told his 
story, the baron remained silent. Denial could no 
longer avail him, as, with as much calmness as he 
could assume, he said : 

“ You have heard all, sire.” 

* Aye, and we knew it before, frayherr. But now 
you shall hear your sentence. Martin,” continued 
the emperor, turning to his page, “lead forth the 
lad ” 


y: 
In a moment Celeste de Sigefroi stood before the 
emperor, but the old baron had already been too 
much surprised to express any new wonder at this 
a nce. 
re De Sigefroi,” said Joseph, as the fair maiden 
entered, “‘ no lives have been lost by your evil deeds, 
and as we are unwilling to cloud the budding happi- 
ness of your child, we will forgive you your offence 
on two conditions, and furthermore, your crimes shall 
be kept from the world. Here are two papers. By 
tk‘s you convey to your daughter one-half of all your 
estates as a marriage dower, and by this you give her 
hand in marriage to Konrad Bleinkoff. Will you sign 
them?” 

As the emperor spoke, he laid the two papers upon 
the table before him, and awaited the old man’s 
answer. De Sigefroi gazed first upon his daughter, 
then upon his sovereign, and then upon the two men 
whom he had so basely attempted to destroy. He 
trusted not his tongue to speak, but stepping up to the 
table, he seized the pen, and traced his autograph upon 
each of the papers. 

“There,” said Joseph, as a kind smile irradiated 
his benevolent features, at the same time handing the 
papers to Konrad, ‘‘take those documents, and preserve 
them.” Then turning to the baron, he continued : 

“ Let this be a warning to you, frayherr, and may 
you live long enough to atone for the wrong you have 
done. You are at liberty.” 

The baron lived not long to bear the infamy of his 
crimes, but ere he died he blessed his daughter, and 
then placed her hand in the keepiug of Konrad Blein- 
koff. Roland Eppendorf received an ample independ- 
ence from the old man’s store of wealth, aud when at 
last, the death-angel came to take the baron away, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing himself forgiven by 
those whom he had once doomed as victims to tle 
dark, deep confines of his Secret Vault. 8. C. 





How To Know a Goos«.—‘ Mother! mother!” 
cried a young robin, returning hurried from its first 
flight, “I'm so frightened; I’ve seen such a sight!’ 
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& What sight, my son?” asked the old robin. “ Oh, 
white creatures—screaming and running and strain- 
ing their necks, and holding their heads ever so high. 
See, mother, there they go.” “ Geese, my son—merely 
geese,” calmly replied the parent bird, looking over 
the field. “ ‘Through life, child, observe that when 
you meet any one who makes a fuss about himself, 
and tries to lift his head higher than the rest of the 
world, you may set him down at once as a goose.” 








DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


I HAVE received letters (says Sir R. Murchison in a 
recently published communication) from my distin- 
guished friend Dr. Livingstone, by the last of which, 
datedMozambique, the 23rd of February, I learn that 
he was in good health, and was about to proceed to 
Bombay, there to endeavour to sell the Lady Nyassa 
steam-vessel, which he had constructed at his own 
cost. When he received at Shupanga the notice of 
the abolition of his consulate, he was unable for want 
of water to transport the Pioneer steamer down the 
Zambesi. 

Knowing that he must wait till the rains filled the 
stream, he, with his well-known zeal, resolved to de- 
vote all the time that must intervene to execute a 
journey into the interior along the western banks of 
the Shire, and, if possible, to determine if the Lake 
Nyassa, which he had formerly examined, was sup- 
plied by waters coming from the uorth, and which 
were supposed to issue from the Lake Tanganyika of 
Burton and Speke. Unfortunately, the boat which he 
had prepared to ascend the Shire was lost in one of 
the cataracts. 

Nothing daunted, he pushed on upon foot, attended 
by his faithful Marcololo and the steward of the 
Pioneer, and keeping to the north-west, explored a 
range of mountains running north and‘ south, about 
6,000 feet above the sea, with rich valleys beneath 
them, at an altitude of 2,000 feet. 

Arriving at Kotakota Bay of the great lake, in lat. 
12 deg. 55 min. S., where that vast sheet of water is 
reduced to a narrow channel, he there found the 


transfer of slaves across the east coast to be in full | 
vigour, and he deeply regretted that he had not been | 
permitted to continue his services by bringing his | 


little steamer, the Lady Nyassa, up to this point, as 
he could with her most effectively check this slave 
transit. 

The Pioneer, constructed by the Government, was 
found to draw too much water for interior navigation. 
The account of his journey from there to the west and 
north, which is full of interesting new data, will be 
given to the Royal Geographical Society. 

With the sincerest desire to prosecute his researches 
to the north by west his sense of duty impelled Dr. 
Liyingstone to return to the Zambesi, before he could 
determine by personal survey the direction in which 
the waters flow at the north end of the Lake Nyassa, 
but he collected much valuable native information, 
which will produce interesting discussions among 
geographers. 

Suffering temporarily from severe illness, and being 
under strict orders to abandon the Zambesi expedition, 
he felt compelled to return to complete his official 
duties by taking the Pioneer down that river, and, with 
his companions, he therefore travelled back, nearly 
700 English milesin 55 days, and, reaching Shupanga, 
he thence descended the stream. ‘l'rue to his word, 
he undertook to send to the Cape the native boys and 
children, who had been freed, and partially instructed. 

Let us hope that he may not suffer much pecuniary 
loss by the sale of his own Lady Nyassa, expressly 
constructed at his own cost, to stop the slave-trade 
across the Shire, and that our Government will not 
be oblivious of the hearty and devoted services of this 
meriterious missionary and great explorer. 

In a letter from Shupanga, on the Zambesi, dated 
the 10th of February, Livingstone adds, to a detail of 
his recent explorations in the interior, the following 
paragraph :—‘“ I hope a report of my being murdered 
has not reached my family, as they may believe it the 
more readily on account of the lies already pro 
T have never known any difficulty with an interior 
tribe, or any other not engaged in slaving.” 





_ Srxcutar Corcripence.—A strange fact is related 
in connection with the losses of the steamships belong- 
ing to the Montreal line. In every case tle steamer 
that has taken back to Liverpool the effects of a 
wrecked vessel of this line, has been the next victim. 
The first steamer of this line lost was the Canadian ; 
the Indian brought back that portion of her cargo 
raised, and was the next to succumb to the wrath of 
the watery element. The Hungarian carried the 
effects of the Indian, and she, in turn, was the next 
Victim ; but the Hungarian proved a total loss. The 
next vessel lost was the New Canadian, whose cargo 
went back by the North Briton. The North Briton 
s00n afler was wrecked, and the Anglo-Saxon carried 


home what was left of her cargo. The Anglo-Saxon, 
in regular succession, became the next victim, and the 
Norwegian carried back her “remains;” next came 
the loss of the Norwegian, whose material effects were 
transported to Liverpool by the Bohemian, and the 
Bohemian, next in regular succession to go under, has 
recently made her final record on Aldon’s Rock. It is 
even said that some of the employés of the company 
had a superstitious fear of the Bohemian, and some 
time since predicted her fate, because it was her turn to 
go next ! 

THE almost incredible statement is made that no 
fewer than 40,000 Irishwomten are at this moment 
wandering outcasts in New York alone, the mothers, 
sisters, and daughters of men who have been plied 
with drink and carried off to fill up the broken ranks 
of the Federal army. 

EXTRAORDINARY LonGEviTy.—The obituary in the 
Times of the 17th ult. contained ‘more illustrat’ons of 
prolonged life than have appeared in that journal for 
a considerable time—viz., the deaths of four gentlemen 
and two ladies whose united ages amounted to 537, 
giving an averageof eighty-nine years and six months 
to each; and as usual the fair sex took thie lead, the 
eldest having reached the great age of 103 years, and 
the youngest 83 years; the eldest gentleman was 90, 
and the youngest 85 years of age. 

TRUTH AND CHILDREN.--A gentleman of nervous 
temperament once called on Dr. Dwight. One of the 





| doctor's boys was rather boisterous and pestered the 
|mervous gentleman somewhat—whereupon he said to 
him, “ My boy, if you will keep still while I am talk- 
| ing to your father, I will give you a shilling.” Instantly 
| the boy hushed down, gentle asa sleeping lamb. At 
the close of the gentleman's femarks, he attempted to 
leave without giving the shilling ; but Dr. Dwight 
was too fast for him. He put a shilling into the man’s 
| hands, “ You promised my boy a shilling for good 
behaviour. Give him that as you promised. If, sir, 
we lie, our children will be liars.” 





THE 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


————_———_ 
CHAPTER XXIX 
These are the charming agonies of love 
Whose misery delights. But throuzh the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 
‘Tis then delightful misery no more; 
But ayony unmiaed, incessant gall, 
Cerroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love's Paradise. The Seasons. 

Wuewx Mini Zedfern stole from the room with the 
slyness of a fox and the cunning of a serpent, both of 
which properties she possessed in a marked degree, 
| she wandered into the garden, but by a different door 

to that which Lady Brandon and Reginald Welby had 
| taken. She wished to find some secluded spot, where 
she would be able to read the letter she had picked up 
| without any eyes being upon her during the time she 
| was engaged in its perusal. 
| At the extreme end. of the shrubbery attached to 
Kirkdale Priory was a lake of small dimensions, whose 
margin was beautifully wooded. Owing to a small 
island which raised its head in the centre of the water, 
it was called the Island Lake. 
| Mimi made her way towards this part of the gar- 
'den. After walking to a certain part of the lake, she 
| came to a boat-house, in which a couple of punts and 
as many skiffs were moored. Mimi jumped into one 
of the punts, and taking up the pele, punted rapidly 
across the lake in the direction of the island. ‘There 
were several trees on the little piece of water-girt 
land; but the banks were fringed with lilacs, acacias, 
and seringas, the last of which were in bloom, and 
made the air fragrant with their perfume. 

There was a summer-house upon the island, beauti- 
fully embowered, and covered with those semi-wild 
parasitical plants which grow in summer so rankly, 
but fade away and die on the approach of winter. 

This was a place of frequent resort for Mimi, who 
loved to be alone, to muse and ponder over many 
things in a heart that was often too full for utter- 





ance. 

Instead of seeking the sheltvr of the summer-house, 
she propelled the punt under the overhanging boughs, 
which, interlacing together, formed an agreeable 
shelter from the heat of the sun. There were cushions 
in the punt, upon which Mimi reclined. The thicket 
into which she had penetrated was, owing to its density, 
impervious to the vulgar gaze ; and even if any one 
had been rowing upon the lake, the chances are, that 





they would have passed within a yard of her place of | 


shelter without discovering that any one was concealed 
within. 
It was evident that she wished to be alone. 


| It approached nearer and nearer. 


which rushed in an impetuous cascade down some 
artificially-formed rocks, making at the end of ite de- 
scent a tiny stream, which meandered prettily through 
the valley. 

Then she took the letter from her pocket, and be- 
gan to read it. 

Her face lighted in a triumphant manner as she 
proceeded, and when she came to the signature, she 
could not help giving a diminutive cry of joy. 

She was pleased beyond measure at the acquisition 
of Sir Lawrence Allingford’s letter. It wasa perfect 
treasure to her. 

And why? 

Mimi, the quiet, sedate, apparently simple gover- 
ness, who possessed the confidence of the Welbies to 
such an extent as to allow them to entrust the educa- 
tion of their only daughter to her care and knowledge, 
was in love, 

It may be easily guessed with whom. With all the 
force of her passionate nature, with all the strength 
of her indomitable resolution, with all the power of 
her unusually strong mind, she adored one whom she 
had selected from amongst the limited number of 
men with whom she had come in contact during her 
career, 

That one man so pre-eminently favoured by Mimi, 
was Reginald Welby. 

She had long loved him in the innermost recesses 
of her most secret heart, but she had at firststruggled, 
and not altogether unsuccessfully, against her growing 
passion. Her pride was the most stubborn antagonist 
she had to fight against. 

“Tf fate,” she argued, “had been so cruel as to 
deprive her of the means of subsistence without work- 
ing to obtain them, compelling her to go out as a 
governess, was that any reason why she should not 
aspire to marry a gentleman? She was lady-like in 
her manner and much more accomplished than most 
women with whom she came in contact, whose only 
recommendation was that they had money and 
family.” 

Mimi belonged to the aristocracy of talent. 

If she was possessed of talent beyond the average, 
why should she not turn it to good acceunt? She 
was not one of those who are quietly content to wrap 
their talents up in a napkin. She would have con- 
sented to live in obscurity and work hard for her liv- 
ing for the sake of a man she loved, but, situated as 
she then was, she thought that she had a right to 
expect a better lot in life than that of working very 
hard for her daily bread—working morning, noon and 
night in an inferior position to that to which she 
imagined she ouglit to be, and for what?—her daily 
bread. 

This was an ignominious fact, and one which 
| worked her great annoyance. Reginald Welby had 
always treated her with great urbanity. He was 
| always kind and polite to women, but not one single 
woman breathing could come forward and say that 
he ever treated her in any way that had led her to 
suppose that he had ulterior intentions with regard to 
her. He was gentle and urbane, and that was all 
—he never flirted—he never made incipient love—he 
never so much as kissed a girl under a bough of 
mistletoe at Christmas time. 

When Mimi saw that Lady Blanche Brandon had 
made an impression upon Reginald, she looked on 
with jealous eyes, and grew frantic with rage. She 
vowed inwardly that if Reginald did not marry her 
he should never marry the woman who had become 
her rival. 

Alice told Mimi everything, and, every night 
before she went to rest, gave her a recital of the day’s 
occurrences, so that Mimi heard all about Reginald’s 
passion for Lady Blanche and how it was progressing. 

The letter from Sir Lawrence Allingford, which 
Mimi had just finished reading with the liveliest satis- 
faction, gave her great relief. It was a weapon with 
which she could attack Reginald and wound him in 
his tenderest susceptibilities. She knew that it would 
supply her with a most powerful instrument of war- 
fare, almost as destructive as any infernal machine. 
Shecould goto him with the letter in her hand, and say, 
* You love a woman who is, if we may trust appear- 
‘ances, affianced to another. You imagine her im- 
maculate. Your thoughts’may now run riot in another 
direction. It is evident she is not the angel you sup- 
pose her to be. You have been deceived, Rouse 
yourself up. Be revenged upon her for her perfidy, 
and cast her from you.” 

‘ While these thoughts were rapidly traversing her 
mind, and she was gloating over the prospect of a 
speedy revenge upon Lady Brandon, for having been 
| beautiful enough to make Reginald Welby love her— 
an offence it is impossible for a woman to forgive — 
she heard the sound of oars. She listened intently. 
Some boat was 
evidently coming to the island. Mimi was unable to 





She tied the chain round the bough of a tree, so that | see who were the occupants of the craft, but she heard 


the punt could not drift away with the slight current 
which moved constantly onwards to a waterfall, 


} 
| 


voices. 


She started and turned pale, lier pearly teeth grared 
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together, for she distinctly distinguished the tones in | 


which Blanche and Reginald were wont te cenverse. 

They had by some accident selected the island lake 
as the place in which they could make love—that love 
which caused Mimi—the beautiful and malignant 
Mimi—so muc!: anguish and so much pain. 

They landed upon the island, fastened their boat, 
and entered the arbour, which was not far from where 
Mimi bad meored the, punt. It was so close to her 
that she could overhear every word they uttered. Her 
eyes flashed fire, and her whole frame trembled as she 
listened to what they said. It was a terrible ordeal for 
her to go throngh, because Lady Brandon aad 
Reginald Welty were engaged in an amorous dialogue. 
The voices of both were pitched in a low tone, such 
as befitted the occa~ion. Reinald was completely 
overcome by the master passion, and his accents were 
tremulous, Lady Blanche on the contrary, was quite | 
self- , and was more master of her words and 
thoughts than Reginald, who was completely over- 
come by emotion, and the tender ideas which he had 
so much enceuraged of late. 

Mimi listened with a fevered fate suffused with | 
angry blushes. Now and then her hands clenched | 
tightly together, and her features were distorted by | 
passion. 

“T have long loved you, dear Blanche,” exclaimed 
Reginald. “ Forgive the freedom with which I address 
you; but I feel that I shall die if Ido not unburden 
my heart.” 

“It is unfortunate that you should have fixed 
your affection upon me,” replied Lady Brandon. 

oe Wh 80 ? ” 

“ Because I do net feel that I can reciprocate it.” 

“Oh, do not say that; anything but that!” 

“ Wonld you marry a woman without a heart?” she 
exclaimed, 

“T would marry you under any circumstances,” re- 
plied Reginald. . 

“Even if I warned you beforehand that you would 
find me cold and loveless ?” 

“ Even if you did that.” 

“Why, would it not be folly on your part ?” 

“Not at all. I would, by my unceasing love and 
tenderness for you, teach you to’love me,” replied 
Reginald eagerly. “But why cannot you love me? | 
Is your heart engaged, or have you been disap-| 
pointed ?” 

“ These questions find an echo in the past. I have 
my history, Mr. Welby,” she said. 

“Call me Reginald “Mr. Welby is so very stately.” | 

“ What right have I to call you Reginald?” 

“T give you a right,” said Reginald; “ oh, Blanche, 
dearest Blanche, if you only knew how fondly I love | 
you, I am convinced vou would not treat me so 
harshly. Will you marry me? Iam content to take 
you as yeu are. If you are blighted I will endeavour 
to heal your bruise: spirit and your crushed affections. 
You will find me very considerate, There is nothing 
I will not do for you. For heaven’s sake! say yes, ' 
dearest Blanche. ‘his confession has been trembling 
on the tip of my tongue for Ldo not know how long. 
Consent, dearest, will you?” 

Lady Blanche Brandon trembled all over. Mimi | 
could not see her agitation, although she could hear 
what was said. 

“ Will yeu be kind to me ? "she replied. 

“Will I?” he cried ; “ God knows I will!” 

“ And make allowances for me, if I am hasty or 
passionate ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, passivnately. 

“ And not reproach me if I am gloomy and melan- 
choly occasionally ? ” 

“T will soothe you and make you happy again.” 

“You have confidence in your love, then ?” 

“I believe that it is strong enough to wean you 
from the recollection of the past, and make you in 

time think only of the future.” 

“T have not deceived you,” said Lady Brandon. 

“Not at all; you have spoken frankly.” 

“Tf I do as you wish me, you take me for what 1} 
am?” 

“I do so, with pleasure,” replied Reginald, “ and 
esteem myself supremely blest in being allowed to do 
so.” 

“ Yon promise me most sacredly that you will never 
reproach me?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Notwithstanding all things that may happen ? ” 

“T will risk every eventuality.” 

“ And love me still?” 

“My love can never grow less, because it is my | 
first love, and my nature is passionate and clinging. | 
I have attached myself to you, and the attachment is 
life-long.” 

“Then I am yours, Reginald,” said Lady Brandon, 
in a very low voice. 7 

“Thank you—thank you for that declaration— | 
thank you a thousand times over,” cried Reginald, | 








} an eel, 


stowed so much as the coldest caress upon him in re- 
turn. She had spoken truly when she told him that 
the love would be al! on his side. 

Reginald Welby had obtained a wife, but he would 
marry & statue. 

Mimi was almost frantic and beside herself with 
rage as she heard this conversation. She felt inclined 
to push out into the lake, and row up to the landing 
place, so that she might confront the lovers, and 


flourish the tell-tale letter in their faces. As the first | 


fury of her rage passed off, she lay a little exhausted, 
and closed her e 


yes. 

She was suddenly awakened by feeling something 
cold and clammy upon her wrist. 

She opened her eyes with a start,and beheld a small 
snake, peculiar to that part of the country. It was 
eircling round her wrist, as if intending to creep up 


her 
She was already up to a pitch of great 


} wrought 
excitement, which the sight of the serpent oonsider- 


ably increase|. She was unable to repress ber terror, 
and she gave vent to a piercing shriek, which rang 
across the water, and found an echo in every belt of 
trees with which it was fringed. 

Brandon and Reginald Welby were startled 


| from their propriety, and looked around them ia 
' astonishment. 


Again and again the shriek saluted their ears. 

With great ey Reginald pushed aside the 
branches, and rus in the direction from which the 
cries proceeded, 

Lady Brandon stood still, awaiting the issue of this 
strange adventure. 


CHAPTER Xxx 


Seyton.—“ It is the cry of women, my good lord.” 
HMacbeth.—“ I have almost forgot the taste of fears, 
The time has been my senses would hare cooled 
To beare night shriek.” Macbeth. 
Tne shriek that had so startled Reginald Welby 
was followed almost directly by another, which if any- 


| thing, surpassed the one which preceded it in inten- 


sity. Itrang through the leafy coverts, and echeed 
weirdly along the densely wooded shore; by dint of 
great exertion, and an utter disregard for the entirety 
of his clothes, and the preservation of the skin of his 
hands and face, which were endangered by the ex- 
coriating properties of the thorny brambles and dog- 
rese trees, with which the island abounded, Reginald 
at length reached the water's edge within a few yards 
of the spot where Mimi's punt wa# moored. 

For fully the space of half a miuute, he was unable 
to discover the cause of the weman’s evident terror, 
but .hea he followed the horrified glance which 
ieshed from her eyes, he caught sight of the snake 
which had coiled itself round her hand, and compre- 
hended in an instant the reason of her agitation. 


Creeping along under the bushes,-he sprang into the | 


Without waiting for an answer, he sprang lightly 
on shore, and di amongst the bushes. 
His p to bring Lady Blanche to her he 
| acted like magic upon Mimi; she would rather hays 
died on the spot than have been indebted for the mog, 
trifling act of kindness to her la-tyship. On hearing 
this intimation, all her vanished strength and pros. 
trated energy came back in an irresistible current, and 
| Mimi sprang to her feet. With the utmost celerity s)i. 
pushed the punt from the land, and when Reginald 
Welby returned with Lady Branden, all they could 
see was the punt far off in the distance, skimming 
over the surface of the water as if it were a bird. 

“Where is the governess?” asked Lady Brandon, 
with a scornful accent. rm 

“She must have gone away,” replied Reginald. 

“Bo it appears.” 

“I confess Iam astonished. I left her here not a 
moment ago, in a state of complete prostration. | 
may say she was almost stupefied.” 

“ You must ‘have been ly deceived.” 

“So it weuld appear, though what her object 
could have been in simulating stupefaction, I caunct 

” 


“ You say a snake had crept upon her wrist,” said 
—= Brandon. 

“I myself took it away, and threw it into the water, 
Tt was ene of the common snakes—not in the least 
venomous.” 

“Her motive for lying-to, in the position in which 
you found ber, is easily guessed at.” 

“You mean,” returned Reginald, “that she was 
desirous of overhearing our conversation? ” 

“Of eourse!” 

“ Well, for my part, darling, I care very little. We 
should net have kept our engagement a secret. £ 
myself should have told the earl when a favourable 
opportunity offered, and you would have been sure to 
make Alice the recipient of your confidence.” 

“T never liked that woman, Reginald,” exclaimed 
Lady Brandon. 

“ We ald have our likes and our dislikes,” he replied. 

“Shall we ge home, now ?” 

“Tf you wish it.” 

Reginald assisted her ladyship into the and 
pulled slowly across the lake in the direction of the 
boat-house. Here they found Mimi's punt, so it was 
evident that she had reached the shore in safety, and 
gone up to the Priory. 

The lovers, who had arranged, but a short time 
before, that they would soon stand in a nearer and 
dearer relation to one another, walked back dreamily 
happy. Not a word passed their lips, although the 
silent pressure of the hand, or the mute but eloquent 
glance, told what was passing ia their minds and 
revealed the secrets of their hearts. Reginald had, as 
he imagined with all the hot-blooded fervour of 





youth, found his ideal, and no fanatic could have 
revered or worshipped his patron saint with more rea} 


punt, and fearlessly seized the reptile by the flat part | adoration than he entertained for Lady Brandon. 


of the head, which he held between his finger and | 


thumb, very much as a practised fisherman would hold 


tired of the pastime, when he cast the serpent from 
him, allowing it to fall some distance off in the water. 
‘There it was decidedly out of its element, and it glided 


| through the watery waste, seeming like a strange 


monster, for the water magnified it into something 
five times its natural size. 

Mimi was too exhausted to thank Reginald for the 
service he had rendered her, and she was too much 


| overeome by shame to be able to look him in the face, 
| he had detected her in the act of eaves-dropping, and 
| she could not help being conscious of having been 


guilty ef a despicable action. 

Her heart was a chaos of mingled emotions, the 
most acutely painful ef which arose from her know- 
ledge of Reginald’s love for another, and the declara- 
tiou he had just made in so passionate a manner. 
Mimi had hoped that she would be able to make some 
impression on the young man. She flattered herself 
that she was as clever, as xecomplished, and good-look- 
ing as Lady Brandon, and if so, why should she, with 
her doll-like.beauty, captivate the onty ene among 
men whom the governess regarded with anything but 
coolness and dislike. 

She lay back upon the eushionsin the punt, incapa- 
ble of action, although her thoughts were swift enough, 
and coursing through her brain with their usual 


| lightning-like rapidity. Reginald seeing the condition 


of affairs, the pole and propelled the boat 

towards the landing-place, where his own craft was 

stationed. When he reached the small wooden stage, 

erected on piles driven into the water, he exclaimed : 
“ Do you feel yourself better now?” 


Holding it up in the air, he watched its im- | 
potent struggles with much satisfaction, until he was | 


| the midst of a terrible tempest, that is to 





Blanche, of the contrary, did not love Reginald. 
She had loved once and had been disappointed, ané 
was unsble to centre her blighted affections again 
u any one individual, but she wanted a tor. 
She stood sadly in need of a champion. She sighed 
for some one who would love her dearly, truly, and — 
tenderly, who would cherish her txrough good and 
evil report—to be a sortof kghtni tor in 

draw off the 


g electric fiuid, and turn it into another 
channel. She fancied, and with some reason, that 
Reginald Welby, would do all this for her. Therefore, 
she gave herself up unreservedly to him, and con- 
sented to be his wife. He wished to marry her be- 
cause he loved her best among women. ‘There was 
“ne vulger exultation in his mind at the idea-of 





dress, and sitting down in the drawing-room 

& paper and tried to read, but the print swam before 
his eyes, and the lines ran into one another. His 
head felt dizzy, and he gave up the attempt im despair. 
A servant entered the room and handed him a three- 
cornered note. 

Reginald took it listlessly, and the domestic retired. 
He read the following brief but strange request: 

“A friend wishes to meet you in the west grotto. 
Come at once, as any delay will be hurtful and in- 
jerious.” 

There was no signature. 

The west grotto was a handseme ereetion in the 
midst of a grove of trees, It was formed of blocks 
of a kind of spa stone, glittering with crystals, and 


A gentle shake of the head was the only answer he having a very pleasing effect. Putting on his hat, 


received. 
“Tf you will not mind,” he added, 


feeling faint with joy; and he caught her in his arms bring Lady Brandon to your assistance, ladies can 
and covered her face with kisses, but she never be-! always attend better to one another than men.” 


© wt govena | 


Reginald, arged by au impulse that he did not stop to 
investigate, left the house and wandered throug! the 
pee pony walks until he reached the grotto. He 

not the remotest idea of whom he was guing to 
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meet, for he failed to recognize the handwriting of 
the note whieh, in his opinion, was disguised. He 
entered the grotto, which was lighted by little loop- 
holes filled with stained glass of different shades. He 
cast his eyes round the cavern and saw a female form, 
deeply veiled, sitting in the most ebscure part of 
rotto. 

“ On seeing him enter, the woman rose, and throw- 
ing back the Maltese veil, revealed the features of— 

imi! é 
= You!” exclaimed Reginald, starting back. 

“Yes, Revinald,” she replied, feelingly, “it is I. 
You did not always start back as if I were something 
whese presenow contaminated the air.” 

“What is i yeu waut with me?” he demanded, 
petulantly. a 

“ Sit down, I heave muck te sey to you. 

“T would rather stand.” 

“As you will, it matters little.” 

“J would rather you had not sought this inter- 
view,” said Reginald. 

“ You will thank me when you know my reason for 
doing so,” she replied, while a triumphant smile flitted 
across her face, wihielr, as the sun shinimg through a 
pane Of ved glass fell upon it, seemed lighted up by 


flame. 
.“ May I begef you to compress your remarks into 
as small # comspass as you are able?” 

“ You will mot find me tedious,” she replied. “ You 
of course ave aware that I overheard your confession 
of love to Lady Brandon. It was by accident that I 
did so, but that does not alter the fact. It was fortu- 
nate for you, Mx. Welby, that I happened to know 
that you heve cemtred your affection upon a woman 
who is in every way amworthy of you.” 

“Take care what you say,” cried Reginald, who 
began to lose his temper en hearing the woman he 
ag! abused. aif a a 

“You imagine you have heart 
one who has never listened te of passion from 
another ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly!” he ; 

“You fondly suppose thet Lady Brander hes 
never in her life been engaged to another man?” 

“1 would swear it!” he cried, angrily. 

“ And you think that she really loves you? ” 

“She is as devoted to me as I am to her.” 

“Poor boy!” exclaimed Mimi, as if she felt for 
him. 
“Why do you make these insinuations?” asked | 
Reginald Welby, fearing he knew not what. 

* Because I would save you.” 

“Save me?” 

*“T would save you from committing a fatal error 
which you will have cause to regret all your life.” 


take 
when 





“That error, of course, is uniting myself to Lady | 
Brandon?” | 

“Yes. I have known you for years, Reginald. I | 
have been the friend and companion of your sister, 
and I take an—an interest in your welfare.” 


| 


you marry Lady Brandon—she is not so innocent as | 
she looks.” , i 

“You are prejudiced against her,” said Reginald, 
Sener ; 

“I prejudiced? Why should say so? Let 
faets speak for themselves. I Mog your friend, al- 
though you are not now prepared to admit it. But, 
word for it, Rvgimald, the day will come 

will say,‘ Mimi was right. When sie 
warned me, she spoke with prophetic voice. Why 
did I refuse to listen to her jictions ?’” 

“You are a Cassandra!” he exclaimed, with a 
sickly smile. 

Mimi was too proud to say: “I doall this, Reginald, ' 
because I love you.” 

She would not have had him know her secret 
for worlds. He loved another, and her only care 
at present was to undermine that love, and make it 
vanish into the limbo of the past. 

“ Keep the letter, if you like,” Mimi added. “Con- 
front her with it, but do not allow yourself to be be- 
guiled by some specious reasoning or an apparently 
eandid explanation, which, im all likelihood, is a tissue 
of inventions, from the beginning to the end. You 
will believe me, Reginald, when I say that I have your 
good at. heart—will you net? ” 


In the meantime events were taking place at Kirk- 
dale Priory which would have alarmed Sir Lawrence 
Allingford considerably, could he have guessed that they 
were in agitation, Reginald Welby came over with 
his sister and Mimi nearly every day to the Priory. 
Sometimes Lady Blanche visited the Welbies at their 
own house, but they more often became the guests of 
her ladyship and the earl. Lady Brandon was not 
slow to perceive a change in Reginald’s manner to- 
wards her. It was not so affectionate. It was not so 
subservient and devoted. He did not like to speak to 
her upon the subject of the letter which Mimi had 
given him, because there was nothing in it apon which 
he could ground a specific charge ; but it nevertheless 
gave him sufficient ground for indulging in discontent, 
and allowing his thoughts to run into a direction that 
was injurious te Lady Blanche Brandon, who, with her 
usual penetration, imagiwed that something had 
happened to diminish her influence ever him. She 
accordingly taxed him with it one mornimg, and asked 
him plainly why he was dissatisfied with her. 
Reginald Webby was the soul of truth and honour, 
and he did mot attempt to disguise or palliate his con- 
duct. 

“ T have noticed an alteration in your behaviour to 
me for some deys past, Reginald,” she said. “ You have 


Mimi said this with such apparent candour that |,beem colder and more distant than ever I knew you be- 


Reginald was completely deceived by it. He shook 
her by the hand, and thanked her for her kind- 
ness. Then he left the grotto, and walked moodily 
back to the Priory, im no enviable state of mind. 

Mimi hed shot her shaft, and the unerring dart had 
hit its mark. 
_ Reginald Welby felt the first pangs of au imtense 
jealousy. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
Signor Petrachio, how speed with 
o my 
d@aaghter? ang . 
Paruchio—Bow bat weil, sic ? how but well? 
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Is were Esbould speet amiss. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
Srr Lawrence ALLInerorp for some time con- 
tinued to stupefy himself with epium, but in his lueid 
moments he wondered why he had not received a, 
reply to the letter he had written Lady Brandon when | 
he was at Naples. He could not bring himself to 





' think that she had taken an unconquerable dislike to | 


him. He was rather of opinion that his letter had mis- 
carried. P 

So he called one day at Brandon House, and was 
twld by the servants there that the earl and Lady | 
Blanche had gone into the country, where they had 
been for some time. | 

On hearing this, the baronet resolved to go down to) 
Kirkdale Priory on a visit to the earl, but he could not 
do so without previously writing to the earl, asking 
his permission to come, as a guest. | 

Accordingly, he wrote a letter, stating that he had 


fore. Do you regret having engaged yourself to me?” 

“Iam in a most unpleasant position,” he replied. 
*T hardly know what to do.” 

“ Why not tell me everything ? That is the most 
manly cowrse you can adopt,” she said cheerfully. 
“Some one has been endeavouring to ice you 
ageinst me; is it net so?” 

“Yes,” be answered laconically. 

“You admit it; whe is my traducer?” she asked, 
while her voice shook a little, as she thought of 
William Girling and the harm he could do her if he 
chose. 

“Shall I do right in telling you?” 

* “You wilk be very wrong in concealing anything 
fromme. After what has lately passed between us I 
surely have a right to ask you any questions I like, 
and I must say that 1 feel hurt at the course you have 
adepted. If 1 had heard anything which I considered 
prejudicial to your character, I should have thought 
it my first duty to go to you and tell you unre- 
servedly.” 

“Tam only afraid of doing you an injustice,” he 
said. 

“Tf so, I shall only laugh at you being so weak- 
minded as to listen to nonsensical reports.” 

The accusation of weak-mindedness roused him, 
aud he exclaimed: 

“T have seen a letter.” 

“ A letter! what letter?” she said. 

“The one which you dropped on the floor of the 
drawing-room.” 

“Then it was you who abstracted my letter and 
kept it? A most gentlemanly proceeding, certainly. I 


“If you have any pity,” said Reginald, “tell me | arrived in town after travelling on the continent for had no idea that any one in your position would con- 


all at once. I can see that you are in the possession 
of some piece of infermation which you consider 
disastrous to the fame and reputation of Lady Bran- | 
don. I do not knew whetlier I am doing right in | 
listening to you, but you have excited my curiosity.” | 

“Do you doubt my ability to prove what I have, 
hinted at?” 

“I hardly know. Your manner is so strange, and ; 
you talk im riddles.” 

“ Let this solve the problem!” cried Mimi, exult- | 
antly drawing forth the letter which Sir Lawrence 
Allingford had written to her ladyship, and which the | 
latter had aliowed to slip from her grasp and fall upcn | 
the floor. 

Ever since she had picked it up, Mimi had\hidden 
it away in her bosom, never taking it out of its rest- 
ing-place except to read it. Every word and every 
line was so impressed upoa her memory that she 
<ould have repeated it from beginning to end without 

ing a single error. 

Reginald teok the letter y, withdrew it from 
the envelope, and walked to the extrance to the grotto 
80 that he might read it more easily. 


He conned it over carefully, and his face turned 
white aud red, first one and then the ether. 

When he had perused it to the end, he said, in a 
Voice which he endeavoured in vain te make calm: 
wo _ did this letter come into your possession, 

mi?” 

“It was theone which caused her ladyship so much 
uneasiness, and which I picked upasI crossed the 
room to her assistance. You cannot have forgotten 
tthe incident,” 

“Oh, no—I remember it well.” 

“ Dees it not show you that she is not so immacu- 
fate as she wishes you to believe?” asked Mimi. 

He made no reply. : 

. She is connected with men who do deeds of 
violence. ‘I'he writer of this letter fancied himself a 
faurderer. You had better hesitate, Reginald, before 





some time, and that he would be glad to paxs a few 
weeks in the country, if the Earl of Brandon would 
kindly receive him. 

When the earl opened the letter, he read it, and 
handed it to Lady Blanche. She changed colour as 
she perused it, but mastering her emotion, she said: 

‘* When does he prupose to come? ” 

“He says, some day next week. He is an old 
friend, and I don’t see how we can refuse his request. 
Will you write, and tell him we shall be glad to see 
him, or shall 1? ” 

“I would rather you did,” she replied, in a faint 
voice. 

When Sir Lawrence received the affirmative answer 
of the Earl of Brandon, he said to De Caunes : 

“T am geing into the couutry soon.” 

“What part of England are you going to?” asked 
the count. 

The aronet told him, and the count exclaimed : 

“Do you know your friends well?” 

“ Very well.” 

“Tn that case you can take me with you ?” 

“T should think se.” 

“ IT should like te accompany you,” added De Cannes, 
“ for | have some acquaintances im the neighbourhood 
of Kirkdale Priory.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Sir Lawrence, “I was not 
aware that you had many friends ia England.” 

“T have friends everywhere,” said the Count de 
Cannes graadly. “I am a cosmopolite, # universalist ; 
all nations are alike to me, although I must acknow- 
ledge I have a weakuess for the Englisl:.” 

“ You prefer the Anglo-Saxon race to any other?” 

“I do so for many reasons, which I will explain to | 
you presently; but let us descend to the smokiug-| 
room. 1 feelone of my fitscoming on. 1 must.smoke.” 

“Tn that case I shall indulge my propensities also.” 

They entered the smoking-room tegether, and be- 
gan a debauch, the duration of which neither one nor | 
the other could tell. | 





descend tu so paltry au action.” 
She spoke sarcastically and quickly. When she 


| had finished, Reginald endeavoured te exculpate him- 


self by saying: 

“T knew nothing of the letter, Blanche, I assure 
you, until it was given to me.” 

“ By whom?” 

“I do net know whether I ought to tell you.” 

“T insist upon knowing,” she cried, imperiously. 

“T do not like to commit a breach of confi- 
dence.” 

“ Tn telling me you are only fulfilling aduty which 
is obligatory upon you. Iask you again who gave 
you the letter?” 

“ Mimi,” he replied. 

Lady Brandon breathed a sigh of relief, although 
she learned for the first time that the ranks of her 
evemies had received a new recruit. 

“If you think that there is anything in that letter 
which will justify you in breaking off our engage- 
ment, Reginald,” she said, im;erieusly, “I absolve 
you from your vows, andgive you full permission to do 

” 


This candid way of speaking took Regimald by 
surprise. He had never coutemplated such a finality 
as the one’she suggested. In spite of the letter and 
Mimi’s comments upon it, Lady Blanche was his 
treasure and he feared te lose her. All he wanted was 
an explanation. He felt his heart sink within him 
when she spoke so determinedly of breaking off the 
engagement. He would ratiier have forfeited ten 

ears of his life tian sue an event should have 


| occurred, so he replied, penitewtly : 


“I only wish to have certain things explained.” 

“TI will explain anything you like to ask me, and 
enlighten you to the best of my ability,” she replied, 
“although I must say yeur suspicious are very cruel; 
aud if I were to take up the position b am entitled to 
I should treat you with contempt, avd allow you to 
take any course you like ; but as a third person has, by 
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chance, been obtruding upon our confidences, I will 
waive my pride and the promptings which arise from 
it to gratify your curiosity, The writer of the letter 
which you hold in your hand is a man of as good 
fortune, as good birth, andas good position as yourself. 
His name is Sir Lawrence Allingford. He is a friend 
of the Earl of Brandon, and, consequently, I met 
him frequently. He assured me of his lasting affec- 
tion and asked me to marry him. Circumstances 
arose which compelled him to go abroad, but I assure 
you, Reginald, that I care no more for that man than 
I do for any stranger I meet in a casual way when 
walking through the street.” 

“He has no claim upon your consideration? ” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“In that case forgive me for my suspicions,” said 
Reginald. 

Lady Brandon, however, was determined not to be 
pacified so easily. She had carried her point, and she 
did not wish to be too civil to Reginald at once. It 
was her desire to punish him for doubting her. She 
covered her face with her hands and began to sob, 
saying, in a broken voice: 

“TI don’t know that I can forgive you. 
eruel of you. You cannot really love me.” 

The sight of her tears made Reginald accuse him- 
self of having behaved with great brutality to her, 
and he was anxious to assure her that he regretted 
his precipitancy, and blamed himself beyond the 
power of words to express for having said a syllable 
about the letter which the designing Mimi had given 
him. 

Lady Brandon looked up at him through her tears 
and said: 

“If you wish to see Sir Lawrence, you can do s0. 
I can give you his address in town, where I have 
reason to believe he now is.” 

“Indeed, I do not wish anything of the sort,” he 
replied. 

“If you do, pray indulge your inquisitiveness. I 
would rather that you investigated the matter to your 
satisfaction.” 

* Dearest Blanche, will you forgive me?” he said, 
in a plaintive voice. 

“ T cannot forgive you directly, you have treated me 
so harshly and unjustly.” 

“] did not intend todo so. To prove the sincerity 
of my repentance, | will urge the earl and my’ father 
to consent to our marriage within a fortnight.” 

“Tf you are always so suspicious, Reginald, what 
future have I before me? ” 

‘I hope a happy one.” 
“J wish I could think 80,” she answered, sorrow- 


It is so 


[mama's PRIVACY INTRUDED UPON. ] 


fully ; “but if you are of so jealous a disposition, I am 
afraid I shall live a life of misery.” 

“I will never cause you an hour's uneasiness,” he 
cried, ardently. 

“Ab! you cannot keep that promise; your nature 


will not allow you. Release me from my engagement, 
Reginald. It will be better for both of us.” 

“ Release you! Are you in earnest?” 

“ Indeed I am: let it end here.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” he ejaculated. “I cannot, will 
not, Blanche. You have no right to rush into such 
an extreme.” 

“ Follow the advice of your friend, Mimi, and leave 
me. 

“ She is not my friend,” he said, indignantly. 

“Why, then, do you listen to her?” 

He looked down on the ground without making any 


reply. 

“ Marry Mimi, Reginald,” said Lady Brandon, still 
crying a little. 

“Do what ? ” he exclaimed. 

“Marry Mimi! I daresay she will make you a 
better wife than myself.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense ? ” 

“Ah, Reginald, you cannot deceive me,” replied 
Blanche. “ That woman has acquired some influence 
over you, and you wish to quarrel with me in conse- 
quence ; is it not so?” 

“ By heaven, it is not! 
word, Blauche.” 

“Do not asseverate so solemnly. I suppose I must 
believe you, if you tell me so; but you are very weak 
to be led away and allow yourself to be influenced by 
the governess, who, of course, has designs of her own 
upon you.” 

“ Of what description ? ” 

“ You cannot be so blind as not to see the drift of 
her actions?” replied Lady Brandon. “She has 
fallen in love with you, or what is more likely, with 
your position. She thinks she would like to marry 
the son of a country gentleman. It would obviate the 
necessity for working during the rest of her life. She 
“knows that she cannot live with your sister for ever. 
Alice will get married some day, and then Mimi, as 
she is called—I dislike fantastic names of that sort— 
will be adrift. She wishes to make hay while the sun 


I give you my most sacred 








| antagonist’s head; every 
| Reginald Weiby’s mind, and he pondered it’ therein, | 


shines, and feather her nest while the materials are 
| plentiful. I don’t blame her; but women see these 
things quicker than men, and I do not like to see your 
good-nature imposed upon.” 

Lady Brandon was heaping coals of fire upon her 
word she uttered sank into 
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In order to vindicate himself from the charge she had 
brought against him, he said: 

“ Ask Alice if I ever gave Mimi the least encov- 
ragement.” 

“ Really, Mr. Welby,” said Lady Brandon, coldly, 
“TI would rather not talk about the person. If you 
have anything to say to me upon any topic mutually 
interesting to us, I shall be glad to listen to you; but 
as I take so very little interest in the governess, I must 
ask you to be good enough to turn the conversation 
inte a more agreeable channel.” 

Reginald Welby was in the condition of a military 
commander who has had his flank turned by tlie 
enemy, and momentarily expects an attack upon his 
centre; he hardly knew whether to bring up his big 
guns or throw out his men in order of skirmishing, or 
capitulate at discretion without the honours of war. He 
made the most abject submission to her ladyship, ac- 


| cusing himself of all sorts of delinquencies, and entreat- 


ing ber to pardon him, which after the lapse of sixty- 
five minutes, counting from the commencement of their 
altercation, she graciously consented to do. 

It was arranged, after their recenciliation, that the 
earl should be consulted at once as to their speedy 
union. Lady Blanche was more anxious thav 
Reginald, for she had only that morning read Sir 
Lawrence Allingford’s letter to her brother, and she 
wished to be indissolubly bound to Reginald before 
the baronet could claim her as his own, and force her 
to obey his dictates by various threats, which she 
very well knew he had it in his power to make. Oxce 
Reginald’s wife, she would be able to defy her enemies— 
at least so she thought; for it was her intention te go 
abroad aud live out of their reach: She was tired oi 
the pomps and vanities of London life, and she 
thought that a few years of continental travel would 
be a most grateful relief after the worry and harass- 
ment of the last twelve months, 

The Earl of Brandon gave his consent to the mar- 
riage without a moment’s hesitation, saying that he 
thought Reginald would make as good a husband as 
his sister was likely to meet with, and although they 
wished the marriage to take place with unusual pre- 
cipitation, he should not throw any obstacle in the 
way, provided Mr. Welby senior was of his way of 
thinking. Upon being consulted, the latter assented ; 
and so it was finally arranged that Reginald Welby 
was to marry Lady Brandon in a fortnight’s time. 
Great preparations were made for the marriage, and 
everybody in the county was glad, because the 
Welbies and the Brandons were two of the most 
popular families in that part of England. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., #¢. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VEIVE'’S LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


Oh! her smile it seems half holy, 
As if drawn from thoughts more far 
our common jestings are. 

And if any painter drew her, 

He would draw her unaware 

With a halo round her hair. E. B. Browning. 

Tue door of Denby House had not been opened that 
morning. 
r All the outgoers from the house had used the back- 
joor. 


And now it was clogged on the outside with 
drifted snow and frozen up with ice. 

+ However, the bell pealed loud aiid long. 

Somebody evidently had important business at Denby 
House, for in spite of the hard weather two travellers 
were at the door. 

The servant had some difficulty in pulling it open. 

At last it gave ae the girl, with a frightened 
exclamation of “Oh, lor!” tumbled back and rolled 
down, as a huge dog rushed in and passed over her. 

The dog was followed by a nun in her black habit 
and veil, and a little girl in a scarlet cloak and hood, 
who immediately laid her hand on the dog’s neck, 
while the servant scrambled on her feet, and the sister 
advancing, said: 

“Good morning, Emily. How is Colonel Denby, 
this morning ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

Ah, me! we're all mortal sinners.” 

The nun looked at her in amazement. 

. a o you Boe on Emily ?” she asked. 

» me !” cried the servant; “ i ; 
be did Sdotennina* t; “the colonel is dead ; 
am sorry to hear that,” returned the sister. 
“Where is Mrs. Denby?” Bum 

“‘Here comes Nora,” said Emily; “she will show 
you the way.” 

Reverentially, Nora Dougherty saluted the sister, 
and stood awaiting her commands. ' 

Sister Angela having explained her wishes, Nora 
— the room to fulfil them. 

ow, while this good woman is gone, let me 

ey +4” — whose enthusiasm had led her 
e rious a i i 

Sister of Charity. and self-denying life of a 
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[IDA DENBY VISITS THE ABBKSS. } 


She was of medium height, slight and fragile, of 
very fair transparent complexion, with large dreamy 
blue eyes, and a pale, high forehead, elevated with 
benevolence and veneration. The close black cap 
and scuttle bonnet concealed every vestige of her 
flaxen hair, while the ample folds of the black shaw] 
concealed the outlines of her delicate figure. 

A stepmother with daughters of her own, had made 
her presence unnecessary and almost unwelcome in 
her father’s house, while the fervour of her veneration 
and benevolence had impel!ed her to the ministering 
life of a self-dedicated servant of the poor, the’ sick, 
the sinful, and the imprisoned. 

And who shall blame her zeal, though that zeal 
wasted her own life, while it served and blessed so 
many other lives? 

When Nora had closed the door behind her, Sister 
Angela turned to Genevieve, who, since hearing 
the announcement of Colonel Denby’s death, had 
remained up to this time in pensive silence, and took 
her hand, and while pressing it affectionately, said: 

“I'm very sorry for you, my dear child, but I hope 
and believe that Mrs. Denby will prove a kind friend 
to you.” 

“TI am not thinking of myself, but of t 3 old 
gentleman: it must be very sad to wait and loug for 
any one’s coming, and then to die. It will be a sad 
blow, too, to Father Peter.” 

“ The aged man rests in peace. 
how to bear disappointment.” 

As the nun spoke Nora entered. 

“My mistress will see you,” she said. 

They followed her. 

Leaving the room, they passed down the broad 
hall and up the staircase leading to an upper hall, from 
which three doors on either hand led into different 
suites of rooms. . 

The hall was furnished as a library, the walls being 
lined with bookcases and pictures. 

Over tie doors were family portraits, while the 
spaces between the doors were fitted up with well- 
filled bookshelves, 

Nora Dougherty conducted the visitors up the 
whole length of this hall, then, opening the last door 
on the left-hand, admitted them into a room imme- 
diately over the parlour into which they had first been 
introduced. 

The waiting-woman closed the door, and retired. 

Retire she did—certainly. 

But not from the vicinity of the chamber. 

She :em ined near the door, and listened. 

She had already had suspicions of the truth—a truth 
which she imagined safe in her own breast. 


Father Peter knows 


into a certainty. 

So the waiting-woman closed the door and retired, 
and Sister Angela and Genevieve found themselves 
in a chamber fitted up with every refinement of com- 
fort that would, at any other time, have arrested their 
attention. 

The bed-curtains, window-curtains, cheir and sofa- 
covers were all of blue satin damask and white lace, 
and the Brussels carpet was of a white ground, with 
a running vine of blue water-lilies. A screen of blue 
and white silk, with a ‘transparency representing 
Juno throned amid the clouds, stood before the glow- 
ing grate. 

On a luxurious couch, amid silken-covered cushions 
of down, reclined the lady. Without rising, she mo- 
tioned Sister Angela and the child to approach and be 
seated. 

Sister Angela wheeled up a low sofa, and she and 
the child sat down. 

The nun, in a gentle voice, began to express her 
sympathy and condolence with the lady in her 
bereavement. 

But Mrs. Denby, whose eyes were riveted on the 
face of the little girl, suddenly interrupted her by in- 
quiring abruptly : 

“ Who is this little girl, Sister ? ” 

“TI beg your forgiveness, dear lady, I should have 
presented her in another moment. Her name is 
Genevieve Lenoir, madam.” 

The name was heard with scarcely a perceptible 
start and change of colour, and a tremor, quickly con- 
trolled by the lady, as she extended her hand to wel- 
come the child. 

“She comes from Rensdon, and brings a letter of 
introduction.” 

The lady’s hand trembled violently as she took the 
letter and glanced at its superscription. 

She gazed long and scrutinizingly at the seal. 

Then she said: 

“ You are, of course, aware that all sealed packets 
addressed to the late Colonel Denby must remain as 
they are until the will is read. The legal executor 
will then open them.” 

The nun appeared surprised. 

“JT was not aware of that,” she said. 

“Tt is so, however,” returned Ida. 

So saying she placed the unopened missive on a 
satinwood stand near her, adding: 

“You will, I am sure, excuse me, Sister Angela, 
when I tell you that long watching has quite ex- 
hausted my strength, and that, as a necessity, I must 


| She was now determined to resolve this suspicion 





; have repose? ” 
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The nun was not only bewildered, but somewhat 


angered. 

She gazed at Ida in perplexity. 

“But this little girl, madam? From all that I can 
anderstand, her arrival here was expected, or at least 
very mucli desired by Colonel Denby, and I brought 
ner here under the impression that she would remain 


here, for the present at least.” 

‘And I must beg you, dear Sister Angela, to take 
charge of her for the present. At such a time—a 
sorrowful timeas this—a little girl, a stranger—would 
scarcely find our troubled home endurable, or any 
member ef the househokd sufficiently disembarrassed 
to attend properly to her comfort. I am thinking. I 
assure you, of her welfare when I recommend her ree 
turn with you.” 

Her voice was gentle, and her looks were tonder 
and winning. 

Sister Angela was unversed in the ways of the 
world, 

Se lesing sight of the unkimdness, imhospitality, 
and diseourtesy of the act, she wceepted the explana- 
tion as reasonable and satisfactory. ; 

She rose, therefore, and with Genevieve made her 
adieus, and leit. 

The lady listened to their foosteps until they were 
out of hearing. 

She listened until the outer door epened amd slut. 

When she was assured they were gone she took up 
the letter. 

Took it up, examined it awhile, and them broke the 
seal. 

As she read, her cheeks’ faint colour ebbed ami 
flowed, her bosem eaved, her limbs trembled. 

More than onee she reeled as she sat, and threw her 
band up te her forehead as if to compel self-posses~ 
sion. 

She rose presently and locked the door. 

She was unwilling that any one should see her iz 
er state of agitation. 

The ae ne down, muttering with 

e lips: 
Pe It is as I thought. This child is the child of 
Eustace Denby, and heiress to all this property. And 
of all persons in the world Enstage Lenoir has brought 
her home. Can he kuow of Eustacia’s whereabouts? 
At all events a meeting must be prevented between 
them.” 





CHAPTER V. 


A HEART UNVEILED. 

Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day 

When victim at your altar’s foot I lay? 

Canst thou forret what tears that moment fell 

When warm with youth I bade the world farewell? 

As with cold lips I kissed the sacred veil, 

The shrines all trembled and the lamps grew pale. 
Pope. 


Some days had passed. The weather continued 
severely cold, and the meuntain roads were impas- 
eable. 


The funeral of Colenel Denby had taken place, 
but en account of the impracticable state of the roads, 
the solemnity had been but thinly attended. 

After the funeral the will had been read in the 
presence of all t!:e household, and all the guests who 
returned frem the burial-ground, and remained from 
motives of friendship, self-interest, or mere idle curi- 
osity to hear how the vast Denby estate had been 
devised. 

The will was made in sole favour of Ida Denby, 
and her son Austin. 

The landed estate and personal preperty was left 
divided nearly equally between the mother and son 
during the life of the former, at her death the whole 
was to descend to the latter. Ida Denby and Ernest 
Throgmorton were appointed guardians to the child, 
aud executors of the will, 

After the reading was completed, the household and 
— separated to talk ever the provisions of the 
will. 

No mention had been made of the prodigal son, or 
of the lost daughter of that house. 

Many who had stayed to that reading had done so 
in*the hope of again hearing the names of the youth 
and the maiden, whose disappearance ten years before, 
had ever since been the standing romance and mystery 
of the valley, and to whose fate they had hoped, by 
means of the will, to obtain aclue. But the name of 
Eustace and Eustacia were not mentioned in the will, 
uor did any member of the houschold allude to them. 

The guests, in fact, departed as wise as they came. 

Departed, be it said, in wonder over the past, and 
praising the beauty and goodness of the young widow. 

The day after the funeral the abbess was pacing up 
and down her parlour, 


She was alone. 
Alone, waiting for the porter, Brother Mathew, 
whom she had sent on an errand. 


Tt was not tie first time that she had thus sent him 
and thas awaited him. 


Changed, indeed, her face had become in a few 
days: and her manuer, too, was gloomy and thought- 


ul. 

She had not slept that stormy night, and since then 
she had avoided society. 

Her very form was attenuated, or seemed so—her 
eyes were sunken—her cheeks hollow. 

She walked with an uncertain tread, and her eyes 
were turned ever and anon with a nervous glance 
towards the door. 

At length the outer door opened. 

In another moment the inner door also was opened, 
and Brother Mathew entered slowly and methodically, 
in @ manner quite at variance with the thoughts of 
her who waited. 

“Well, Brother Mathew? Well!” she exclaimed, 
huerying to meet. kim, but suddenly recollecting and 

herself, she said, more calmly, “ Did you suc- 
cesd:in deliveriag the note. Brother Mathew r 

“No, reverend mother,” answered the porter, who 
vwas old and grey, and withered enough to be the 
grandfather of her whom he addressed. “ No, reverend 
mether. The good priest still lies insensible to aif 
evound him; nor can they tell whether he will ever 
speak again!” 

A tighter clench of the clasped hands, a firmer pres- 
-eure of the lips together—no other token of emaetion 
“escaped tlie abbess. 

“ And the nete, Brother Mathew ?” 

“ Here it is, reverend mother,” answered the 
putting in her hands a small env: “ The woman 
| at the house wamted me to leave it with her, but I told 
x ae ne use in leaving it.” 

“Th Brother Mathew; you may go mow: 
ate tanaiahary ant wale pened connate I 
may send for yeu again this afternoon. We must net 
jaeglost = @ying brother, you know. Remember bine 
in pewyers, good Brother Mathew. Farewell. 
ite, Genedicite |” 

Breather Mathew retired. 

} ‘Theabbess fell upon her knees, and bowed her face, 
with its streaming tears, upon her hands 

“A lady to see the Mother Superior," aanounesd 
the sister porteress, ushering a visitor a 
—a slender, graceful, gliding wemam, deep 
mourning. 

The abbess arose, hurriedly turned to escape from the 
room, and stood face to face with Ida Denby. 

She sank down on the seat nearest her, and a sup- 
pressed. cry burst upwards from her heaving breast. 

Her visitor was not similarly moved. 

She was indeed quite calm, 

Calm, yet full of enjoyment of the situation. 

She gazed for a moment steadily into the face of the 
abbess. : 

Then she said : 

“It isa long time since we two have met, Lady 
Abbess.” 


“ It is,” returned the nun in a thick hoarse voice ; 
“and tell me, why are you bere now?” 

“Need you ask—you, knowing what has happened 
so bear you?” 

“Yes, yes, I know that; but that event alone 
would not have brought you here. What was it, 
then?” 

* Do you not know?” 

The abbess. was silent. 

Ida's eyes fell upon the letter. 

She took it up. 


you were tempted te break the compact and tawper 
with, at least, if not profane, all your obligations, re- 
ligiouz ‘ nd secular.” 

“'Tuis to me!” 

“Yes; for what does this mean? ” she continued ; 
“To Father Pierre Lenoir,’ at the King’s Arms, 
Rensdon.” 

“Open it and read it? Then you will see what it 
means.” 

“Are you in earnest,or is this simply bravado, 
Lady Abbess?” 

* Read—read.” 

Ida smiled : 

“T will;” she said, “it may perhaps tend to simplify 
our conversation.” 

She opened it and read: 

“ Convent of St. Genevieve. 

“ Patuer Pxrer,—The little girl Genevieve whom 
you despatched tu Denby House is here. The reasons 
for this are too lengthy to expldin in a letter. When 
you are able to travel we shall be glad to see you. 

“ Your sister in religion, : 
“ AGaTua, Mother Superior.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment. 

At length Ida restored the note to its envelope. 


burning yaze of the abbess fixed upon her face. 

a her lids to avoid that burning look, she 
asked: 

“Ts this all?” 

“all* 








“ This, then, brought me hither,” she said. “I knew | 


“No clue is given?” 

* None.” 

“ Why did you write to him then—why did yoy 
ask him to come hither? Why do you disguise you, 
handwriting and yet invite him to see you, whey 
you know you cannot meet him without sin, nor 
reveal yourself to him without violating your oath? 
Tell me this, for I am at a loss to understand it?” 

The look of the speaker was inconsistent with her 
words. 

She spoke in her sweet; pure, silvery tones, yet her 
eyes were cast down, for the eyes of the nun were 
still burning upon her. 

‘“ And is there, oh, woman! in your breast no 
human tenderness that can by sympathy plead for me? 
Searee ten years ago—you by deatli, I by a deon 
worse than death—lost all that was most dear to us, 
And now—oh, you know it has been said that a living 
sorrow is infinitely harder te bear than a dead one!" 

“ A foolish saying.” 

“Yes, if taken literally; but we understand it, 
madam. When the grave has covered our beloved, 
the worst that we can suffer through them is over, as 
im the case of you and lim you lost. But when they 
still live and suffer—o!:, Ida! you asked me why | 
sent for him to c« ine here; it was that I might, unseen, 
look him from belind the darkened cloister— 
unh unsuspected, hear the tones of his voice onca 
more. Then he would have goue away unconscious 
of my having been so near him—unconscious of my 
very éxistence—and I, oh, Ida! I should have had 
some of the elixir of life to have lived upon; for 
of ‘expression on that face, each inflection 
that voice, each attitude and movement 
wrought ftself into my brain and heart, 
® past of my life, and reproduced itself 

h ali the days and weeks and 
; I may still have to bear my life!” 
the twisting and wr ong together her 
“What infatuation! Why do you rave in this way 


me? 

?- E eannot tell; perhaps it is because you 
4 new to learn of me, as others might have; 
-beéemuse you know my ghastly story, as others do not 
—canrnot; and because tu you I must speak, or this 
beating heart must break.” 

Ida smiled. 

The abbess noticed her not. 

She continued : 

“You ask me why I sent for him—it was that I 
might gaze upon his face ence more.” 

“You would thus have broken your oath.” 

“ Not so—I did not promise this.” 

“You swore never again to see him.” 

“ Yes, never to see him, But in seeing him in the 
way I proposed, I should not be-breaking the real 
terms of the promise. How could I swear never to 
- 7 on him, when I might meet him by acci- 

ent?” 

“ This is pure sophistry.” ‘ 

“No—no. I must plead to you, for my heart is 
starving.” 

“ What madness! ” 

“No, it is not—it is love: that child pleads for him. 
I must see him once again.” 

“ It cannot be; you are not to be trusted. I know 
well your reckless, impulsive nature~—you would 
speak tohim. New be warned by me. Do not send 
for him—deo not even allow him, directly or indirectly, 
to suspect your existence, er that of 30n; Or, 80 
help me heaven, I give up to the world my share of 
this secret and retire from this country, leaving you 
all to that ruin which you wili have pulled down upon 
you own heads.” 

“ Ova, Ida, for the love of heaven!” 

“Listen! In your present agitated state——” 

“ Fear not; for the present, it is impossible: for he 
lies very ill, Ida, and they say it is uncertain if be 
will ever rise from. it.” 

“ Better, if he never did!” 

“An impious wish! But heaven will hear my 
prayers—he will rise from it, he will come hither to 
see Genevieve. I shall behold his face once more from 
behind the grating, and he will leave me, in addition to 
the blessed memory of his features, his child to dote 
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upon.” 
Fda looked furtively into the face of the mun. 
“* His child!” she said, slowly, 
“Yes! his child, Genevieve! Good heaven! could 
you imagine I did not know her again? ” 
“ Not—know — her —agaiu,” slowly repeated the 
lady, glancing with inexpressible amazement at. the 
abbess. 





Then furtively she raised her eyes to meet the 


“Ah! did you think I should not know her again, 
though I have not seon her sinee the day when she 
was carried from the hospital of St, Augustine in the 
arms of that man?” 


While the abbess had been speaking a change had 


| passed over the face of the lady. 


She ne vv said, calmly : 
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“7 am surprised you should have recognized her.” 
“Bat I ‘id, aud ta I presser her to my bosom 
i what comfort it gave me!” 
ray BP But come, let us leave the subject of 
the child, and revert to what led to it.” 

“Not yet. Genevieve told me she was expected by 
Colonel Denby, and that Lenoir had received a letter 
requiring the child’s presence. This to me is an 
enigma. Can you explain it? es 
‘Certainly. Colonel Denby has always been kind 
and indulgent to me. I naturally felt an interest in 
that little girl, of whom I_ had never lost sight, I as- 
sure you. At last, I told him of an orphan niece T had 
in France, and be wrote — letter of which the child 

e,” said the lady, quietly. 
accel abbess put pat om hand and took that of her 
isitor. 
Ob, Tda,” she cried, “ you are tender-hearted, 
and will release me from this promise never to see him 
again?” 

“Never!” exclaimed Ida. 

There was an earnestness in her tone that impressed 
the nun with tke force of unrelenting fate. 

“Never!” she coutinued, “for it would be a sin. 
It is impossible; you must think no more of it. Give 
up this idea of seeing the dou'le-dyed traitor again, 
and this child, since she is such a comfort to you, shall 
remain here as long as you will. Attempt to evade 
your oath, and you bring destruction to all, for, as 
heaven hears me, I will speak what I know!” 

There was a half-suppressed cry—the hands which 
the nun had been writhing and twisting together were 
wrenched apart, and she flung herself forward at Ida’s 
feet, praying for mercy—for pity. 

Tt was useless. 

Ida was inexorable. 

She forcibly“released herself from the grasp of the 
prostrate woman and went to the door. 

She spoke ere she diparted, coldly and decidedly : 

“You will not send another note or message to the 
village of Rensdon. I will see Father Peter on the 
subject of Genevieve.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
LENOIR, 

Ah! weary priest with pale bands pressed 

On thy throbbing brow of pain, 
Baffled in thy life-lony quest, 

Overworn with toiling vain, 
How ill thy trouble musinzs fit 

The holy quict of a breast 

With the ‘iove of peace at rest, 
Sweetly brooding over it. Whittier. 

THE inn at Rensidon, though peor and humble, steod 
in asublimely picturesque situation, just on the slope of 
the hills, with twe old gnarled and twisted elm-trees, 
that in the forenoon shaded the verandah that ran 
along the front of the house. 

In the second floor chamber, at the south-east corner 
of the inn lay a sick man—Father Peter. 

Long and weary days he had lain there. 

The room was clean, but the walls were bare—the 
floor unearpeted, tye hearth fireless, the windows 
ancurtained, 

It was a corner room and had two windows, which 
let in the weak red rays of the winter's sun, and a half- 
cirele of snow-clad scenery. 

The furniture of the chamber may easily be summed 


up. 
It consisted of a tall, spectral-looking four-post | 


bedstead, an caken chest of drawers, a wash-stand 
and twe leather covered chairs, all of which were so 
old-fashioned that they might have come over in one 
of William the Conqueror’s ships. 

Fe Peter tuok no notice of anything around 


im, 

Certainly had his mind been at ease he would 
have found abundant occupation in watching the 
magnificent landscape around him—the endless pro- 
spect of mountain and valley, forest and river, all 
frozen and covered with snow—forming an intermin- 
able ocean of snow, as it rose and fell in great waves 
of ridge and dell, and rolled purer, bluer, fainter in 
eolour and in tracery until it gradually faded away 


in the extreme distance, and was lust under the | 


southern herizon. 

But the poor patient noticed none of these things. 
p He was tossing restlessly in the misery of a terrible 

ever. 

There was no bell in the room; but a stick was 
placed at the side of the bed, which was intended as a 
substitute. 

This he seized and thumped heavily on the floor. 

The landlady appeared. 

“ Ther¢ is a lady below,” she said. “Mra. Denby, 
ef Denby House, who disires to. see you. Will you 
see her?” 

“Yes—yes—siiow the lady up, decidedly,” exclaimed 
the invalid, 

Tn a few moments Ida was standing by his bedside. 


“ Oh, Ida, as beautiful as you are welcome! Thisis 
our first meeting for many years. For days before I 
was taken ill you were in my mind, and you were 
the first thouglt of my convalescence.” 

The widow teok the hand extended to her, and 
pressed it. 

Then, in a calm and deliberate manner, she drew a 
chair, and sat down by his bedside. 

“Tt is nearly ten years since we met, Father Peter,” 
she said. 

“ Yes, it is; I thought never to have seen your face 
again. I came only to bring that dear child over, 
then to return to my parish, and wear out my life 
among my poor people.” 

“You came, dear Father Peter, only to bring the 
child over! I am glad you did so—but tell me 
why.” 

“ A letter from Colonel Denby summoned me; but 
tell me of the child.” 

“She is well, and at the convent.” 

“I speak not of her health, but of her future pro- 

ts.”” 

“For that you will have to trust tome. Colonel 
Denby had made up his mind that his eldest son and 
child were no more, and has left the bulk of his pro- 
perty to the child of his second-sen, my child Austin. 
Lam very serry for this, more especially as nothing 
can be done till he attains his majority. You must 
‘ confide the care of this child to me, therefore. If you 
doubt my sincerity—if you doubt that I shall treat her 
as my own, you must test me.” 

‘Doubt you, Ida! Howcan you think it? If you 
take charge of her, all my anxiety is at rest.” 

“T will take her, then.” 

“Thank you—oh, thank you! 
bless you, Ida.” 

Her head was averted, her eyes cast down. 

If there was one thing this woman could not face, 
it was the earnest, fervent, ‘‘ Heaven bless you!” 

The priest mistook her attitude for one of humility. 

“ Dear and excellent lady,” he continued, “ speak to 
me of Eustacia: where is she—what is her fate?” 

Ida shook her head. 

“IT have wandered for ten years in search of her,” 
he went on; “ you were lier friend; oh, tell me, have 
you not heard of her? Speak to me: let me hear 
all you knew, for I can bear anything but this death- 
like silence and ignorance.” 

“Well, I will speak. In all your searches after 
the lost woman, did you ever think of the theatre ? ” 

“Great heavens! No.” 

To him the idea seemed sacrilege. 

“ You may be shecked indeed; so w2s I; but in 
the ‘l'emple of Thespis lies the s-.ution of her dis- 
appearance, I think. At the epera in London, I went 
| some years back to see the débiét of a singer—Signora 
Voltizzia—of whom you may lave heard. You may 
imagine my astonishment when I recognized Eus- 
tacia.” 

“ Eustacia ?” 

“Yes; I at first thought it possible that I was 
mistaken—deluded by a resemblance. But it was not 
so. When, in answer to the plaudits of the audience, 
| she eame before the curtain, I recognized her at once, 

standing as she did in all the vain-glorious shimmer 
| of diamonds and white satin, amid all the profane sur- 
roundings of theatrical life.” 

* You of course sought her?” exclaimed the priest ; 
“and then?” 

“You judge me rightly. I lost no time in seeking 
her; but ere my messenger reached the greenroom, 
she had quitted the theatre.” 

“But the next night?” 

“T have reason to believe that she saw me in my 
box; for she never eutered the theatre again.” 

“ Yet this was her débit?” 

“Yes.” 

“It was most strange.” 

“ My reason accounts for it, I think; for on visiting 
her lodgings, to which I was directed by the manager, 
1 found that she had gone—no one knew whither.” 

“ You lost the clue then ? ” 

“For atime Ldid. I afterwards heard that this 


. 
Heaven for ever 





| Signora Voltizzia had gone to Paris. I wrete thither 
on chance; but I never received an answer. I: 


have sent again and again, but always with the same 
bad success.” 
‘The priest groaned and hid his face in his hands. 
The lady drew nearer to him, and her voice was 
silvery sweet and persuasive as she murmured ; 
“Father Peter, forget that evil woman; the good 
should not wreck themselves upon the evil. Think 
not of her but of the service to which you are saved.” 
“Young counsellor! dear good Ida. I do think of 
it, and thank you for your menition. But yet I cannot 
believe that woman false.” 
“IT wish I could tiink as you, but Icannot, Pray, 
Father Peter, dismiss ler frem your mind.” 
| “I.cannot. Paris, you say, is the place where you 
lost sight of her?” 
| “Of the singer I thought to be her.” 





e 
| “Assoon as I am well I will go to Paris. And 
| Genevieve—you will take care of her?” 
“ Yes.” 

“Will you bring her here to bid me farewell?” 

“T will—to morrow.” 

“ Dear Ida, may heaven reward you.” 

Again the lady’s face was bowed, as if in meek 
acceptance of the blessings — really in shrink- 
ing avoidance of the coals of fire thus heaped upon 
her head. 

Two days after this, Father Peter had taken leave of 
Genevieve and Ida; and though still very feeble 
— for travel, had set out by easy stages towards 

aris. 

_ Ida Denby had furnished him with funds for his 
journey. 
(To be continued). 








THE MYSTERIES OF THE BUTTER TRADE. 


Some curious revelations have been made in Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley’s Court during the hearing of 
the case Riddell v. Smith. 

The plaintiff was possessed of £1,500, which he was. 
desirous of embarking in.some mercantile speculation . 
He was introduced te the agents of the defendante, 
and by them informed that defendants were 
of an invention whereby impure and ranci'l butter could 
be converted so as to equal the finest Dorset. ‘This 
change was effected, according to the statement of the 
agents, solely by the admixture of water. 

Upon the defendant's books being examined, the 
plaintiff saw that out of 407 cwt. of butter purchased 
by them they had made double that quantity. Under 
these circumstanees the plaintiff became a partner, 
and invested his £1,500 in the concern. Shortly 
afterwards he was called upon for a cheque in the 
the business to pay for lard and saltpetre. He then 
discovered that the real stuff with which the butter 
was mixed was pork and beef fat, known in the trade 
by the names of “ flare” and “ milk.” 

The defendants were in the habit of obtaining large 
quantities «f butter from Ireland, for the purposes of 
their mixture. 

Shortly after the plaintiff joined the firm, the mix- 
ture, which it attempted to sell as butter, became so 
bad that none of it could be sold in the market. ‘The 
plaintiff thereupon filed a bill for an injunction to re- 
strain the defendants from purchasing any more 
butter in the name of the firm, and for a dissolution 
of the partnership, and also prayiug that he might 
be repaid his £1,500, and have a lien for it upon the 
stock-in-trade of the partnership. The injunction was 
granted, and an order for dissolution was taken by 
consent. 

His honour, in delivering judgment, said that a 
plaintiff commg into this court under the circum- 
| stances stated could not have relief granted to him. 
| Credulous and innocent as the plaintiff was affirmed te 
| be, the court could not believe that he supposed that 
| butter could be doubled in size, and so vastly bettered 

in quality, simply by the admixture of water. ‘lo 
sell for butter such an adulterated mixture as that in 
question, was clearly illegal within the ‘odd Adul- 
| teration Act,” and it was not improbable that the sale 
of it, even when adulterated with water, was within 
such Act. But, supposing the plaintiff net to have 
knewn the materials of the mixture at first, he did not 
take proceedings immediately on his ascertaining 
them; be waited until he found that the so-called 
butter was a drug in the market. Up to that time he 
connived at the illegal sale. Under these circum- 
stanees the bill must be dismissed with costs, save as 
to the dissolution by consent already yzraated, and save 
sto the prayer for an aceount of the partnership 
‘transactions. 





Viscount Gouen has arrived in London from Tre- 
Jand, it being his month as Gold Stick in Court Wait- 
fing. The gallant veteran is in excelent health; few 
‘who see hii se hale end hearty would believe that his 

ion as Lieutenant in the 119th Poot is dated 
1794. His brother Gold Stick, Lord Combermere, ‘is 
another wonderful veteran, fer, if the Peerage writes 
fits annals true, the noble lord was born ix 1773—suf- 
fice it, however, to say, he entered the army in 1791; 
and there seems little trace of the active services and 
hardships he underwent in India under Wellesiey and 
Cornwailis, at Burtpore aud Mallavelly, and eubse- 
quently in the Peninsular war, where he was present 
at ‘l'alavera, and second in command at Salamanea, 

CauTION aGAINstT Racine AnD berrrse.—The 
Earl of Chesterfield (who died in 1773) inserted the 
following clause in his will:—“ 1n case my said god- 
son, Philip Stanhope, shall, at any time hereafter, 
keep, or be concerned in keeping of, any race horses, 
or paok of hounds, or resid. one night at Newmarket, 
that infamous seminary of iniquity and ill-marmers, 
during the course of the races there; or shall resort to 
| thesaid races; or shall lose, on any oneday, at any game 
| or bet whatsoever, thesumof £500; then, in anyof the 
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vases aforesaid, it is my express will that he, my said 
zodson, shall forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of 
£5,000, to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster.” The last sentence, says Mahon, in his 
History of England, contains a lively touch of satire. 
The Earl had found, or believed he had found, the 
Chapter of Westminster of that day exorbitant and 
grasping in their negotiation with him of land for the 
building of Chesterfield House [and houses in Stanhope- 
street adjoining |; and he declared that he now in- 
serted their names in his “ will,” because he felt sure 
that if the penalty ehould be incurred, they would not 
be remiss in claiming it. 








AN ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


Justas daylight was failing us, and while we 
were still a couple of miles from camp, I observed a | 
troop of monkeys crowded together on a tree, which 
overhung a clump of long grass, bounding from branch 
to branch in a state of great agitation, screaming, 
chattering, and making hideous grimaces, as if half- 
enraged and half-terrified at the sight of some object 
beneath them. 

“ What isthe matter with these monkeys?” I in- 
quired of my guide, in Hindostanee. 

“Jt is a tiger probably,” he replied, puffing away at 
his cheroot, with perfect coolness, and striding along | 
as if it were all a matter of course. 

“ A tiger!” said 1, thunderstruck at the coolness of 
the young rascal: for the path we were pursuing being | 
bounded on each side by the impenetrable jungle. 
obliged us to pass within a few yards of the haunted 
thicket—and cocking both barrels of my rifle, I step- 
ped out at my best pace to escape from the dangerous 
neighbourhood as quickly as possible. 

We had just passed tie thicket, and were making a 
short turn round the end of it; when, to my utter | 
dismay, I found myself face to face, and within | 
twenty yards of a royal tiger, busily engaged in tear- | 
ing up the carcass of a wild hog he had just killed. | 
My hair almost stood on end, as the brute raised his | 
enormous head, smeared with blood, and glared upon | 
us with his malignant green eyes. Mohadeen dropped 
his cheroot, and remained motionless as a statue, with 
his keen eye steadily fixed upon that of the tiger. 

I knew enough of the nature of the animal to be 
aware that it was more dangerous to retreat than to 
stand fast; but thinking that a charge was now in- 
evitable, I was determined to have “the first word of | 
flyting,” as we say in Scotland, and was about to) 
raise my rifle, when Mohadeen, without moving his 
gaze from the tiger, laid his hand upon my arm, and | 
kept it down with a firm grasp. The tiger growled 
and showed his teeth, but unable to withstand the! 
fascination of the human eye, he gradually withdrew 
the paw, which jealously clutched his prey, crouehed | 
together, as if appalled by the steady gaze of the} 
savage, turned slowly round, and attering a sulky | 
growl, slunk away into the long grass. 

No sooner was his back turned, than Mohadeen, ! 
clapping his hands to his mouth, sent forth that 
peculiar wild yell which appears to strike terror to | 
the heart of the most savage animal, and we instantly 
heard the stealthy tread of the tiger change to a 
bounding gallop, as he fled in dismay from that un- 
earthly cry. 

“ We have made him eat dirt,” remarked the young 
savage, coolly picking up his cheroot, replacing it in 
the corner of his mouth, and walking off as if nothing 
remarkable had happeued. 

We now set off towards camp at a round trot, for 
the short twilight of the tropics was fading rapidly, 
and my guide, although he affected to despise tigers 
by daylight, was perfectly aware they were not to be 
trifled with after nightfall. We reached the tents 
without further venture; and I confess I was not a 
little glad when we came in sight of our cheerful 
camp-fires."—My Indian Journal. By Col. Walter 
Campbell. 








Ir is proposed to christen the steam-rams of Birken- 
head fame after two noted generals in the Government 
service who have distinguished themselves in the little 
battle against the Mersey people. They will therefore 
be called Solicitor-General and Attorney-General. 

Wakine.—What a wonderful thing waking is! 
The time of the ghostly moonshine passes by, and the 
great positive sunlight comes. A man who dreams, 
and knows that he is dreaming, thinks he knows what 
waking is, but knows it so little that ke-mistakes, one 
after another, many a vague and dim change in his 
dream for an awaking. When the true waking comes 
at last he is filled and overflowed with the power of 
its reality. So likewise, one who, in the darkness, 
lies waiting for the light about to be struck, and try- 
ing te conceive with all the force of his imagination 
what the light will be like, is yet when the reality 
flames up before him seized as by a new and un- 


imagining. He feels as if the darkness were cast to 
an infinite distance behind him. So shall it be with 
us when we wake from this dream of life into the 
truer life, beyond, and find all our present notions of 
Being thrown back as into a dim vapoury region of 
Dreamland, when yet we thought we knew, and 
whence we looked forward into the present. This 
must be what Novalis means when he says: “Our 
life is not a dream, but it may become a dream, and 
perhaps ought to become one.”—George Macdonald. 





DEPARTURE OF THE ONLY CHILD. 


Brp not farewell, love! 
Pass from my door 

As one whose returning 
An hour may restore ; 

Use no parting phrases, 
But let the smile speak, 

Bright from thy blue eye, 
And fair o’er thy cheek. 


Call thy young children 
In from their play, 
Cover their faces up, 
Lead them away ; 
Methinks, my enfeebled heart 
Wilder'd and lone, 
Dreadeth the going 
More than the gone. 


From the first life-throb, 
When on my breast, 

One bright Sabbath morning, 
They laid thee to rest ; 

We have dwelt undivided, 
Like sapling and spray, 

But newer loves govern thee— 
Hie thee away. 


Throw the dark mountains 
That nothing may sever, 
Throw leagues of forest 
Between us for ever. 
To a new mansion 
With vision’d hopes gay, 
Stronger loves beckon thee— 
Hie thee away. 


*Mid lakelets of silver, 
In caskets of green, 
Forget not, despise not 
Thy far native scene. 
Lo! years leave their burdens, 
And ‘lime draws his dart, 
Think of me, pray for me, 
Child of my heart. 


Goed angels attend thee, 
Since forth thou must go, 
Thou last of the loves 
That is left me below; 
Where’er thou shalt rest thee, 
Where’er thou may’st roam, 
God's blessing be with thee 
Till heaven is thy home. 
L. H. 8. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN 
OF THE WORLD. 


No. 3—THE WHALE, THE ANGEL-FISH, AND THE 
GOLDEN PIGEON 

If the fact could be definitely determined, I think 
it would be discovered that in this “wide awake” 
country there are more persons humbugged by believ- 
ing too little than too much. Many persons have 
such a horror of being taken in, or such an elevated 
opinion of their own acuteness, that they believe 
everything to be a sham, and in this way are con- 
tinually humbugging themselves. 

Several years since, I purchased a living white 
whale, captured near Labrador, and succeeded in 
placing it, “in good condition,” in a large tank, fifty 
feet long, and supplied with salt water, in the base- 
ment of the American Museum. I was obliged to 
light the basement with gas, and that frightened the 
sea-monster to such an extent that he kept at the 
bottom of the tank, except when he was compelled to 
stick his nose above the surface in order to breathe or 
“blow,” and then down he would go again as quick 
as possible. Visiters would sometimes stand for half 
an hour, watching in vain to get a look at the whale; 
for, although he could remain under water-only about 
two minutes at a time, he would happen to appear in 
some unlooked-for quarter of the huge tank, and, be- 
fore they could all get a chance to see him, he would 
be out of sight again. Some impatient and incredulous 
persons, after waiting ten minutes, which seemed to 
them an hour, would sometimes exclaim: 
“Oh, humbug! I don’t believe there is a whale 


HUMBUGS 








expected thing, different from and beyond all his 


here at all!” 





This incredulity often put me out of patience, anj 
I would say: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there is a living whale ip 
the tank. He is frightened by the gaslight and by 
visitors; but he is obliged to come to the surfaca 
every two minutes, and if you will watch sharply, you 
will see him. I am sorry we can’t make him dance 
a hornpipe and do all sorts of wonderful things at the 
word of command; but if you will exercise your pa- 
tience a few minutes longer, I assure you the whale 
will be seen at considerably less trouble than it would 
be to go to Labrador expressly for that purpose.” 

This would usually put my patrons in good-humour; 
but I was myself often vexed at the rege stub- 
bornness of the whale in not calmly floating on the 
surface for the gratification of my vi 

One day, as Yankee lady and her daughter, 
from Connecticut, called at the museum. I knew 
them well; and,in answer to their inquiry for th. 
locality of the whale, I directed them to the base- 
ment. Half-an-hour afterwards, they called at my 
office, and the acute mother, in a half-confidential, 
serio-comic whisper, said : 

“Mr. B., it’s astonishing to what a number of pur- 
poses the ingenuity of us Yankees have applied india- 
rubber.” 

I asked her meaning, and was soon informed that 
she was perfectly convinced that it was an india- 
rubber whale, worked by steam and machinery, by 
means of which he was made to rise to the surface 
at short intervals, and puff with the regularity of a 
pair of bellows. From her earnest, confident manner, 
I saw it would be useless to attempt to disabuse her 
mind on the subject. I therefore very candidly ac- 
knowledged that she was quite too sharp for me, and 
I must plead guilty to the imposition ; but I begged 
her not to expose me, for I assuréd her that she was 
the only person who had discovered the trick. 

It was worth more than a dollar to see with what a 
smile of satisfaction she received the assurance that 
nobody else was as shrewd as herself, and the patron- 
izing manner in which she bade me be perfectly tran- 
quil, for the secret should be considered b 
“strictly confidential,” was decidedly rich. She 
evidently received double her money's worth in the 
happy reflection that she could not be humbugged, 
and that I was terribly humiliated in being detected 
through her marvellous powers of discrimination! I 
occasionally meet the good old lady, and always try to 
look a little sheepish, but she invariably assures me 
that she has never divulged my secret and never will! 

On another occasion, a lady equally shrewd, who 
lives neighbour to me in Connecticut, after regarding 
for a few minutes the “ Golden Angel Fish ” swimming 
in the aquarium, abruptly addressed me with : 

" You can’t humbug me, Mr. Barnum, that fish is 

inted!” ‘ 

“ Nonsense!” said I, with a laugh; “the thing is 
impossible !” . 

“TI don’t care, I know it is painted; it is as plain as 
can be.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. H., paint would not adhere to 
a fish while in the water; and if it would, it would 
kill him. Besides,” I added, with an extra serious 
air, “ we never allow humbugging here!” 

“Oh, here is just the place,to look for such things,” 
she replied with a smile; “and I must say I more 
than half believe that Angel Fish is painted.” 

She was finally nearly convinced of her error, and 
left. In the afternoon of the same day, I met her in 
Old Adams’ California Menagerie. She knew that I 
was part-proprietor of that establishment, and seeing 
me in conversation with “ Grizzly Adams,” she came 
up to me in some haste, and with her eyes glistening 
with excitement, she said: 

“Oh, Mr. B., I never saw anything so beautiful as 
those elegant Golden Pigeons from Australis. I 
want you to secure some of their eggs for me, and 
let my pigeons hatch them at home. I should prize 
them beyond all measure.” 

“Oh, you don't want Golden Australian Pigeons,’ 
I replied ; “they are painted.” 

“ No, they are not painted,” said she, with a laugh, 
“but I half think the Angel Fish is.” 

I could not control myself at the curious coincidence, 
and I roared with laughter while I replied: 

“ Now, Mrs. H., I never let a good joke be spoiled, 
even if it serves to expose my own secrets. I assure 
you, upon honour, that the Golden Australian Pigeons, 
as they are labelled, are really painted; and that in 
their natural state they are noti:ing more nor less than 
the common ruff-necked white American pigeons!” 

And it was a fact. How they happened to be ex- 
hibited under that auriferous disguise was owing to 4 
very amusing circumstance, which I will explain in 
the next paper. x 

Suffice it at present to say that Mrs. H. to this day 
“biushes to her eyebrows” whenever an allusion is 
made to “ Angel Fish” or “ Golden Pigeons.” 

P. 'T. Barnum. 





(To be continued.) 
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Deata of A Mrtrrary Kyicut or Wixpsor.— and substantial building, and was owned by Robert | preparations to return home, and he accordingly came. 
Major Robert Cochrane, of this body, a veteran and Sinclair, a handsome unmarried man of forty-five. | How it was I never heard, but he blundered on the 
gallant officer, who had seen mach service, died a Everybody wondered why Sinclair remained single. | first day of his arrival straight into the church, and 


fortnight ago. 


continued with 


toria. Subsequently, on the Continent, he went 
through the campaign of 1815, and was at the battle 
of Waterloo and the capture of Paris; and, command- 
ing the advanced guard of his corps, was its first 
officer to enter that capital. Major Cochrane was se- 
verely wounded in the left arm at Vera, and slightly 
in the breast at Waterloo. He had the war-medal and 
one clasp for the Peninsula, and the Waterloo medal. 
Major Cochrane was buried in the catacombs of 
Windsor Castle, with military honours. The funeral 
cortége included the Naval and Military Knights in 
full uniform. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


CHAPTER L 
A FRIGHTFUL storm! a cruel, cold, blinding snow- 


she is buried from human eyes. 

Along an unfrequented road travelled a woman—a 
frail, slight creature, grasping the folds of her thin 
cloak together. Nobody else was out, even the sturdy 
teamsters preferred the hearthside and a blazing fire. 
Now the wind, coming from every quarter at once, 
seemingly, caught the woman in its whirling grasp, 
and almost lifted her from her feet. Anon she turned 
to find a moment’s respite and draw her breath hard, 
striving meanwhile to warm the fingers nearly frozen, 
protect them as she might. 

At last she cried out in her anguish : 

“Oh, God, will it never stop? ” 

Then a penitent look came in the haggard coun- 
tenance. 

“Tam so impatient, and, I fear, so wicked,” she 
said sorrowfully ; ‘* but E have lost my way; heaven 
only knows where I am—perhaps miles from any 
human habitation; and how can I bear this terrible 
cold? Surely there never was such wind. Lou will 
befrightened. Perhaps she will go out in search of 
me, and Zoe will perish.” . 

Aguin she turned and essayed to face the storm, but 
it seemed to become more terribleevery moment. The 
grey horizon became darker and heavier; it was near~ 
ing night. Putting forth all her strength, the lonely 
traveller bounded forward, and desperate with fear 
and cold, ran as fast as tlhe deepening snow would let 
her. The wind had grown to a gale; it blew off the 
dead limbs of ths trees ; it bent the giants of the forest 
almost to the ground; it sent great gusts of snow 
with frightful rapidity down into the valley, wrapping 
all the air in darkness. 

“T cannot ! I cannot!” 

The woman had stopped, panting, dismayed. 

“Never before was I out in a storm like this,” she 
cried, breathless; “and here I must fall and perish. 
Oh, if I could only see my children once more! 
Oh, this is hard, very, very hard, after my life- 
time of sorrow, to lie down and die in this storm. 
They say there are pitying angels—why do they not 
come to my relief?” 

The cry grew fainter. The poor creature gave one 
more despairing glance. Darkness was falling rapidly. 
The cold, cruel white was fast disappearing, but the 
snow beat against her face, the winds shrieked with 
voices like fiends, the trees groaned and creaked, the 
snow grew deeper with every second, All wasin 
vain. Not a sound save the furious cry of the blast as 
it encircled her and shouted in her ears, “Lost! lost! 
No one will seek for you here; you are mine. Lost! 
lost! ” 

Slowly she strove to wade a few steps further - 
mutely she held her cold hands toward the gloomy 
heavens; in vain her lips formed themselves to speak 
—to send one last petition to heaven. In vain. 
Slowly she sank down, moaning wordless prayers, her 
thoughts upon the two poor children who were wait- 
ing in tears for the step of a mother’s foot upon the 
threshold. 

And the storm thundered on. 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir was not to be wondered at that lights shone 
cheerily from the parlour windows of the red house. 
It was a noted mansion, that red house, and situated 
on the outskirts of Loughton, surrounded by woods 
and meadows and streams, it was as retired and beau- 
tiful as though in the very heart of the country. 

The red house was thus called because it was built 
of a peculiar kind of red brick. It was @ picturesque 


He entered the army in 1809, and in He was theidol of his friends, admired by everybody 
August, 1811, proceeded to the Peninsula, where he | who ever saw him, believed in by his own immediate 
his regiment, the Rifle Brigade, until relatives, who looked upon him as if he were a wonder 
the close of the war, being present at the defence of | dropped down in their midst, for he had raised them 
Cadiz, the actions of Aranjuez, San Minos, San from poverty to a competence, and seemed only to live 
Milan, the Bridge of Vera, and at the battle of Vit-| to confer benefits upon others. 
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| the citizens was coming to congratulate him. 


; furious storm without was scarcely thought of ; there 
storm, such as’ in its fury hides the fair fields from | = ny te 


sight, and shrouds nature, till, like a sheeted corpse, | 


| Sinclair had been chosen Mayor of Loughton, and he 





| must have been a tender one, though tle sequel made 
_ it seem tremendously heartless At last Sinclair made 


In the great red house were three families: one 
brother, with his one daughter; two sisters, each of 
whom had three children, all girls. Singularly 
enough, both sisters were widows, and his brother 
had recently lost his wife. Robert was happy to be 
thus surrounded. The bright eyes and gentle man- 
ners of the little girls were a great pléasure to him 
after the cares of the day were over. But now there 
was a rejoicing in the beautiful home such as there 
never had been before. It was Lettie Bright’s seven- 
teenth birthday. Lettie was the eldest niece, and a 
lovely creature, with soft dark eyes and a voice like 
music. 

But that was notall. Onthat auspicious day Robert 


had been given to understand that a deputation of 
The 


were sure to be enough present to make tlie occasion 
as festive as need be. 

Some hours later, and, in spite of the tempest, the 
house was thronged with a goodly company. During 
the inevitable speech-making, Lettie and two or three 
chosen friends were grouped togéther in a little room 
sparkling with gas, and draped with lace and crimson 
damask. 








“Tt is rather strange, I think,” spoke up a plain but 
stylish girl, “that Mr. Sinclair doesn’t marry. I've | 
heard a great many speak of it. He always seems to | 
enjoy the society of ladies, and yet there's a way he | 
has which seems to say—‘ Ladies, I like you all, but I | 
have no particular fancy for any one of you.’ ” 

“Was he ever disappointed, I wonder?” queried | 
Lucy Bradford, whose dark, attractive face had | 
betrayed an evidence of the deepestinterest. “I think 
I heard so once.” 

“Perhaps you did,” said Lettie, coldly, turning 
away. 

“ Did you notice her manner, when you asked that 
question ?” said Dudleigh Morgan, seating himself by 
the side of Lucy Bradford. 

Morgan was tall and elegant, but his fine face was 
sometimes distorted with an evil sneer. He fancied 
there was more interest in the voice of the ,irl upon 
whom he had set his heart than he cared to see, | 
when tlie mayor of Loughton was the subject of con- | 
versation. 

“Yes, I thought she flushed,” replied Lucy, “ and 
seemed a little annoyed.” 

“T dare say she was,” returned Dudleigh Morgan. 
“That is a matter they do not care to touch upon. 
The fact is that Sinclair was terribly jilted, and the | 
consequence is that, though he does not show it in the 
presexce of ladies, he is to a certainty cracked, disap- | 
pointed, or whatever you choose to call it. He will | 
probably never be heart-whole to that degree that he 
dare offer that injured organ to the acceptance of any 
woman. Sinclair's a fine fellow, to be sure, but he 
has his little eccentricities, for which we know how to 
account.” 

“Such a pity!” murmured Lucy. | 

“ Yes, such a pity, only it makes him so interesting,” | 
said Dudleigh, pulling his tawny whiskers vexatiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Mr. Sinclair is noble and 
handsome, whether appropriated or not. Dear me, 
how terrible the storm is! It seems to grow worse 
and worse. How shall we get home?” 

“ Never fear forthat; my thoroughbred would pull 
through four feet of snow, and I hardly think it will 
be that by midnight. You don’t care, I suppose, to 
hear about this love affair of Sinclair’s?” 

“Care? Oh, yes, pray do tell me. 
romantic, very sad ?” 

“ That you shall judge for yourself. It seems Sin- 
clair was engaged to be married when he was twenty- 
two. The girl was of a respectable family, and quite 
celebrated for her accomplishments. After everything 
was settled, Sinclair was called away on business. Not 
long after, Miss Mercer’s father failed, and a second 
cousin, in the guise of a fascinating rich young fel- 
low, came on the t. He was desperately in love 
with Miss Mercer, and made tremendous offers, one of 
which was to help the old gentleman on his feet again. 
I don’t quite know what comes next. I suppose there 
was the usual amount of protestations, declarations, 
etc., but finally the fascinating young man prevailed. 

“Meantime Sinclair was obliged to remain at his 
post abroad. I believe it was six or sevez months 
longer. At any rate it made in all a year. A corre- 
spondence was kept up all that time. I suppose it 


Is it very 





saw this girl standing with Adonis before the altar. 


People who noticed him then could not account for his 
behaviour, for several times he essayed to rise or speak, 
and at last he fell like one dead, and was carried out. I 
suppose he considers his heart broken, and that is the 
reason why his pulses are so calm in the presence of 
you ladies. He has, I hear, taken a solemn oath never 
to marry, and I presume lhe is proof against all the 
fascinations of youth and beauty.” 

“What a terrible shock it must have been,” mur- 
mured Miss Bradford. “I don't understand it myself. 
It seems they corresponded up to the time of his re- 
turn. What a very false creature she must have been. 
I wonder if she saw him?” 

“Yes, tradition saith that the bride met the poor 
image of death on the threshold, and fainted quite 
away.” 

tr should like to know more,” murmured the fair 

rl. 
“ Of course you would, and I wish I could possibly 
inform you of any little minor exhibition that came 
off subsequently, but unfortunately my chronicler goes 
no farther.” 

“I wonder what became of her ?—she ought to be 
miserably unhappy.” 

“ Ah, yes; according to the unfailing law of com- 
pensation.. Well, for your gratification, I can inform 
you that her husband committed forgery that ought to 
have transported him; that he languislied in prison five 
years, and then fell a victim to consumption ; that she 
lost everything, and was finally obliged to work for 
her living. My informant lost sight of her then, and 
for three or four years has not been able to trace her 
out. Does it please you?” 

“No; on the contrary, it makes me very sad. It is 
a miserable story. Poor Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Do you know I always considered it a most 
abominable weakness on Sinclair’s part. Why, if a 
woman had treated me that way of 

He lifted his head, and his lips grew white. 

: “Pray, what would you do?” asked his listener, 
ightly. 

“Something very unheroic, no doubt,” he answered. 
“ Likely as not have married the next day. ‘There'd 
be sure to have been a marriage—or—a funeral.” 

“Mercy on us!” and the gay girl shuddered a little. 
“Tt would be dangerous to be your ladylove. I shall 
notify Miss Richards.” 

“Miss Richards will not understand you.” 

And then ensued some very interesting and very 
private conversation, which probably resulted not in 
the funeral. At least the sarcastic and devoted Dud- 
leigh Morgan found out to his intense satisfaction 
that, notwithstanding the current reports, all the 
young ladies were not irrevocably in love with the 
newly-made mayor. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir was perhaps eight in the evening when a burly 
farmer pulled up at the door of the mayor. 

“ T’ve found a woman on tlie road, frozen to death, 
likely as not. I stopped here, ‘cause if there’s any- 
thing to be done, it must be done at once.” 

At that the servant burst out with a cry of horror. 
It reached the ears of. Mrs. Creamer, the housekeeper, 
who fortunately was just crossing the hall. Mrs. 
Creamer stopped, her round, motherly face full of 
concern. 

‘* What is the matter, Nancy? Who are you keep- 
ing in the storm in that manner? ” she cried. 

“Oh, Lud, it’s a woman froze to death,” ejacalated 
the girl. 

“A woman froze to death, and talking?” cried 
Mrs. Creamer, hurrying to the door, where she soon 
saw how matters stood. 

“Well, the young ladies are dressing, and every- 
body in the house is busy and engaged,” she replied 
to the farmer’s entreaty that the “ poor thing might 
be housed”; “but if you'll bring her into my room 
I'll see to her—that is, if she ain’t very bad. If she 
is, why we must havea doctor. Dear, dear, the poor 
child!” she added, as she saw the wet garments, the 
snow falling off as the good farmer walked. 

“It’s bad out for a dog to-night, ma’am,” said the 
farmer, as he laid the inanimate form on a lounge, 
and good Mrs. Creamer hastened to get a cordial, 
“and it’s my opinion that the poor creeter’s too far 
gone to be of much account in this world. I can't 
think what sent a woman out on that lonely road 
above all others. If you'll believe me, ma’am, I hadn’t 
the least idea of taking that road, but I got confused, 
and I give Jessup the reins, and Jessup he floundered 
through. Well, I ‘spose twas Providence.” 

“ Poor child!” said Mrs. Creamer, again and again, 
in a voice of extremest pity. ‘* She looks so rigid and 
frightened, but she isn’t dead or dying, so far as I see. 
She can't talk yet, and her teeth chatter in her head. 
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What splendid hair—all cold and wet, too. She's not were entertaining their guests, came pleasantly to the 


so old—rather a young persen—poor, 
unfortunate woman, what sent you out sueh a day as | 
this? ” 

The half-frozen creature looked up piteously. In | 
vain she essayed to speak; she could not move her | 
lips. 
vr There, there, dear, don't try to talk,” said the old | 
housekeeper, cheerily. ‘* Your strength will come by | 
and by, when you've had something to eat. Take | 
another sip of the cordial, and Rose and I will take off 
these wet things. Rose, make up a good fire, child, | 
and thea go up-stairs and bring me down a blanket. 
Be quick.” 

Meantime the poor woman's temperary strength | 
had deserted her, and she sank passively back against 
her couch. The room was so fall of comfert-+the 
bright paper, the rich red earpet, the fir-light, the 
gas—that her peor, tired senses were lailed, and her 
aching heart soothed. She could not yet speak—not 
till she was thoroughly warmed, dressed, and bol- 
stered up in a great eaxy-chair before a little table on 
which stood a cup of tea, some cold meat, biscuit, and 
butter. 

“T cannot—eat,” she said, faintly. 

“Oh, yes, you can; yeu mean you can’t help your- 


“My little children!” gasped the poor woman 


n. 

‘‘ Never mind; they'll be taken care of. I hepe 
you didn't leave them in the snow ? ” 

The stranger shook er head. 

“ At home, I suppose, alone? ” said the housekeeper, 
interrogatively. “I thoug!t 60, Well, don’t werry 
about 'em. Providence has taken care of you, and He 
won't ferget them, depend upon it. You'll have to 
stay here to-night. I'll put you ina good warm place, 
with a fire in it, and you'll have a comfortable sleep, 
I’ve no doubt. In the morning, his honour the 
mayor,” said the good woman, commandingly, after 
pausing a moment to give greater effect to her words 
—" for the ventleman whe lives here was made mayor 
to-day—will see that you are taken back. ‘Sut pray, 
my dear woman, what brought you on tie rvuad such 
a day as this?” 

“T had to go—at least I thenght I had, and it 
would have been all right, if 1 had not lost my 
way. I live in Hadley, and I went this morning to 
Loughton.” 

“Good patience! you did lose your way, I should 
think. Why, woman, Hadley is nigh seven mile 
from here,” cried the housekeeper. 

“Is it possible? ” was the faint response. “I rode 
in, but my means were so small, I felt I must save. 
Every village spire I ca:ne to I thought was the town, 
until I got on a road that seemed to be endless.” 

“T should think so. I can hardly believe my 
senses—so many miles in such a raging storm.” 

“Oh, I thought surely heaven had forsaken me. 
I’m very sorry, for perhaps I said impatient things 
that were very wrong.” 

“ Well, I’m sure | don’t wonder,” said the house- 
keeper, wiping the moisture that had gathered in her 
eyes. 

“And my two poor little children, I’m afraid they 
will mourn and cry for me all night. And if either 
should venture out to find me—oh, they would 
perish.” ‘ 

“Now, my dear woman, just don’t think of that. 
I tell you Providence will take good care of ’em. 
What you want is rest and sicep, so as to be able to 
start fresh and strong in tlie morning, and then IN 
warrant they'll have plenty, for we're great in pack- 
ing empty baskets full, 1 can tell you, and there'll be 
oceans of cake and wine in tle morning—net to say 
that wine is good for young children, but the cake 
perhaps’ll be a treat to ‘em, and you can take the wine 
on your next long journey to Loughton,” she added, 
laughing. 

The stranger sighed, smiled, and allewed herself to 
be persuaded into lying down on the lounge, where 
exhaustion soon brought her into a profound shumber. 





‘;CHAPTER IV. 


In one long room were assembled the new mayor's} 
friends. Towering in their midst, he certainly justi- | 
fied the opinion of his admirers. There was no gain- | 
saying the noble stature aud commaniing beauty of 
face and feature. With his triumphant election he 
was more than satisfied, and he thought himself 
happy. Rich, surrounded by affectionate hearts, and 
at last thus honoured, it seemed as if he bad in his 
grasp all that man eould desire, of the world’s plea- 
sures at least. 





An abundant repast was spread before them, and 
one anid al: did ample justice to its bounty. Many a 
merry toast was given; the band discoursed fine 
music in an adjoining room; the sounds of revelry 
frova auuther part of the house, where tie young girls 





Why, you ear. 


Presently the gentlemen left the dining-room, and 
wended their way to the drawing-room. Here mirth 
and merriment prevailed, and the grave politicians 
unbent themselves and listened to the charming non- 


| sense that buzzed about them. 


Wherever the mayor went, smiles, and sometimes 
blushes, welcomed him. 

“Etta Fairfield, I am determined you shall make 
that conquest,” murmured a laughing girl. 

Etta was very wealthy, held herself in high estima- 
tion, was rather vain of her beauty, and very fond of 
flirting. 

“ Nonsense,” she said, petulantly; “is that the man 
who has turned all your heads? I wouldn't give a fig 
for him. I can see grey hairs. He's not worth con- 
quering.” But at that moment she met the full glance 
of his dark eye, and her own fell in spite of her beasted 
coolness. She said to herself, “He is the most splendid 
man I have seen yet, if he isn’t quite so young. It 
would be worth while to try.” 

“ Who is that handsome girl, Lewis? ” asked Robert 
Sinclair, speaking to a friend. 

“ You mean Miss Fairfield? Isn't she very lovely? 
Turned the heads of half the young men in the county. 
I thought you’d notice her; her name is Fairfield. 
She would make a glorious wife for a man of 
wealth.” 

Robert Sinclair looked xt her again and again, but 
those who saw and noticed his abstracted manner 
little thought what caused it. Something in that 
girl’s face reminded him of his lost love. Te could 
not tell what it was—perhaps the long, rich, silken 
bands of hair, worn as she often wore her tresses, in 
looped curls—perhaps the eyes, with their depths of 
passion and tenderness. Certain it is he did not seek 
her for herself, but to see if the tones of her joyous 
young voice were such as once thrilled him, before his 
heart was dead 

“Mr. Sinclair—Miss Etta Fairfield.” 

The intreduction accomplished, young Lewis turned 
on his heel with a sly glance of gratification. 

“He's dowe for now,” he whispered to some one 
standing near. ‘“ Who ever knew Bob Sinclair 
to seek an introduction before? And she'd be just 
the one for him, you know—rich, beautiful, accom- 
plished.” 

The whisper went the rounds, accompanied by 
amused, spiteful, or jealous glances, as the two sat 
together. 

Yes, it was very evident that Etta had achieved a 
conquest. Had Sinclair ever talked so long with any 
one young lady before? Grave twenty-four and prim 
thirty were excessively annoyed, and muttered un- 


gracious things about ‘ young chits,” that did not at 


all improve their manners or their faces. 

Meantime Etta Fairfield gloried in the achieve- 
ment, if such it could be called, of attracting the new 
mayer. She was by no means insensible of the 
honour, and gratified vanity made her very brilliant. 
More than once Robert Sinclair caught himself covet- 
ing that glance so like one other—only one that he 
had ever seen. 

What might have grown out of it who can tell, 
bnt for one little train of circumstances skilfully 
laid by the hand of what those who are blind call 
Fate? 

Full half-an-hour had he spent by the side of the 
charmer, when some new amusement was impro- 
vised. He was requested to take part in a tableau, 
which necessitated some arrangement of costume. A 
great plaid shawl was required—he knew wlicre to 
find one. 

° . + * * * 

In the dim light of the housekeeper’s room, the 
woman, so providentially rescued from what seemed 
certain death, looked very fair and youthful as sire 
lay there sleeping. Scarcely thirty-three summers 
had passed over her head, and hers was one of those 
wonderful faces which retain the softness and inno- 
cence of youth far into even advanced age. 

Without, the hoarse shriek of the tempest could still 
be heard, the snow and /ail dashing against the wia- 
dows, but in that secluded apartment luxury and re- 
pose predominated. 

The heavy masses of hair, still untonched by a 
single thread of silver, were thrown back from the 
pale temples, just as the gentle hand of the house- 
keeper had last smoothed them. The lips were parted, 
showing white and even teeth; only on the brow and 
in the posture a certain expression of grief could be 
read by the eye skilful at deciphering heart histories. 
All was thus quiet when the door at the further end 
opened, and the mayor entered noiselessly. 

He raised the gas a little; ah! ever on the 
leuxnge—a bright array of colours—but some one 
asleep beneath it. It could not be the housekee 
he had just passed that portly person in the hall; he 
drew nearer — nearer; then with clasped hands and 
a whitening cheek he stood rooted to the spot, his 











— held fascinated by’ the strange sight before 


m. 

“Great heaven!” was his first ejaculation, “how 
came that woman here? ” 

Was he dreaming ? 

He passed his hand over his eyes; he walked away 
and then returned; no, the vision was still there— 
there lay the woman who had wrecked his whole 
life. Yes, there, almost as beautiful as ever—her 
cheek flushed, her hair unbound and gleaming in the 
soft light—slept one whose cruelty had often made 
re that she had died before he had ever seep 

er. 

His very soul was in arms. A tempest of passion, 
in which outraged love was predominant even now, 
raged in his bosom, a thousand times more fearfy; 
than the sterm whose fury made itself heard. 

“ How came that woman here?” he cried again in 
a low voice, through which surged a deep and terrible 
anguish. “Isshea beggar?—has she heard of my 
elevation ?—is she lost?” 

In pain he eonjectured, drawing nearer and néarer 
gaziug with stony eyes upon the face and form that 
had once been all the world to him, till suddenly 
startled by a movement, he hurriedly left the room. 

On his way he encountered Mrs. Creamer. The 
woman looked scared, as well she might be, by his 
white face. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Sinclair?” she asked. 

“Nothing. I was startled a little by seeing a 
stranger in your room.” 

“Oh, mercy on us! I wouldn't tell you, sir, being 
as you was all so merry, but the poor thing, I took 
her in out of compassion, knowing you never turned 
no one from the door; and she was that chilled 
through I wonder she’s alive. She was found frozen 
on the road, sir; she lost her way.” 

“That was her story, I suppose,” said Robert Sin- 
clair, unwonted severity in his voice. 

“ It was, sir, as soon as she could be got to tell it, 
which was not for an hour and a half. I never see a 
poor body so nigh death. But perhaps it isn’t agree- 
able to you, sir?” she added seeing that something 
was amiss. 

“You know how I always feel abeut such 
Mrs, Creamer,” said Robert Sinclair; “I wouldn't 
turn anything from the door such a night as this, and 
I'm glad the woman has fallen into good hands. But 
did she know—any of us?” he asked, as the house- 
keeper prepared to go. r 

“Dear, no, sir, she don’t know: where she is, or 
nothing about it. The poor thing cried like a baby 
when she come to; she's left two little children, you 
see, all alone, I expect, and possibly without food; 
but I told her I thought you'd make it all right in the 
morning. She's one tlat’s seen better days, I rather 
think.” 

Sinclair turned away and ascended the broad stair- 
case. Something of the history of the woman who 
had so heartlessly deserted him he had heard, and 
perhaps felt a little bitter exultation that she had at 
last met what she well merited; but he had not 
known ali. 

It was strange that such tenderness had sprung up 
at sight of that face, so different from the feelings 
with which he regarded the proud Etta, who resembled 
the very bloom and beauty of her youth; and still he 
saw that she was changed and older. 

One of his impatient nieces met him at the bead oi 
the stairs. 

“Why, Uncle Robert, we have waited se long! and 
here you are, without the shawl, at last.” 

“ My dear, the shawl] was in use,” said the mayor, a 
sad tenderness in his voice. 

* “Oh, then I'll get another,” and away she bounded. 

“Tt will be the most beautiful tablean of all, Uncle 
Robert,” cried Lettie, advancing. “Etta Fairfield is 
all ready, and she looks lovely.” 

He started. 

“How pale your uncle is!” whispered one of the 
company to Lettie. 

Lettie said nothing. She saw that his manner was 
constrained, and his face different in some way. What 
the change was she could not have told. 

At last the tableau was ready. It was certainly 
beautiful. Etta, her long hair sweeping the floor, her- 
self in Scottish costume, knelt at his feet. She was 
the pleader—he the stern judge, who dared not look 
at her beauty lest he should falter in his purpose. 

“IT should rather see him at her feet,” laughed one 
of the audience. 

“ Oh, that will come in time,” was the reply. 

_ The picture through, Etta expected to hold her 
prize, but, to her dismay, he was gone. 

She had half lost her heart to him already, and, 
in her girlish triumph, saw lerself the mistress of all 
these splendours, aud of that. heart said to be im- 

able, =: , 

The mayor had hurried down-stairs again, seeing 
Mrs. Creamer busy among the refreshments. This 
time he entered the housekeeper’s room with a quieter 
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step, and drew near the sleeper on tip-toe. There was 
nochange in posture er countenance, save that one 
hand lay over the Leart, and the lips trembled now 
hen. 

ond Oh, woman, woman !” eried Robert Sinclair, bit- 
terly, then turned and walked the length of the room 
away from her. As he came back, he stood motion- 
less, for the large eyes of the sleeper were open, and 
fixed wonderingly upon him. She slowly raised hey- 
self en one arm, 

“Is it a dream—a long, frightful dream?” she | 
murmured, “all that terrible past—and is that you, | 
beloved? ” . 

What could he say—he who felt himself deceived, | 
injured ? | 

The woman passed her hand back and forward over 
foreliead and eyes. | 

“ No, no, this is the dream,” she said, softly; “my | 
poor little children, where are they?—they must be | 
hungsy and cold.” 

“ Elizabeth !” 

She started and gave a low cry at the sound of her | 
own name—his voice. 

“How came you here? ” she cried, faintly. “‘ Where 
amy?” 

“In the house of the man you wronged and out- | 
raged, Elizabeth Mercer.” 

“I wronged? I eutraged? heaven judge between 
us!” she cried, in a voice of agony. “It is I who 
should bring such charges, not you.” 

“ What! when you deceived me up to the very hour 
of my departure from Italy? For in that hour I | 
received your last letter.” 

“ My last letter?” . 

“ Yes—ob, how could you tear my heart so, woman ? | 
Do you know that it nearly ruined me?” | 

“| don’t understand—heaven pity us both!” she | 
said, sadly. 

“Dou’t you understand that you wrote me con- | 
stantly, and received my answers up te the very 
month in which I started for home. I wonder it did 
not kill me outright, what I saw on my return.” 

* And do you know that it came near killing me?” 
she cried, in a broken voice. “You say you received 
letters from me. It is news, for I never received one | 
line frem you after my peor father failed—not one | 
line—and that was for nearly a year.” 

He had stopped short in his restless walk. He 
came nearer—his eyes burned with an unnatural 
fight. 

“Elizabeth,” he cried, “what is the meaning of 
those words ? Are you crazy? I wrote, and you an- 
swered. If you did not, who did?” 

“Not one line came from my pen, Robert—not one 
line. I was indignant, because | did not believe you 
bad forgotten me, but were disappointed at my father's 
failure.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth! that thought of me?” he groaned. 

“Then on that dreary day, when I saw them carry 
you out so like a dead maa, I thought you repented. 
Oh, how I suffered, for 1 found that you were still as 
dear as ever.” 

“ My poor child ! ” said Sinclair, mournfully. 

“Then came misfortune, disgrace, death, until I 
thought heaven had forsaken me; werst of all, last 
night, when I was near perishing in that fearful 
storm.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth! then we were both most cruelly, 
most heartlessly deceived. Tose letters wereforgeries. 
My ye darling ! forgive all my suspicions.” 

“ Robert, I forgave all that seemed in you 
years ago. And I am so glad the strange mystery 
is explained—so glad I can feel and say, he was, after 
all, ever honourable,” 

“Tam a new man,” cried Robert Sinclair; “of all 
the days in my life, that I should receive this great 
happiness this hour! My poor Elizabeth, we have 
both suffered; say, shall we be happy again together ? 
Honours have been pressed upon me, but ol! until 
now, how empty they have seemed! You shall be 
my wife, Elizabeth; your little children shall call me 
father; say, shall it be go?” 

She did not speak. What wonder? Prom very 
excess of happiness she had faigted in his arms. 





CHAPTER V. 


Lititz Lov sat before a few dying embers, Zoe in 
her arms, ‘U'he child was but nine summers old, and 
Zoe had scarcely numbered six. Zoe had fretted her- 
self to sleep. She was hungry; wasn’t mother ever 
coming home, and she cold?—wouldn’t Lou make 
some fire ? ‘ 

“There's nothing but great long sticks im the 
cellar, dear, and I've tried to cut them, but they’re too 
hard for me. Come, Lou will bold little Zoe till 
mother comes,” and the child crept to her lap and 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

“Ob, dear, why don’tmammacome? It’s growing 
dark, and I am so huogry,” cried Lou, hugging her 
little sister for warmth. “ And the ugly wind, it| 





keeps saying things. If mamma should get lost—oh, 
dear, dear, why. dou't she come ? ” 

Then the walls grew grey, and gradually the 
bright points in the fire faded out one ufter the other, 
and the children were in the darkness. Lou bore it 
till she could bear it no longer. She staggered to the 
lounge, laid her sleeping sister upon it, covered her 
with whatever she could find, groping about, and then 


went out, feeling her way, terribly frightened until | 


slie came to the front door. Opening it, the bitter 


blast sent her back shivering; but anythiag rather | 


than that dark room, now almost awful with the want 
of her mother’s presence. 

“Good vracious, child! why, what’s the matter?” 

Lou had broken in upon a group at their supper— 
people she had not so much as dared speak to before, 
the family of Squire Low—but she must go there 
or die. She was covered with snow, panting and 
wild-eyed. 

“Mother went away this morning,” she cried, 
almost with a shriek, ‘‘and little Zoe’s all alone at 
home ; tiie fire’s all gone out, and mother’s lost, I know 
she is.” 

“Why, you poor little thing!” said Mrs. Low, 
pityingly. ‘John, she’s almost frightened to death. 


It's the child of that pretty little weman in the next | 


street.” 

“ What will you do about it, dear?” 

“ Oh, let her stay here,” cried the children. 

“ Yes, I'll send Ben up with a lautern to get the 
other one, and he can go back there and stay, so if 
tle mother comes—it’s an awful sterm for a woman 
to be out in, though.” 

“Hush, John, don’t you see how you frighten the 
poor thing? Yes, yes, send after te little girl, and 


| we'll keep them bot! till mother comes,” added the 


squire’s wife, cheerfully. 

In the morning the little strangers, with sad faces, 
were seated at the breakfast table. Suddenly there 
wasa shout. Ralph Low, who had turned to the 
window, cried out: 

“Here they come!” and the children crowded to 
the door. 

Rapturous embraces followed, and words of thanks. 
Squire Low shook hands cordially with the new 
mayor, who was a friend of his, and congratulated 
him, wondering all the while how he happened to 
return with the pretty widow. A few words spoken 
in confidence, and all was explained. The widow's 
furniture was for sale witiiin a week, while she was 
welcome at the heuse of the good squire. Mayor 
Sinclair was resolved not to be baulked again, aud 
preparations went on rapidly. So it happened that 
ona lovely day not three months from the terrible night 
wien Elizabeth was saved from perishing in the cruel 
snow-drifts, she drove up to the door of the red house, 
and was joyously welcomed by its inmates as one 
worthy to be the wife of a man so beloved as Robert 
Sinclair. M. A. D 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER, 
Br J. F. SMITH, Ese 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” dc. 


CHAPTER XCV. 
Mistrust is like guilt's shadow—it attends 
Upvn it everywhere. Old Play. 

Tue nurse was not sufficiently a favourite in the 
houselold of the earl to induce them to conceal the 
important fact, that, contrary to the express orders of 
his lordship, she had received a visitor at the abbey. 
The groom whom she had so vigorously maltreated 
was the first to mention it. 

Dr. Briard also related to Mademoiselle Athalie the 
threats she had held out when he attempted to dissuade 
her from jeining the party to the village. 

“She has been toe well paid for lier service,” ob- 
served the governess, after a little reflection, “and 
grows insolent! She must be discharged!” 

The man of science looked at her with surprise. 

“ Discharged!” he repeated with asneer. “ Long se- 
curity, Athalie, has made you careless of consequences! 
It was folly to entrust such a woman with your secrets; 
but. having trusted, it would be maduess to get rid of 
her! At least,” he added, lowering his voice, “ in the 
manner you propose!” 

“ Are there avy other means? ” 

Her confederate only smiled. The artful woman 
knew well what that smile meant, and felt assured 
that she might safely leave the nurse's fate in his 
han 


ds. 
“* When will you beable tu send down a successor? ” 
he inquired, 
“ Within a week after my return to town!” replied 


Athalie, with a slight shudder. It was not the idea of 
@ crime whic!) startled her, but the cold-blooded, me- 
thodical calculations of the man who regarded human 
life so lightly. F 
“In the meanwhile,” said the charlatan, “show no 





dissatisfaction at what has occurred: on the contrary, 


| it would be just as well to cousult her respecting the 


arrangements for the future; and, above all, do not 
forget to make her the usual present! Nothing dis- 
arms suspicion in a vulgar, avaricious mind like a 
gift!” 

“T understand! ” 

“ And now, perhaps, you will inform me,” continued 
the doctor, “what has brought you and his lordship 
to Moretown so unexpectedly ? ” 

His wife—for our readers must not forget that the 
precious pair were really married—informed him of Ned 
Cantor’s confession to the lawyer, and their mutual 
suspicion that the will had fallen into the hands of the 
mad woman—for so she thought proper to designate 
the countess. 

* Does the earl know of this ? ” he inquired. 

The lady nodded in the affirmative. 

“ That's unfortunate!” continued the speaker; “it is 
the first time I have ever known you play your cards 
so badly! Had the discovery been confined to our- 
selves, we might have made what terms we pleased! 
We have lost a fortune!” he added, pettishly. 

“ Say, rather, you have lost one!” retorted his better 
half; “not only the future, but the present is in jeo- 
pardy. Did you read the will?” . 

“T had no time!” 

“T would give the world to know its conditions! ” 
added Athalie, musing ; “my annuity is secured upon 
the Moretown estate, and if ? 

Her reflections were cut short by the butler announc- 
ing that dinner was served, and the governess rose to 
meet her noble dupe in the dining-room. 

“It is well we arrived as we did, ma belle amie!” 
observed tle earl, as soon as the cloth was removed, 
and the servants had withdrawn; “I find that the nurse 
in whom you placed such implicit confidence has neg- 
lected her duty: not only absented herself from the 
house, but received a visitor here.” 

“T have heard as much, my lord!” 

“ A young man of superior appearance! ” continued 
the peer, growing more anid more uneasy, “ who passed 
for a cousin of Kelf, the keeper! I must know who he 
really is!” he continued, after a pause. “ From the 
hour her son was stolen from you, I felt that an obser- 
vant eye was upon all our actions, and an unfriendly 
hand raised to strike upon the first occasion! Troe— 
the meddling goldsmith has net troubled me lately, 
but I do not feel the more secure! Such reptiles, like 
tle mole, work in the dark! ” 

Considering his own evil deeds, the reproach fell 
with a bad «race from the lips uf the speaker. 

He rang the bell. : 

Old James, the footman, answered it. 

“ Send for Kelf!” said his master. 

“ He is in the house, my lord!” replied the rnc; 
“T saw him just now in close conversation Wau. Mrs. 
Bantum!” 

“Send for them wc*?'” exclaimed the governess, 
impatieutly; “come wit. chem yourself—give them ne 
time to hatch a lie! The affair grows serious, my 
lord! ” she added, as James left the room; “ this is no 
time for indecision, but for action! You must be 
firm!” 


“T do not think that Kelf would plot against me!” 
observed his lordship, musingly ; “1 have been a kind 
master to him—trusted to him!” 

“The very reason you should mistrust him now! ” 
replied Athalie; “ingratitude is a part of their very 
nature! Doubtless the fellow imagines that he pos- 
sesses some hold upon you! Confer benefits upon a 
vulgar mind, and you create an enemy, if once the 
hand becomes less liberal! I trust to none!” 

The earl gazed upon the speaker in sileace—for an 
idea had struck him, how far the philippic, which dis- 
played such an intimate acquaintance with the dark 
side of humanity, might apply to her own character. 

The parties sent for made their appearauce, accom- 
panied by the old domestic, who had followed his in- 
structions to the letter, aud never once lost sight of 
them. The keeper preserved an unmoved counte- 
nance; that of the nurse, on the contrary, was flushed 
and angry. There was a glance of defiance in her eye, 
and that resolute air whicli, in a person of her class, 
indicates tiie determination to speak out, come what 
may of it. 

‘The artful Frenchwoman read what was passing in 
her mind, and very cleverly changed her tactics in an 
instant. 

“His lordship sent for you, Mrs. Bantum,” she 
began, “‘ first to ask after the health of your charge?” 

“Humph! She might be better, and might be 
worse!” replied the woman, surprised at being ques- 
tioved in a tone so different from the one she ex- 


ted. 

“And next, to inquire respecting a young map-—-.3 
cousin, I believe, of Keli—whoe visited you here? 
contiuued the governess. 

“Ouly ouce, ma’mselle. And I am sure the 


P eee 
“Is dull enough, no doubt,” interrupted the lady, 
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willing, for many reasons, to prevent an explosion :| 
“and, provided he is a proper person, of course there 
can be no objection. But you must be perfectly aware 


should not be intruded on by a stranger.” | 

“Of course it is,” replied the nurse; “and it never 
has been or ever shal! be, whilst I have the charge over 
her! I think I may be relied upon for that, and not 
called to account throug! the tattle of « parcel of ser- 
vants, who are jealous of me. ‘I'he young man did 
come once to drink tea with me, I'll not deny it—seeing 
as I have no occasion, Ais intentions are honourable, 
or I shouldu’t have listened to him!” 

Neither the earl nor Athalie could repress a smile at 
the vehemence with which Mrs. Bantum thought her- 
self called upon to defend the purity of the absent 
Matthew Binks. 

“ Kelf!” said the former; “is this man really your 
cousin ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

The governess fixed her eyes upon him searchingly. 

“ My mother and his were sisters, and he ran down 
for a day or two to see me. I gave him some rabbit- 
shooting on the warren. He met Mrs. Bantum at the 
dance; but as to his intentions, as she calls them, I 
know nothing about them. Perhaps he was only lark- 
ing with her. He can't mean to marry her!” 

The peer was satisfied. 

“He is lying!” mentally exclaimed the French- 
woman ; but she kept her convictions to herself. 

The pride of the nurse was deeply wounded at the 
supposition that any man would venture to trifle with 
her affections. 

“Not mean to marry me!” she exclaimed; “ doesn’t 
he? ‘That shows exactly how much you know about 
the affair! Haven't I got it under his own handwrit- 
ing? .And I’ve heard my first husband, who was a 
lawyer’s clerk, say, that if it was not marriage it was 
meney—aad tliat’s nearly as good!” 

So saying, she drew from her pocket the note which 
the keeper had just given her, and threw it upon the 
table, with a triumphant air. 

“You need not wait, Kelf,” said his master, con- 
vinced that he had gleaned all he was likely to do from 
him. 


The fellow left the room, but lingered at the outside 
of the door, in the hope of hearing the contents of his 
cousin's letter. The affair had puzzled him from the be- 
ginning, and most probably, had the earl been alone, he | 
would have confided the entire truth to him—but the 
presence of the governess restrained him. 

“ Do read it, ma’mselle!” urged the nurse, who felt | 
it exceedingly hard, at her time of life, that any one | 
should suspect her of an indiscretion. 

“Since you wish it,” said the lady, with a smile; | 
“ not that i doubt you.” } 

She unfolded the note, which was written in a round, | 
business-like hand. It ran thus :— | 


“My Own Dear Bantum,—I've got a letter, and 
am off fortown. My rascal of a barman, I find, has 
been robbing me; but don’t fret—for I shall be back 
in a fortnight, and brirg a licence with me: so you 
must make up your mind at once. I find there is | 
nothing like a wife, after all, to keep things together. 

“Your lover, 
“ Marruew Biy«s.” 


Even the suspicions of Athalie were shaken: the 
style—the name, too—everything tended to convince 
her. 

And do you intend to accept him ? ” she inquired. 

The nurse simpered. ‘The offer, she said, was a good 
one—for Mr. Biuks was well-to-do in the world, hada 
large concern in the public line, and five thousand 
pounds in the bank. 

“ Five thousand pounds ? ” said the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’meelle.” 

“ And his age?” 

“ About thirty!” continued the woman, with a tri- 
umphant air; “and ke is quite the gentleman! Ser- 
vice, I dare say,as you have leard,” she added, “is no 
inheritance—so I——” 

“ Enough!” said the earl, “ who felt secretly annoyed 
at the idea of having to seek a person to supply her 
place ; “ you shall not find me ungrateful for your past 
services.” 

“ Thank you, my lord.” 

“ Every year, as long as you continue to merit my 
favour, you shall receive a proof that I have not for- 
gotten you!” 

A second curtsey from Mrs. Bantum. 

“ And I,” said the governess, with a patronising air, 
“ will present you with your wedding dress. It shall 
be worthy the occasion ! ” 

The nurse witldrew—her ire perfectly calmed. She | 
had received thanks and the promises of favour when | 
she expected only blame or reproach. Little did she 
deem the fashion of the weddiog dress which the artful 
Frenchwoman intended to provide for her. | 

“ Will you not see the countess to-night, my lord?” 
inquired Athalie, | 








“No, not to-vight—I am out of spirits; 
quire all my nerve for the morning !” 


Before retiring to rest, Dr. Briard and his wife hada | sand. To the north of the great Sahara appears, 
how important it is that the privacy of Lady Moretown | second interview. The latter related what had taken | little green spot, torn in all directions, and full g 
place in the dining-room. She was anxious to hear his | 
| those who have good eyesight, will discern little ayg 


opinion—for she knew him to be oue of those subtle 
spirits who follow a clue, though no finer than a hair, 
till they reach the secret at the end of it. 

The charlatan listened to her with his usual air of 
impassibility. 

“ What think you ?” she said. 

“T have no thought upon the subject! ” 

“ How?” 

“ Mine are convictions! The woman has been duped 
by an artful tool of our enemies! You heard her de- 
scription of this pretended suitor—young, rich, good- 
looking, and all the appearance of a gentleman. What 
but poverty, or some stronger motive, could induce 
gh person to offer his hand to a hag like Mrs. Ban- 
tum!” 

Our readers will agree with us that it wasa very for- 
tunate thing for the speaker that the party thus flatter- 
ingly described did not overlear his commendation of 

er. 
“ True! ” said the governess, her features becoming 
more thoughtful; “ it is suspicious!” 

“ His wooing isall a pretence!” continued the doctor, 
“to obtain a footing at the abbey!” 

a I gee ! ” 

“To spy upon our proceedings!” 

His confederate clenched her hands with rage. 

“ But let him come,” continued the speaker; “ I shall 
be prepared for him.” 

“Right!” said ‘his wife, rising—for the hour was 
getting late; “and let the same welcome attend them 
both! ” 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





A WONDERFUL new light from magnesium wire has 
been discovered and patented, and is to be brought 
into universal service. It is not dear, but the brilliancy 
is astonishing. 

Compositions of zinc and copper can be made so 
hard that they will cut steel and stand well for tools. 
We have seen a good workman two days in getting a 
1} inch hole through a brass bell. 

FLoatTinGa TELEGRAPHIC Stations.—Sume years 
since, Prince Albert, who was then an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity House, suggested that the lightships 
round our coast should be ted with the shore 
by means of electric cables. ‘The question was con- 
sidered, but no means had then been considered by 
which a ship swinging at her moorings could be per- 
manently connected with her cable, and the far- 
sight-d proposal was not carried out. A company 
now forming pro to do that which Prince Albert 
suggested should be done, their object being, in the 
first pluce, profit, but incidentally carrying out the 
Prince's philanthropic ideas. The first ships to which 
this novel extension of the present network of 
telegraphs will be applied are to be stationed off 
Scilly and Cape Race, and at beth stations it is allowed 
that not only will a large telegraphic business be 
transacted, but that many salvage services will be 
performed beneficial to distressed ships’ crews, and 
resulting in profit to the salvors for the services 
rendered. . 

THE EARTH AS SEEN FROM THE MOON. 

Tue earth isa gigantic globe. It. revolves on its 
axis in twenty-four hours, and during this period 
exhibiis all portions of its surface, being thus more 
geuerous than the moon, which always conceals one 
hemisphere from our view. 

In consequence of this motion, the Selenite finds 
himself in an observatory magnificently situated for 
vie ving the terrestrial disc, and his position is prefer- 
able to that of the inhabitants of tle first four moons 
of Saturn, who can never see the whole of that planet, 
and they can see the earth better than we see any 
planet. The earth generally presents to them a 
greenish hue, in consequence of the immense quantity 
of water by which its surface is covered, of the forests 
of the new world, and of its plains, and also on ac- 
count of the tint of its atmosphere. 

From time to time, however, large grey or yellow 
spots divide the sphere. . To the east of the terrestrial 
disc appear the lofty Cordilleras, marked by a long 
indented line, just as we see in the lunar Carpathians 
to the west of the Sea of Storms. Opposite this ridge, 
a shady green spot of great extent unfolds itself for 
many hours—this is the great ocean. 

Next come two grey patches, which look like one, 
elongated; these are the two isles of New Zealand. 
Theu appears the fine continent of Australia, tinted 
with a thousand colours, and accompanied by New 
Guinea, Borneo, Java, and the Philippines. 





At the same time the grey country of Asia is un-! 


I shall re- | rolled, and extends to the white steppes of the pole, 





Africa then comes in view, divided by its milky way 








ramifications—this is the Mediterranean ; above which 








































































almost invisible France. ‘The dry land will djs. 
appear, and the great dark spot of the Atlantic wij 
follow the same revolving course. 

The Selenities whocarelessly contemplate in tranquil 
nights the green and grey divisions of the earth, will 
have no idea of the contests in which the distant 
nationalities are involved. 

The earth is a permanentclock to the inhabitants 
of the moon, and this is not its least utility. By 
reason of its invariable movements the fixed points 
which mark the different longitudes will be the hours 
on the meridian of the moon. Each country of the 
globe has its peculiar aspect, and may serve for 4 
point of departure. : 

The phases the earth presents to the moon will, in 
the same manner, serve as an almanack, and we may 
believe they form its chief foundation. These phases 
are complementary to those which the moon presents 
to us; when it is full moon for us, it is new earth for 
the Selenites ; and when they give us a new moon, 
we offer them a full earth. No reciprocity can bk 
more perfeet and constant. 

But the phases of the earth differ essentially from 
those vf the moon, inasmuch as their intensity, net 
their magnitude, changes perpetually, This phe 
nomenon is very terrestrial, and we may be sure the 
Selenites have judged us by it long ago. 

Whilst with them all is calm, identical, constant, 
with us everything changes. Besides the differen 
lustre of different parts of the terrestrial sphere, green 
continents, blue seas, yellow deserts, white poles, and 
grey lands, our atmosphere is in perpetual commotion. 
One day it is covered with clouds, and transmits to 
the moun a uniform white light, the day after it is 
of limpid transparency, and allows the solar light to 
fall boom absorbent green surfaces. All of a sudden 
it be varied with flocculent mountains, and varied 

Thus the light the Selenites receive from 
the earth, the light which we call “ ashy,” and ‘whici 
we only ve in the moon’s early days, varies con- 
tinually in intensity. 

This mobility, this perpetual variation in the aspect 
of the earth, will have made the Selenites believe tha: MR 
the earth is uninhabited. But on what grounds woul! 
they form opinions unfavourable to its habitability’ 
They live on a solid and stable sphere, and can se 
nothing like it ontheearth. Can any rational creature 
live upon that permanent atmospheric layer which 
covers all the earth? A Selenite who fell into it 
would be drowned. Cau it be on that sheet of green 
that waslies the greater portion of the earth? Can it 
be on those clouds that appear and disappear a hundred 
timesaday? And then,the earth turns with suci 



















velocity ; itis subject to so much elemental instability! Hat 
Moreover, can we believe that its inhabitants are ody, 
people without weight, preserving, no one knows how, Th 
® mean position between the fixed and mobile All vi 
elements? How can such existences be believed ?— like b 
Intellectual Observer. nor @ 
Formation or [Ron BY METALLURGICAL Insects, rack 
—A Swedish naturalist, M. Sjogreen, has recently Fiend 
published a curious memoir on an iron mineral which dovisi 
is, he contends, the direct work of infusorial animal- one q 
cule, living in the midst of sweet water. This ferru- driver 
ginous mineral, known under the name of lake-ore, is sensil 
sufficiently abundant in certain Swedish water-courses evitat 
to be submitted to treatment in ironworks. The To 
memoir of M. Sjogreen was composed with more espe- tortur 
cial reference to certain specimens of minerals shown Th 
in the International Exiibition in London in 1862. A whos 
lake in his neighbourhood had fallen much below the utter! 
ordinary level, and enabled him to follow the evolution been 
of the mineral. The bottom of the lake was in part yield 
laid bare, from the extreme lowness of the water, but Wi 
there still existed depressions, filled by water and If 
occupied by insects or infusorial metallurgists. These Tom| 
depressions nted a strange and marvellous spec- Socie 
tacle. At the bottom of one, which was somewhere far t 
about 2 ft. in diameter, small creatures of different ands 
sizes agitated themselves on tle mineral, some being By 
visible to the naked eye, while the others were s0 Be 
small, that without a magnifying-glass it would have shud 
been impossible to discern them. All were actively maus 
engaged in enclosing themselves in a metallic enve- dum! 
lope, just as the caterpillar encases itself in a cocoon; it cor 
aud the work seemed to the spectator to be effected in Bu 
a systematic manner. ‘I'he iron exists in the waters this | 
in a soluble state—or, rather, the waters borrow it a tre 
from the surrounding lands. Lake mineral is pro- and 
duced with considerable rapidity: in certain lakes beyo 
from which there had been extracted, twenty-six years soldi 
previously, all the metallurgical crop, there was again the ¢ 
found, after this yield a fresh harvest of almost equa! Zz 
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MES. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 


——__—_ 
CHAPTER LXVII. 
WATCIING THE CROSS. 
Hour by hour to watch and wait, 

Like a mourner in the gate— 
te, so desolate! 

HaGGArD with distress of mind and weariness of 
body, Gertrude Norman reached Vienna. 

The active principle of terror lad spent its force. 
All violent emotion is transitory. Agony of mind is 
like bodily pain—self-exhausting. Neither the mental 
nor the physical sensibilities are to be kept on the 
tack without one inevitable result—that of torpor. 
Fiends in human form have never succeeded yet in 
devising a torture at once acute and enduring. The 
one quality is inconsistent with the other. Suffering 
driven beyond a certain point ends in madness or in- 
sensibility. Those are nature’s refuges, and she in- 
evitably flies to them. 

Torture of the mind follows the rule of physical 
torture. 

Thus, before Gertrude and the traitor Werner—- 
whose hyacinth eyes and fresh open face seemed 
utterly inconsistent with the treacherous part he had 
been playing—had reached the city, the woman had 
yielded herself up to @ feeling of desperation. 

What must be, she felt, must be. 

If it was her doom to perish by slow torture in the 
Tomb of the Living-Dead, she must submit. The 
Society had established itself in her mind at least so 
far that she felt it useless to act in opposition to it, 
and so she bowed her head to the inevitable. 

By morning they had reached the barrier. 

Beyond it Gertrude saw, with an involuntary 
shudder, the city which might so soon become her 
mausoleum, though, like the pyramids, it would be 
dumb even as to the name of tlie victim whose dust 
it covered. 

But she had little time for mournful reflections of 
this nature. A fierce officer in a white uniform, with 
a tremendous cocked hat and a moustache with waxed 
and tw’ ends curling out like corkscrews far 
beyond either cheek, marched up, attended by two 
soldiers in uniforms of subdued grandeur, and opened 
the carriage-door. 

The officer's demand was, as usual, for papers. 

All over the continent a human being is continu- 
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[WATCHING THE CKOSS. } 


Jally labelled and docketed like a bale of goods; 


officials are always waiting to pounce down upon 
him, read his direction, verify his description, and 
make entries of him in ledgers, copies of him in way- 
bills, and to secure his valuable person by an intri- 
cate system of checks and counter-checks, which 
is intolerably grating to the free instincts of au 
Englishman. 

Accustomed by this time to regard herself as a 
species of living parcel, duly directed, posted and 
registered, Gertrude was not at all alarmed by the 
apparition of the officer and his subalterns, but me- 
chanically produced her passports. 

These were all right, but the officer was not 
satisfied. 

He raised his cocked hat with wonderful politeness, 
smiled till he showed every tooth in his head, bowed, 
and then expressed his deep regret that his duty did 
not end there. 

“In a word, madam,” said the officer, “ your name 
is included in a list of suspected persons whom we 
have orders to stop at this barrier.” 

“But my offence? ” asked Gertrude in surprise. 

“ Political,” said the officer, raising his hat again. 

“Tmpossible!” cried Gertrude. “I have never 
meddled with political matters in my life. I know 
nothing of parties in your country.” 

“It is not necessary that you should do so for your 
offence to be—political!” returned the officer, with a 
marked emphasis on the last word. 

Gertrude recollected having heard how that one 
word is prostituted in its meaning in Austria and 
Russia, and to what extent it is made the pretext for 
every species of tyranny. 

The recollection filled her with consternation. This 
was a new evil for which she was not prepared, and 
it affected her even more than the terrible fate, the 
contemplation of which had become familiar to her 
mind. 

“ What is the precise nature of your charge? ” she 
asked at length, in desperation. 

“You are reported, madame, as having aided the 
escape of a suspected person,” said the officer. 

“ When and how ? ” asked Gertrude. 

“The gentleman left Vienna with madame yester- 
day,” was the answer. “He does not return.” 

“No, but his place is supplied by the gentleman at 
my side.” 

She pointed to Werner. 

The officer exchanged smiles with that personage, 
and then replied: 

“Tam afraid that will hardly serve you, madame. 
As Mr. Werner is an ageat of the Governmentit 
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| will be his duty to give evidence against you—not to 
| speak in your behalf.” 

The heart of the trembling woman gank at these 
| words. She felt how the net was tightening about 
| her feet, and remembered with a shudder what she 
had heard of the action of the Society through the 
constituted tribunals of different countries. 

“* Well, I must sabmit—I will go with you,” she 
said meekly. feeling that resistance was im ible. 

“First, it will be necessary that we should search 
you,” returned the officer. 

“You?” said Gertrude. 

“Yes, by deputy—that duty will devolve upon a 
lady. We are a polite nation, madame, and ever re- 
spect the feelings of your sex.” 

What followed is soon told. On being searched, 
the papers which had been entrusted to Gertrude for 
De Bayer were found on her. These he had néver 
claimed, having probably purposely left them in her 
hands, and she had always been too agitated when in 
his presence to think of them. They therefore re- 
| mained in her ion, and being now opened, were 
declared to be in the highest degree dangerous and 
revolutionary in their character. 

The officer therefore declared it his painful duty to 
make the lady his prisoner. She would have appealed 
to Werner, as to the persons interested in the papers ; 
but on her being taken into a private room to be 
searched, he had disappeared in the vehicle, and the 
officer now, with smiling audacity, denied all know- 
ledge of him, and even atfected to treat lin as a con- 
federate. As a not unnatural consequence of ali this, 
Gertrude Norman, within twenty-four hours, found 
herself the inmate of an Austrian dungeon. 

It was a miserable hole—a mere cell—in the base of 
a circular tower, surrounded, so far as she could tell, 
by the water of a lake. Light was admitted by means 
of a narrow slit, shaped like a cross, about twenty feet 
above the ground. It was only when the sun or-moon 
shone directly upon this aperture that it was of any 
service, and then a cross of light travelled over the 
dungeon walls and floor, and revealed their miserable 
state, both of roughly-hewn stone, green with age 
and damp. The furniture of the cell consisted of a 
bed of straw covered with a rug, a lumbering oaken 
chest, and a water-can. 

The only amusement of the prisoner war to watch 
the movement of the cross of light, as it travelled 
slowly from point to point, following the sun, until it 
finally disappeared. 

But, in the awful solitude, what a field the wretche 
woman had for thought ! 

The past rose before her like adream. She wa 
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again a happy, thoughtless, comparatively innocent | 
girl, among her gay companions at Mrs. Larkall’s. | 
Again the tempter found her, and won her with the | 
magic of his tongue. Fired with jealousy, she once | 
more acted over the wrong she had done poor Amy | 
Robart, w!o now lay, though Gertrude knew it not, | 
in her quiet grave. 

Then came her reckless flight, her pretended mar- 
riage, the diseovery of Reland’s perfidy, his attempted 
flight from her, the hardening of her heart against 
her betrayer, the fatal step to which it led her in joiv- 
ing the Society, and then the dangerous result to 
which it led, when, finding her love more deeply 
roeted than her hate, she attempted to betray those 
who knew but of one punishment for treachery— 
that to which she felt she must ‘be inevitably 
tending. 

Dark, indeed, were these thoughts af the past, but 
they wereas lizht itself compared tothe terrible future 
with which they were coutrasted. 

oom her possible fate Gertrude did mot dare te 
think. - 

“ That way madness lay;” and he would some- 
times tremble lest ammiety for ffate and her 
own might drag her ‘beyond the limewihiich separates 
reason from : 

The only faae upon which the lodked during this 
period was that of the gadler, who presented himself | 
night and morning with her rations, consiating of rice 
cooked im.oil.of a wancid flavour. 

He was a civil fellow enough, with thdiref tow, a: 
face as mil@ as tht of a cherub, ‘but « moustadhe, 


rivaling thet-af the fiercest treoper. But for hietiaae waflection of the cress on the wail was very distinct. 


his memstache would eve renttered hiro abadkatdhy’ 
ferogious, and ‘but fer his mouttathe ‘be might howe 
sat as a medel for id. ; 


scloctodilen atte allow nee ai s 0 es 


horse, and spoke with a 

his German = tage _ te ‘piisamer, 
whose knowledge ‘language, as pitdked mp at 
Mrs. Larkall’s, was invited. 


; -exeendindhy 
On the third day, the door of the 


ad wens opened 
at Roon—an unusual hour—and thie tidliom, whe was }qnanuer tin which you ‘have reeeuned -thin. 


called Jans, beckoned her out into a-sort-of corridor. 

From what she could gather, it was in order that 
she might be examined. 

This turned out to be the case. 

Following Jans, she, in a few minutes, found her- 
self before a door, which admitted her to a place not 
unlike a sentry-box as to size and shape, but having 
a rail before it, spiked, over which she looked down 
into an apartment evidently used as a court of justice. 

As soon as the light, which blinded her at first, 
enabled her to see, Gertrude found that on the opposite 
side of the court there sat at a table several persons, 
evidently officials, who wore their hats, and were 
eating sandwiches, and talking together in an under- 
tone. 

At the words; “the prisoner,” from one of them, 
they left off talking; but all continued to munch the | 
sandwiches except the mau who had spoken, who | 
took off his hat, dropped his sandwich into it, stood 
it on the table, sat down, crossed his arms before him, 
and clearing his throat, said : 

“ Now, then!” 

That “ now, then,” was the note of preparation for 
an inquiry, which lasted an hour, or more—lasted until 
all the sandwiches were gone (except the one in the 
president's lat), and until Gertrude was ready to drop 
with dismay and fatigue. 

This examination embraced a cemplete history of 
Gertende’s life, from the. moment of her birth. It 
went into the most minute and unimportant details. 
It was. conducted in an embarrassing, badgering, Old 
Bailey fashion. Whenever the president grew tired, 
any one of his companions who happened not to have 
his mouth full at the moment, lifted his hat and took 
up.the fire, which was thus rendered searching and 
galling to the last degree. Whenever the prisener 
could not remember a date or give an explanation, a 
note was made of the circumstance, and the examixers 
did not hesitate to express their opinions.as they went 
along in the most offensive manner. 

At last, when the poor woman had run the gauntlet 
of every possible question, the president, addressing 
her, said: 

“Gertrude Norman, or Hernshaw, or whatever 
your name is, for you don’t appear to know, yourself, 
the story you have told the court is utterly incredible. 
It is a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. 
You have iied, you lave prevaricated, you have con- 
tradicted yourself.. The adventures you claim to have 








passed through in order to awaken our commiseration 
are pure fictions, while you have wilfully and wickedly 
withheld the real story of your life. ‘he court is 
scandalised at your conduct, which augurs ill for one 
80 yeung and accomplished. Innocence and ingenu- | 
ousness should be found in combination with youth ; | 
but in your case cunning and treachery lave sup- 


But this wickedness will no 


planted them. 





The court is determined to know the truth. It will 
wring from your own lips the confession of your real 
crimes and misdeeds, Go! For the present you are 
dismissed.” 

This is the continental system of treating the ac-’ 
cused. It is supposed to be a satisfactory test.ef their 
innocence or guilt; but it teo often in reality ttemtares | 
tho weak and the ignorant into admissions whieb are 
fatal to them. 

The next day and the next, and so on for a Jong 
time, was the examination resumed in the same man- 
ner, until Gertrude felt herself driven to desperation, 
and ready to admit anything and everything to eacape 
this hideous torture. 

“Oh, what—what will be the end?” she one day 
exclaimed, as Jans conducted her, weak and trenibling, 
back to her cell. 

The man looked at her significantly; end then, 
raising his forefinger, pointed to the shadowy cress 


upon the wall. 
“ Heaven help me!” cried Gertrude, catching at his 


supposed meaning; “he knows there is mo thape— |“ 


that they will kill nf¥—and he recommends to me, 
mnder that symbol, the consolations of religion.” j 

Im the dead of the succeeding night, as she tay’ 
wake, the prisoner had reason to suppose that Jans 
had another meaning. 

‘There was a faint sound as of the dip of muffled 
cers, anil then a fragment of rock came through the 
yr and fell to the ground. ; 

Gertrude iy it q 


up. 
‘Dhe:meon was shining full upon the tower and the | 


By :its light ¢he.saw that the flint was enveleped in 
steam of paper fad Pound i wih nang, o be 
was.attached : 


wrapping from the fiint’ 


‘write wpon a; . 
save you. Without their aid you are lost.” 

Amazed beyond measure at these words, Gertrude, 
weak and nervous as she had beceme, could not for a 
time recollect how she had disposed of the papers 
taken from the clothes sent her from the Morgue. 
After a time she recollected that they had been left 
with a quantity of valuables at the hotel in Paris, 
ller first impulse was to state this, so as to secure her 
promised release, buta timely caution withheld her 
hand. 


She wrote. 
“he papers are in existence. I can conduct you 
to them. For the love of heaven, save me! ka 


After immense difficulty, she succeeded in fling- 
ing the brief message back through the pening 
aperture, 

The excited feelings which filled the heart of the 
captive when that was accomplished, are not to be 
described. Every momeat might bring an answer— | 
some promise of release—some direction by means of 
which she might obtain her freedom. But theugh 
she listened till the air seemed full of clanging seunds, 
she caught no more the dip of the vars, and there was 
no answer to her prayer. 

The night passed—the shadow of the cross dis- 
appeared—and nothing more had happened. 





CHAPTER LXVIIL 
THE POISON. 
Oh, some death 
Will run its sudden finger round this spark, 
And sever me from the rest. Browning. 

Two entire.days and nights stretched themselv 
out in moments of agonizing expectancy, and still 
nothing happened. 

The eect of this upon Gertrude was not only 
irritating: it was maddening. The whole term of 
her imprisonment had not. toldypon her so sadly as 
this period of hope deferred. Even the torture of 
the exammation before the government officials was 
not so trying. 

With the message which spoke of friends and 
liberty, hope had revived in the heart of the captive. 
There had sprang up @ conviction that it might be 
possible to avoid that fate which had before appeared 
inevitable. But this utter silence and neglect which 
had succeeded, was like a reconsignment te despair— 
a refinement of torture with which she could hardly 
have credited even her enemies. 

T'wo days, two niglits, and not a word! 

In the agony of despair she blamed herself for 
having acted with so much caution. 

“ Perhaps they are offended,” she thought, “ becanse 





I have met their kindness with suspicion. They 


them as enemies. Oh, if I had only given them , 
clue to the papers !” 

Such arguments as these seem natural to the de- 

sponding and despairing. 

How often do all of us attribute what does not hap. 
to causes entirely wide of the mark! An answer 
snot come-to a letter; a friend does not act as we 

should have supposed; an affair turns out differently 
to what we expectell, and we say, “ Ah, if I had only 
done so.and.so!” “RF J had addressed Jones in that 
letter as “Tag.” insteatlof ‘Mr.’!” “If I had taken 
Smith -confidenee sooner or later, as the case 
may ‘he'!” I had enly started on my voyage on 
Thursday instead of Piiday!” So we go on, andj 
half the time our ingenious repining and self-torture 
is beside the 3 We attribute effects to wrong 


causes, or things woultl have been much the same 
whatever we had done. 
As a not tural of Gertrude’s over- 





Hor oye sumed to have crouse i im, and were 
mo 1 and full of fire that they wtigiatiheve been 
aoe wolf. toe . 
wes tteo; dreadfully ar d 
emadiated, and whose ry 
‘ters was not inconsiderable, set sit down thatdhe wis 


end meddened and glowedl witth fire. 
‘Within « few ‘hours she wasédlitious. 
la all That she 
‘seemed to lime forweeks in ry- 


upward life mene 

has shoughathe wight beer: 

or a drift- 

@ortexof awhirlpool, there would con- 

ibredk upon her the consciousness of that 

cross upon the walls of her prison: and the 

face of Roland Hernshaw would constantly present 

itself, sometimes coming so close, and enlarging as it 

came, that all her love for him could not restrain her 

terror, and she fomnd herself compelled to shriek ont 

with all her might, whereupon it would slowly 
diminish and disappear. 

It seemed to the victim of delirium that he must 
have lived for months in this strange state of being, 
wher all at once, as she was gazing into this terrible 
face, it resumed its natural proportions. It loolved at 
her as it was. No longer monstrous and unnatural, 
it seemed the very face to which she had been so long 
accustomed. The illusion was so strong that she 
opened her eyes—for she seemed to become suddenly 
aware that all along they had been closed—expecting 
te find Roland at her side. 

He was not there. 

Her opening eyes looked into the face of a stranger, 
a man with long venerable hair; but with features too 
mueh after the Chinese type to be other than repul- 


sive, 

Gertrude shuddered at the sight.of him. 

“You are ——” she . 

“ A friend,” said the stranger, in a low tone. 

“But I do net know you,” said Gertrade. 

“Hush! You have been ill. I have restored you.” 

“Til! Oh, yes, yes: I remember. It was long 

I—have I dreamt it or——I was ia prison!” 

She glanced hastily round as she spoke, and as the 
image ef that dreadful cell, lit by the cross, returned 
to her brain, she perceived that she was no longer 
confined within the loathsome walls which she had 

as her grave. 

‘The apartment in which she now lay was small, 
with no furniture but the bed she eccupied, aud a 
three-legged stool, from which her companion bad 
evidently risen, 

The window of this room was about two feet 


8q 

It was barred. 

“You are still a prisoner,” said the, stranger, in 
answer as much to her looks as her avords; “ but I 
have recommended your remeval to this room, I am 
your doctor, and have been instrumental in restoriug 
you to health.” 

Gertrude sighed. 

“I am not ungrateful,” she said, “but it would 
have been more kind had they left me te die.” 

“Nonsense! You are young—you have the world 
before you,” was the answer. : 

The girl raised her hand—it was so thin ahd white 
that the sight of it startled her—and pointed to the 
barred window. 

“Tt is before—my prison,” she said, 

The doctor bent down over the bed, until his face 


t avail you. | were dispesed to Lefricnd me, and I have regarded | nearly touched that of his patient—so nearly, that sho 
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shrank away, since it was so like the terrible phan- 
tom faces of her deliriam—and whispered, in a low 


ie: 
om You are better,” he said, “ and will grow stronger, 
but your strengtl: will not secure your freedom.” 

“Will anything do it? ” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, tell me, for heaven's sake tell me, what that 

be!” 
wa You will remember, if you think a little calmly, 
and so as not to distress yourself, that just before 
your illness, you received a communication from your 
friends.” 

«“] did—but it is very, very long ago.” 

“Trae: but no matter. Those friends pub your 
rescue at a price—that of certain papersin your posses- 
gion. Do you recollect this ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And your reply—does that come back to you? It 
wwas—that if released, you would take those whom you 
implored to save you to the place in which those 

pers are kept secreted. It was easier to talk of a 
prisoner getting released from an Austrian prison than 
to effect it; still, itis not impossible. And it is because 
it is not impossible that J am here.” 

“ Ah, you will save me?” cried Gertrude. “You 
have given me life—you will give me liberty 


! Speak low, or you will render it impos- 
sible,” said the doctor. “ There is but one means by 
which it cam be effected, and that is beset with diffi- 
culty and danger.” 

Gertrude’s heart sank within her at those words, 

“Explain to me,” she said, ‘‘ what it is that I’ must 
do?” 

“Your only chance of escape,” he said, “is throug 
the medium of the deadhouse.” : 

“T know it—the Living Tomb,” shrieked Gertrude. 

The doctor promptly put his hand upon her 
mouth, 

“That door,” he said, hurriedly, “is guarded by a 
astntinel. Let him once hear your voice, and learn 
that you are not raving, and our only chance of escape 
is gone. Do you uuderstand that?” 

Reading the answer in her eyes, he removed his 
hand. 

“But that terrible place!” said Gertrude, in a 
subdued tone. “I know it, and I know why you 
would beguile me there. Itis to kill me with slow 
torture.” 

“You mistake,” said the doctor. 





“ My object is | 


She stopped, as if fearing to name the Society of 
which she was in such mortal terror. 

“Do you think so?” asked the doctor, calmly. 

“You will not own it; but it is true,” said Ger- 


ude. 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“You are seeking my confidence only to betray 
me, as /ris friend, the monster Werner, betrayed him. 
You seek my life.” 

“ Why have I not taken it, then?” the man asked, 
coldly. 

“ Why? ” 

“Yes. You have been my patient for six days. 
During that time you have been weak and helpless as 
ababe. With one scruple in excess of any drug 
which Ihave administered I might have destroyed 
you. 

* But you would not! ” cried Gertrude, with an ex- 
citement which threatened a return of the delirium. 
“ That was not your object. The Society does not 
act so. It tortures: it does not give its victims the 
peace of the grave.” 

“ And do you. think,” was the reply, “ that I could 
not have tortured you? That I could not have laid 
the foundation of years of unutterable anguish in these 
six days? Whatever you have done—whatever may 
be the power of the secret enemies of whom you have 
raved so often —1 de not know. Those from 
whom I have received my instructions are friends: 
they would save you, but it is at a price—the price of 
those papers of which you have the custody.” 

* But those papers may involve the safety of my— 
my husband,” said Gertrude. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Of that I know nothing,” he replied. “It is my 
business to secure your liberty. ‘That gained and I 
have done, See, here is the poison. Will you take 
it?” 

He produeed as he spoke a glass tube, square, about 
two inches in length, and each side a quarter of an 
inch in width. Within the glass a bead of red liquid, 
like a. globule of blood, played to and fro as he shook 
the tube. 

Gertrude loeked at it and then paused with indeci- 
sion. 

“ Why could you not have given me this when I 
was unconscious, and when I should have known 
nothing of the consequences of taking it?” she 
asked. 

“ Because,” was the answer, “in a state of fever it 
might have prove? really fatal. And, moreover, you 





not to kill, but te save you. The place of which you | could have received no instructions how to act on re- 


speak is far distant from this, ‘The deadhouse, as it 
is called, is a vault in the foundation of this fortress, 
in which the bodies of the dead are placed prior to 
their interment. It is on a level with the lake, and 
though protected like all the rest of the place by stout 
iron bars, there is nevertheless a way out of it.” 

“ And you can take me to it? ” said Gertrude. 

“T can; but there is only one mode of egress, 
and it may have some terror for you.” 

“But it will lead me to escape? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are sure of that? ‘You are certain that it 
will give me my liberty ?” 

“Unless our arrangements break through. We 
have to deal with a strong fortress and vigilant foes— 


they may defeat us; but it will not be our fault if, 


they do.” 

A ray of hope irradiated the face of the listening girl. 

“Tell me, then,” she cried, “ what is the peril? 
What is it from which you fancy I shall shrink 2” 

“From the semblance of death,” replied tle doctor, 
quietly. 

“ The—semblance—of death !” 

“ Yes, 
mystery. Escape from this place is impossible, except 
by means of the vault which is used for the bodies of 
those who die in the prison. But it is only the dead 
who are conveyed to that vault—do you under- 
stand?” 

“I do,” said Gertrude, shuddering. ‘“ You will ad- 
minister some opiate te me?” 

“No: I shall administer a poison.” 

“What! Would you murder me? ” 

“To all appearamce—yes. It is necessary you 
should bear tle aspect of death so strongly as to de- 
caive even the physicians, who with myself all sign 


the certificate for your burial. But do netfear. The | 


poison I shall give you has its antidote: and I will 
see that it is administered in time to prevent really 
fatal consequences.” 

Gertrude listened to the proposal made to her, 
eagerly—but not without misgivings. 

_ All at once a suspicion, originating in some expres- 
Sion of the doctor’s eye, or the effeet of some tune of 
his voice, caused her to start up with a look of alarm 
upon her face, 

“You are deceiving me!” she cried out. “I wasa 
fool not to see it from the first. You are one of the 
agents of—of——” 


Ove word will explain this apparent | 


| beside what he has paid me for my risk. Now to 





viving after the antidote.” 

As he spoke he poured a little water from a pitcher 
into a metal cup that stood beside it, and then adroitly 
broke the glass tube on the edge of the cup, so that 
the glass was saved and the pvison dropped into the 
water, whiel it appeared to change to blood. 

Holding this towards Gertrude, he said: 

“Drink, and fear not. On awaking you will find 
yourself in a vault with a barred window. Rise, go 
to the window, and wave your handkerchief through 
the bars, Repeat the siznal if it is not attended to ; 
but wait patiently and w:thout terror. Drink!” 

Gertrude took the vessel, and with a trembling 
hand raised it to her lips. 

“T will drink,” she said; “but if you are deceiv- 
ing me, I pray heaven to withhold its pardon from 
you im this world and ia the next!” 

With these words she swallowed the blood-like 
water, which was of a revolting flavour. 

The immediate effect was. a soft and not unpleasing 
languor. It was rapidly succeeded by a sensation not 
unlike that of swooning, and finally the patient passed 
into a state ef total unconsciousness. 

The doctor watched these symptoms very ear- 
nestly. 

He also saw with satisfaction that after awhile the 
eyes. sank deeply into the head, the skin grew celour- 
less as alabaster, even the lips. losing their redness, 
and that.the general appearance of life was succeeded 
by corpse-like rigidity. 

He muttered to himself : 

“Now to neport the death. How admirable this 
effect. ia! It would deceive Satan himself, even if 
he had received the education of a. first-class physi- 
cian. By Jove! Amphlett is no feol! I wonder 
where. he got this drug, and why he is so anxious that 
the girl should escape? There must bea very good 
reason. for it, since it will cost him a heap of money 


} 


give the alarm.” 
This was soon done, the sextinel being simply 
apprised that he was keeping watch. over a corpse. 
That night the body of Gertrude Norman lay in 
the deadiiouse of a prison. To all appearance life 
was utterly extinet. 





If the German. doctor had not. played his patient 
false, then he, or his friend Dr. Amphlett, of Hyde | 
Park, London, must have been skilful indeed in the | 


art of poisoning without killing. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE TRIAL FOR MURDER, 
Round me the cirele narrowing grows, 
Round me the phantom terrors close: 
But though the grave b:fore me gape, 


There is some bye-way of escape. Marner. 


We must not lose sight of what was befalling 
Roland Hernshaw. 

He had made the great mistake of his life when he 
startled Mahala from her dream of love, and ehanged 
her from a fast friend to an implacablu foe. 

What rendered it more unfortunate for him was 
that her animosity had no time to cool. It happened 
that Lenco, who had come over to England as a 
special emissary from the Society, not so much to act 
himself as to play the spy on Roderick Bruce, and see 
that he did his duty, had followed Hernshaw down to 
the Towers, and had overheard all that passed between 
him and Mahala, 

Upon this he did not hesitate to present himself 
in the manner we have seen, and the ayah, inflamed 
with wrath, soon introduced Lenco to Dr. Amphlett, 
who, in his turn, carried him to Walmesly Dyott’s 
office, and between these worthies the arrangements 
were completed for that arrest for the murder of 
Arnold Ruydon Protheroe, towards which things had 
been long tending. 

Without loss of time the prisoner was conveyed on 
board ship, and it was not long before be found him- 
self in Prague, the capital of Buhemia, in which all 
trials for capital offences take place. 

Never, since he had drawn breath had the adven- 
turer found himself so completely depressed and 
miserable as during that journey, and the days which 
succeeded it. ‘ 

Sympathy for this man I have never endeavoured 
to excite. His nature was too depraved, and his crimes 
were conceived on too great a scale and carried out 
with too much selfishness, and indifference to the 
feelings of others, to make it possible that one should 
regard him with any otlier feeling than that of wonder 
at his daring and pity for his wickedness. But his 
position at this moment almost awakens com- 
miseration. He had so suddenly toppled headlong 
from the dizzy height to which he had mounted. The 
cast on which he had staked so much had so utterly 
failed him. The most contemptible agents had turned 
against him, and now he ha: to bear the brunt of the 
evils his crimes had brought upon him, at a moment 
when his heart was lacerated by the only misfortune 
that had power to touch it. 

Of all the “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 


| the death of Amy Robart alone would have had power 


to strike him down to the dead level of despair. 

The loss of fortune he could have survived. 

Like a gambler who plays for a heavy stake, against 
tremendous odds, he was prepared for the direst 
alternative. So far as wealth was concerned, the loss 
of to-day might be made up by the gain of to-morrow. 

But the heart’s losses are not thus repaired. 

When the cruel hand of death closes the eyes of the 
beloved one, all is over. A pearl has gone down iuto 
the great ocean of time, never to be restored, never to 
be replaced. 

So Roland felt. : 

In Amy Robart’s death he had lost everything. 
Not only fortune, but hope, happiness, and all that 
made life worth the having, had been cut away at 
one blow. 

The effect was for a time so crushing, so overwhelm- 
ing, that he was indifferent to his own fate. 

He offered no resistance to those who made him 
their prisoner, 

During the journey to Prague he was sullen and 
taciturn: neither asking questions as to where he was 
being conveyed or as to the weight of evidence to be 
brought to bear against him. 

It was not till he was actually a prisoner, consigned 
to a cell as solitary and almost as terrible ag a grave, 
that he felt himself roused to take any steps in his own 
defence. But the instinct of self-preservation is very 
strong in every man’s breast. ‘Che most miserable of 
human wretches clings to life, thuugh it may be a life 
of dishonour, of misery, and of unceasing torture. 

So, on the second day of his imprisonment, Roland 
obtained permission to send for an advucste, so that 
he might not appear before the court undefended, and 
with the additional disadvantage of being iguorant of 
its forms of procedure. 

The trial attracted great attention from various 
facts and more fictions which had got into circulation 
in the city as to the prisoner's career. 

On the day on which Roland was. brought up for 
his first examination, therefore, the court was crowded, 
and all eyes were fixed,as if by a species of fascination, 
upon the handsome criminal. 

In answer to questions put to him, the man ad- 
mitted that his pame was Viadimir; that he was the 
son of Count Istrid, an Italian, who had perished of 


| cholera before his birth; that his mother was a noble 
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Russian lady, whose family threw her off for marrying 
the count, and that she died an exile in London, where 
the prisoner was born. 

These facts were duly registered, as taken on the 
prisoner's own admission, and they were nearly all 
that he would admit, though hardly pressed to crimi- 
nate himself ; and then witnesses were called. 

They substantiated much with which we are already 
familiar. 

Witnesses from the Black Forest village spoke of 
the arrival of a stranger, an elderly man, in those parts, 
and of his taking up his residence at the Golden 
Flagon. 

The subsequent arrival of the prisoner was next 
described, and he was identified by the old man 
Kerner, who was present, and by several others. It 
was shown that the two men quarrelled, and that they 
left the house together; that they went ivto the 
forest, and that the old man never returned alive, 
while the prisoner was unable to give any account of 
his companion, except that he had parted with him 
hours before. To this, Kerner was able to add a de- 
scription of the state in which the prisoner returned 
to his house, of the blood upon his clothes, which he 
attributed to the wound in his hand, and lastly, of the 
mysterious robbery of the missing man’s property. 

So far, there was really nothing to criminate Roland. 
The circumstances were a little suspicious, but that 
was all. 

“ Has the body been found ? ” the court inquired. 

“No, my lord,” said Roland’s advocate, abruptly. 

“Pardon me,” said the counsel for the prosecution, 
“it has been found.” 

“* When ? ” demanded the astonished advocate. 

“Within these two days,” was the answer. 

The court interposed. 

“Was this by accident?” asked the presiding judge. 

“No, my lord; but through one of the most singular 
circumstances that have ever transpired in a court of 
justice.” 

During this brief conversation the face of the pri- 
soner had undergone a singular change. 

It was perfectly livid. 

“You will give the evidence as to the finding at 
once, will you not? ” suggested his lordship. 

The counsel bowed, and the court rang with a name 
v’bich caused the lips of the prisoner to quiver. 

It was that of—Eustache Lenco. 

Before the echoes had died away, a short, stout, oily 
man, with a bald head, like a discoloured ivory knob 
of a walking-stick, a shelving brow, no perceptible 
eyelids, and a mouth all lips, and no teeth, glided into 
the witness-box. 

This was what he had to narrate: 

“TI belong,” he said, “ to the secret police of Paris; 
but from my knowledge of all the languages of Europe, 
I am chiefly employed, both on the public service and 
by individuals, in following felons and other suspected 
persons in distant parts. I have kept a secret watch 
upon the prisoner since the 23rd of April, and during 
that time he has been in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and half-way on the road to Moscow.” 

Lenco paused, with a malicious grin on his face. 
He knew that wandering persons are always objects 
of suspicion in courts of justice, and he saw that the 
impression he had produced was unfavourable to the 
prisoner. 

“While in England,” he continued, “I became 
aware of this charge against the prisoner. It was 
there also that I obtained a very singular piece of 
evidence. The prisoner was residing at the house of 
a mesmeric professor named Amphlett. Under the 
same roof, theugh unknown to tlie prisoner, I believe, 
there lived, as a patient of Amphlett’s, a young 
woman, who is well remembered in the locality of 
the murder, where she was known as Joanna the 
Seeress.” 

Again he paused. 

The effect of this information on the prisoner was 
as if a blow had been dealt at him. 

“She in the same house ! ” he muttered, under his 
breath. 

“ Joanna, I ascertained,” resumed Lenco, “ was the 
Jaughter of Adolph Kerner, who has been examined 
here to-day. She is a young woman of highly excit- 
able and sensitive temperament, and when under the 
influence of mesmerism, is capable of very remarkable 
disclosures. I heard her make one. In my presence 
she described a tree on the outskirts of the Black 
Forest, under which she saw—absolutely saw, though 
distant some hundreds of miles—the body of the mur- 
dered man, Arnold Roydon Protheroe.” 

“ Incredible! ” cried the judge, throwing down the 
pen with which he had up to this time been making 
notes. 

“T thought so, my lord,’ returned the witness, 
‘but having taken down her statement in writing, 
which I produce, I yesterday proceeded, with other 
witnesses, to the spot dexcribed, and these found the 
tree, remarkable from the redness #f the bark and 





man, exactly in the state described tome, The white 
hair remained to prove that it was an old man; and 
the identity was established by a diamond brooch, 
lying among the dust, which I here produce. It has 
these words inscribed on the inside of it: ‘ THERESA 
Ann PROTHEROE, os. 14 AuG., 18—. rar 49.’ 
It undoubtedly refers to the deceased’s wife.” 

Roland groaned in spirit as these words slowly left 
Lenco’s flabby hips. 

“Is there any other means of identification? ” asked 
the court. 

Lenco was not aware of any. 

That at all events was a relief. 

Much time was consumed in corroborating the 
statement just given, by the labourers and others who 
had helped to find the skeleton. Then the evidence 
of a doctor was taken as to traces of injuries on the 
skull; and so it was pretty satisfactorily settled that 
this was the old Indian merchant, and that he had died 
a violent death. 

Then remained a much more important subject of 
inquiry. 

‘The evidence as to the murder might be considered 
strong; but the links connecting the crime with the 
criminal were thus far decidedly weak. 

And at this point the court adjourned. 

Roland’s advocate accompanied him as be walked 
slowly back to his cell. 

“ You will get off,” he said. 

Roland shook his head mournfully. 

“* Get off!” he retorted, “ when even Joanna, who'd 
have shed her blood for me once, turns round and 
gives evidence against me. And such evidence! I 
shall have ghosts and hobgoblins starting up against 
me next.” 

On the following day the hearing was renewed, and 
then the more important point was gone into as to the 


the murder and robbery, of which the previous day’s 
proceelings had established the reality. 

Several bankers’ clerks were called to identify 
Roland as the man who had presented cheques and 
drawn money in the name of Protheroe after the date 
of the deceased’s murder. - 

But more convincing evidence was given by 
Roland’s French valet, Edouard, who had left his ser- 
vice some time ago; but who had been hunted up, 
bought over, and now confronted his master. 

What to speak to? 

Roland asked himself that question. He had been 
so cautious that he did not believe he had placed him- 
self in the slightest degree in this man’s power. 

He was mistaken, and a few minutes served to 
show it. 

Edouard Favart (it was his sister who had lived at 
Mrs. Larkall’s) on being sworn, said: 

“T was in the employ of the prisoner in London. 
There was a bath-room in his house adjoining his 
bed-room. One night I happened to enter the bed- 
room without a light. I was surprised to find it in 
darkness; but more surprised to see a light under the 
door of the bath-room. Not knowing that my master 
was in the house, and fearing that thieves had con- 
cealed themselves in the room, I crept to the door on 
tiptoe and looked through the keyhole. I saw my 
master stooping over the side of the marble bath. He 
pressed heavily upon the marble slab at one end, and 
it sprang up, disclosing a hole in the wall. From this 
hole he drew an old portmanteau. This he brought 
toward the door, and I hurried away. A few days 
afterwards, when I was in the house alone, curiosity 
prompted me to go to the bath-room, and I succeeded 
in getting hold of the portmanteau, or travelling 
valise. It was corded, but not locked. I pushed open 
one end and saw that it was full of papers and 
bankers’ books. On one of them I distinctly recollect 
seeing the name of ‘ Protheroe.’ I.-recollect it because 
I wondered that my master did not have his bank- 





book in his own name. Before leaving England, I 
took M. Lenco to the house in South Audley Street, 
| where this had happened, and pointed out the bath 
| and the slab of marble that moved with a spring. The 
valise was found there. It was empty.” 

While this evidence was being given, the police 
had brought a shabby old travelling valise into court, 
and now placed it open before the witness. 

He identitied it as that to which he had referred. 

“ And I,” cried Adolph Kerner, starting up from 
the seat with which he had been accommodated out 
of consideration for his age. “I can identify that as 
the valise brought into my house by my murdered 
guest, and stolen thence on the night of the murder.” 

All eyes wandered from the face of the old man to 
that of the accused. 

It was rigid, and white as stone; but it betrayed 
no emotion. 

(To be continued.) 





Nursks AT TWO-PENCE AN Hovur.—An old 





woman may be seen daily in Paris, trotting along to- 


leaves, aud beneath it discovered the skeleton of a | wards the Luxembourg Gardens, surrounded by 





evidence that existed of the prisoner having committed | 


a re 
fifteen or twenty little children, aged from two 
three years to seven or eight. Their parents pay thy 
old lady about ten centimes an hour to:take tho; 
children out, and give them a walk or a game ,j 
play in the gardens. It is pretty to see her Convoy 
her little regiment over a crossing; it reminds on, 
of the old puzzle of the fox, the goose, and the bag of 
corn. The elder children are left in charge on on, 
side, while the very little ones are carried over ; they 
one of the eldest is beckoned across and lectured 9) 
her care of them, while the ‘old woman trots back {or 
the rest. At length they are passed all dangers, ang 
safe in the gardens, where they may make dirt-pig 
to their hearts’ content, while their chaperon take 
out her knitting and seats herself on a bench in their 
midst. Say she has fifteen children, and keeps then 
out for two hours, it makes her little income of half-s. ' 
crown a day; and many a busy mother is glad tha 
her child should have happy play and exercise, whily 
she goes a shopping or does some other piece of house. 
keeping work, which would prevent her from attend- 
ing properly to her child. 








IDAHO; 
A STORY OF PERU. 


Ortana, Countess of Cinchon, and wife of ths 
Viceroy of Peru, was waning away with a slow by; 
insidious malady, that bade defiance to all the skill tha, 
the eourt doctor, Garcia, could bring to combat it, 
What to her were the luxuries and splendour of her 
new home in that flowery Iand, to which she had » 
willingly, and with so much joyous anticipation, ac- 
companied her husband? They were yet young in 
years and love. With what delight she found herself 
installed in a gorgeous palace, dignified with tle titls 
of “ vice-queen,” and surrounded by a court that was 
not excelled in splendour by many a European one. 

Her joy was short-lived. The light faded from ber 
eyes, her blood almost seemed to ceased its flow, and her 
step grew slow and languid. Day by day she faded, 
like a bright flower transplanted from its native bed 
to an uncongenial clime, until her husband began to 
despair of her recovery, and reproached himself {for 
having brought her to that fatal clime. 





“Do not repine, Carlos,” she would say, in answer 
| his bitter self-upbraidings. ‘“ Heaven ordained all for 
, the best. Could I have been happy had I remained in 
| Spain, with an ocean flowing between us? No; | 
| shouldhave pined myself to death. If I must die nov, 
'are you not here to close my eyes and hear my lates: 
sigh ? The thought consoles me for all I suffer, au! 
resigns me to meet the tvorst with fortitude.” 

So, unrepiningly, the young- wife—scarcely moro 
| than a girl in years—lingered on. Among all her 
attendants there was one she mest especially favoured, 
| # young Peruvian girl, named Idaho. She had found 
| her one day whilst riding in the forest, and, being 
| struck with her wild grace and beauty, had attache! 
| her to her person. Never had mistress found a mor 
| willing maid. Idaho, apparently, was attached heart 
jand soul to her patroness. And when this strange 
| sickness came, she it was who watched almost in- 

cessantly by her restless couch, fanned her fevered 
mig and presented the cooling draught to her parched 
| li 

Envy is the curse of palaces. The ladies who had 
accompanied the countess from Spain could iil brook 
this favouritism of the Indian maid. There was little 
cordiality existing between the Spaniards and the 
Peruvians whom they dominated over. The Peru- 
vians were conquered, not subdued. The cruelty of 
Pizarro and his followers was siill a household legend, 
unimpaired by the lapse of years. The pride and 
arrogance of the Spaniards was met by a dogged sub- 
mission which plainly showed how unwillingly o 
brave but feeble race submitted to the yoke. The 
Spaniards despised the natives of the soil, who re- 
turned this feeling with an intense hatred, which 
burned all the more fiercely because its fires were 
concealed. 7 

The new vice-queen had instituted a new era ip 
provincial government; she looked upon her Indian 
subjects as human beings, and treated them as such. 
Hence her partiality to Idaho. She prized her un- 
tutored Indian girl, whose face was but the mirror «f 
a guileless heart, far above her European attendants, 
and made no secret of her partiality. This favouritism 
incensed the ladies of the court beyond measure, and 
Idaho’s destruction was resolved upon. Already the 
poisonous tongue of slander was at work. ‘To judge 
of the progress the enemies of Idaho had made, we 
must listen to a conversativu which took place between 
the vicerey and the learned Dr. Garcia. ‘ 

They had just emerged from the sick-chamve' 
upon the flower-covered veranda, leaving the countess 
to the care of the ever-watohful Idaho. i. 

“ What think you of this strange malady, doctor : 
asked the viceroy. 
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“Your excellency, it baffles all my skill to deter- 

ry ” 

wat you must have formed some conjecture?” — 
“ Most certainly—I were no true son of sculapius 
had I uot-done so; but what are conjectures in a case 
like this? I amcalled upon to cure an intangible 
disease, beyond the power of any medicine as yet 
known to science. In my opinion, her ladyship is 
suffering from a fever peculiar to this climate and 
country, the only remedy for which is a herb of some 
kind known only to the Indians.” 

“ Why not obtain it from them ?” 

“Impossible! They are bound by the most fearful 
oaths never to reveal it to their European conquerors. 
Many @ fruitless day’s search have I had in the forest 
looking for this same herb. I have offered gold, em- 
ployed threats, but all in vain. They will not reveal 
the precious remedy. I verily believe that if you 
were to burn one of these Indians at the stake, he 
would die with the secret unspoken.” 

“ Doctor, I have beard the story of this wondrous 
herb, and believe it to be a sheer fabrication, like the 
marvellous gold mines—El Doradoes—we hear of but 
never find. This disease, which we find so incurable, 
is nothing but the effect of a slow poison secretly 
administered.” 

Poison ! 
clusion? ” 

“The events of the past. My predecessor died 
from the effects of poison administered by an Indian. 
You know the sullen hate they still bear towards us. 
Poison is their only weapon.” 

“And you think the countess’s malady proceeds from 

ison ? ” 

“ Such is my firm belief.” 

“Tt is also mine.” 

“Ha! you agree with me, then?” 

“On the contrary, I differ with you entirely. The 
poison which has been administered to the countess is 
the miasma that floats in the air, that subtle essence 
which saps the very foundation of health, and baffles 
all my drugs. What put the thought of poison into 
Your excellency’s mind? Who would wish the death 
of one so beloved as your excellent lady? Have your 
suspicions fastened on any one?” 

“Yes: the favourite waiting-maid of the countess— 
Idaho.” 

‘‘Tdaho!” repeated the good doctor, in utter astonish- 
ment. “Impossible! she watches over her as tenderly 
as a sick woman over her ailing child. Idaho! Were 
an angel from heaven to come down and accuse that 
girl, I would not believe him.” 

“You have great faith in that girl, doctor,” said the 
viceroy, with a smile. 

“Thave great faith in pure, unadulterated human 
nature,” returned the doctor, warmly; “and With a 
head whitened by frosts of fifty years’ experience, I as- 
sure your excellency that Idaho is a simple child of 
uature unacquainted with the name of crime.” 

“It may be so, doctor. I am not wont to judge 
hastily, as you know; and I assure you that I have 
strong grounds for my suspicions against this Indian 
girl. Simple child of nature, as you think her, she 
has a lover.” 

“Isee nothing to her prejudice in that—it is the 
most natural thing in life to fall in love.” 

“She often meets this lover in the forest. Being 
suspected, she has been followed and watched. Yes- 
terday she had a meeting with her lover, who, by the 
way, is a chief of some consequence, called Guata- 
moxin. One of our ushers, who had been despatched 
for that purpose by Donna Clara—” 

“The old Jezebel!” said the doctor, sotto voce. 

“Ensconced behind a tree, overheard their con- 
versation, though of course his imperfect knowledge 
of the Indian tongue prevented him from understand- 
ing it. But he comprehended enough to know that 
Idaho demanded something.of her lover, which he 
showed great reluctance in granting, but, at last 
yielding te her pressing importunities, he placed a 
small package—apparently a powder folded in a leaf— 
in her hands, with a strict injunction for her to use 
the utmost caution and secresy, ae discovery would be 
certain death to both. The listener heard them men- 
tion the name of the countess, and had no doubt that 
the powder, drug or whatever it may be, was intended 
for her, and he moreover heard her lover say that the 
best time to administer it would be the full of the 
moon to-morrow night.” 

“ That is to-night? ” 

_“ Precisely. Doctor, we must watch this girl to- 
night.” 

“ Exactly the suggestion I was about to make, your 
excellency.” 

“Should we detect the girl in the act-——” 

‘We will take the poison from her and analyze it!” 

The doctor's eyes sparkled. 

‘Do what you will with the poison,” said the vioe- 
roy; “but, by my father’s memory: if this girl proves 

guilty, she shall die a fiery death!” 


What reason have you for this con- 





The moon’s full beams shone in through the looped- 
up curtains of the countess’s chamber with a sickly 
lustre. A lamp shed its subdued rays upon the pale 
face of the countess, who lay upon her couch in 
slumber. Not in peaceful sleep, but in the heavy 
lethargy of exhausted nature. 

Her breath came in convulsive and her 
bosom rose and fell with an uneven motion. Beside 
her couch knelt Idaho, her long black tresses floating 
upon her shoulders, and her deep, black eyes sparkling 
like diamonds from the pale vermilion of her face. 
Solitary and alone, she maintained her weary vigil 
beside the sufferer. Her delicately moulded hands 
were clasped in prayerful supplication as she gazed 
tearfully upon her lady’s face. She turned from her 
sad contemplation and cast a look at the windows. 

“The mvon is at the full,” she murmured, uncon- 
sciously, as it were, uttering her thoughts aloud. 
“ Now is the time.” 

She rose gently to her feet and went cautiously to 
the windows, gave a searching scrutiny to the veranda, 
and then dropped the heavy folds of the curtains, 
shutting out all vision from the exterior. Her move- 
ments were as cautious and as stealthy as the leopard 
in its forest lair. Now she stands beside the table, 
the lamplight shining on her face which displays an 
emotion of fear. She takes from her bosom a small 
package, another cautious glance around, and the 
contents of the leaf she holds—a powder—is mingled 
in the countess’s drinking-cup, and the leaf returns to 
its hiding-place. A gleam of exultation passes over 
her features when this is done. 

“ This is her daily drink,” she says aloud, as if ad- 
dressing some one—perbhaps the evil spirit of her race 
—whom she deems to be present; ‘‘ and it now con- 
tains that which will set at rest her every pain.” 

She takes the cup in her hand and examines its 
contents by the light. 

“T will myself administer thy slow but certain 
influence on her,” she says, apostrophizing the cup. 

She advances towards the couch; footsteps sound 
in her quick ears, a hand grasps her wrist, and the 
cup is taken from her, despite her sudden effort to 
destroy it. She turns around and sees the viceroy 
and Dr. Garcia, and a suppressed scream bursts from 
her lips. She is utterly dismayed and overcome. So 
strong is her appearance of detected guilt that even 
the worthy dector’s faith in her is shaken. 

The viceroy advances to Idaho, grasps her by the 
arm, and leads her from the chamber. She makes no 
resistance, but yields to his guidance with the obedi- 
ence of a child. 

The doctor silently follows, bearing the fatal cup in 
his hand. Nota word is spoken—the invalid’s slum- 
ber must not be broken. 

Outside the chamber are soldiers, in their charge 
the viceroy places Idaho, with these stern words : 

“ Prepare for instant trial, nor hope past feelings of 
compassion will recur to interpose between you and 
your certain sentence.” 

Then turning to the doctor, he added: 

“T charge you, disclose not to the intended victim 
of her atrocious guilt what has occurred. Oriana’s 
frame, torn as it is by these murderous practices, 
would not survive the knowledge that such a specious 
form enclosed a heart black and polluted with that 
worst of human vices, ingratitude!” 

So saying, the viceroy went to seek a more trusty 
watcher for his sick wife’s couch. 

“What will. you do with that?” asked Idaho, 
glancing wistfully at the cup. 

“ Analyze it, and learn its contents,” he answered. 

“Ob, no—do not !” she cried, eagerly; “ it will not 
save me—my doom is fixed!” 

“ What if I should discover that it is no poison ? ” 
demanded the doctor, with a searching glance. 

‘No discovery can save me now,” she said, despair- 
ingly. 

S Then she is indeed guilty!” exclaimed the doctor, 
as his last hope faded, and he turned sadly away. 

Idaho was conducted to prison, and ere dawn the 
palace was all astir with her detected crime, though 
everyone was strictly forbidden from mentioning it to 
the countess, who, when she awoke, called for her 
favourite, and was much grieved at her absence. 

Idaho’s doom was pronounced—she was to be burnt 
at the stake, a terrible example to the Indians, and one 
which it was hoped would deter them from future 
attempts at poisoning. Before two days had passed, 
thanks to the gossiping enemies of the hapless girl, 
the crimeand sentenceof Idaho wascirculated through- 
out Lima and penetrated to the forest beyond. 

On the second day a young Indian presented him- 
self before the viceroy. It was Guatamoxin, the lover 
of Idaho. He came upon a strange mission. He was 
the real criminal, he said, for it was he who had given 
the poison to Idaho. If she must die, he wished to die 
with her. 

Though somewhat struck with the abnegation of 
self which this singular demand exhibited, the viceroy, 


| exasperated at the attempt which had been made upon 





the life of his countess, consigned the lover to a dun- 
geon, there to await his doom. 

The fatal day on which the lovers were to perish 
rapidly approached; but now a great change came 
over the countess, her malady at last yielded to the 
skill of Dr. Garcia, and she recovered sufficiently to 
leave her bed. And now the fate of her favourite 
could no longer be concealed from her, and great was 
her indignation and incredulity when she learned the 
crime with which she had been charged. 

On the next visit she received from the viceroy, who 
found her in her chamber attended only by Dr. Garcia, 
she at once scornfully scouted the idea of her favour- 
ite’s guilt, and demanded the release of the prisoners. 
But the viceroy was not easily to be turned aside from 
the implacable justice he had resolved on. 

“ You are deceived in this girl, Oriana,” he said; 
“we detected her in the very act of guilt.” 

He recounted the sceue they had witnessed in her 
chamber on the night of Idaho’s arrest; but the 
countess was still incredulous. ‘l'urning to the docter 
she demanded : 

i e zea analyze the contents of the cup, doctor ?” 

‘ i ! ” 

‘“* What did it contain?” 

“A drug that will make my fortune in Europe,” 
returued the doctor, with a pleasant smile. “The 
wonderful bark (not an herb, as I fancied), containing 
quinine, reduced to a powder, a certain cure for the 
fever of this climate. I have at last obtained the 
Indians’ secret, so strictly guarded, thanks to Idaho; 
for she would have cured the countess before I could, 
had I not taken the cup from her hand.” 

‘My faithful Idaho! Doctor, why have you kept 
this a secret, and allowed the poor girl to suffer so 
long?” 

“Tecould not help it, my lady. I was obliged to 
experiment with the bark, and make sure of its healing 
properties before I could speak. The girl looks upon 
death as certain, both for herself and lover, for they 
have betrayed the secret of their tribe.” 

“ Neither shall die!” cried the countess, with energy. 
“T will protect them—care for them so long as the life 
Idaho has preserved, is left me.” 

The viceroy could not now gainsay her wishes, and 
in a few moments the lovers, restored to life and 
freedom, were kneeling at her feet. She never lost 
sight of their welfare afterwards, but had their 
matriage celebrated in her presence and attached 
them to her household. When she returned to Spain, 
they went with her, for their betrayal of the virtues 
of the bark had made them exiles from their tribe: 
the countess also took with her a quantity of the 
wonderful Peruvian Bark, which acquired such a 
celebrity in Europe, that it was called after her, 
‘*Cinchona,” a name which it bears to the present 


Bo the one grateful act of a loving heart has been 
the means of affording relief to suffering millions 
years after that heart ceased to beat. 

One virtuous action hath more worth than all the 
pyramids, 

And virtue writes a more enduring epitaph 

Than the marble sarcophagus in which Sesostris 


meant to sleep. GLA 


How to Recruir FoR THE ArmMy.—The Com- 
mauder-in-Chief has ordered the officers commanding 
recruiting detachments to see that their ‘sergeants 
diligently attend wakes and fairs and railway stations, 
and to be constantly on the look-out for recruits at 
places where labourers congregate for employment. 
He also informs them that among the crowd of spec- 
tators who attend rifle meetings, reviews, &c., there 
are always numerous idlers from among whom recruits 
are obtainable. ‘The commanding officers of regiments 
are told not to be too nice in insisting upon a stature 
of upwards of 5ft. 5in.; and officers are recommended, 
when at home on leave of absence, to exert their 
‘ personal local interest ” in raising recruits. It may 
be as well to state that this very pressing demand for 
troops arises from the circumstance that during the 
present and next years a large number of men in the 
army will be entitled to their discharge. 

Tue Frencu Vicrory over Briar ATHoL !— 
The victory of the French horse is looked upon as a 
national event, and M. Delamarre and his horse 
Vermouth are the heroes of the hour (says a Paris 
correspondent); and it seems as though all the anti- 
English prejudices, all the feeling of hatred of “ per- 
fidious Albion,” had been revived on the occasion, and 
had received satisfaction by the defeat of an English 
horse ina sportin which, until very recently, England 
had known no rival. I have actuaily heard the victory 
of Vermouth described as a “ revanche de Waterloo!” 
and a battle won against odds by a French army 
would hardly have created a greater amount of 
exultation. It is also stated that the emperor sent 
for the owner of Vermouth to congratulate him on his 
victory ; a rumour is even current that for the prowees 
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of his horse a senatorship is to be conferred = him’ 
but this is, no doubt, meant as.an epigram. However, 
our lively neighbeurs are all in a state of exuberant 
delight, and not the less so because they imagine 
that the defeat of Blair Athol will produce a cor- 

nding feeling of vexation in England. The 
French have yet to learn that te take his punishment 
like a man, and bear no malice, is the predominant 
character of Jelin Bull. The race is pronounced to 
have been a perfectly fair one, but competent judges 
assert that Blair Athol would have carried off the 
prize had he recovered from. the effects of his journey 
across the Channel, which was.a great deal too long 
deferred, the horse only having, reached Paris on the 
Friday. 
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FACETLS. 





Ger toe many suits brought for you by the 
lawyer, and you will get none brought to you by the 
tailor. 


Moensrsrs.—“ What monsters those cotten-factors 
nrast be!” said Mrs. Partingtun; “I am told one of 
"em has more than a hundred hands!” 

“ I nope to live to see the day,” said Lord Brougham, 
“when every peasant in England can understand 
Bacon.” “Oh, wouldn't it be far better that they had 
a little bacon first?” 

A New Mart Conveyance.—Some of the 
postmen, who have some distance to travel to distribute 
letters to widely-detached houses, are using veleci- 
pedes to assist them in their labeurs. 

SEEING THE WIND. 

“T never did see such a wind and such a storm,” 
said a man in a coffee-room. 

“ And pray, sir,” inquired a would-be wit, “since 
you saw the wind and the storm, what might their 
colour be?” 

“ The wind blew and the storm rose,” was the ready 
rejoinder. 

A apy of distinguished rank, wishing to consult a 
celebrated physiciam in Gresvenor-street, called last 
week with her daughter. The servant took in her 
card, and returned overpowered with peliteness, beg- 
ging her “ ladyship would follow him to the insulting 
room.” 

Ara fancy dress ball in Paris recently, # lady was 
seen in a very low-necked dress, while floating and 
waving an abundance ef green gauze.’ She was 
politely asked by a gentlemen what she personated. 
‘The sea, monsieur.” “ At low tide, then, madame.” 
The lady blushed and the gentleman smiled: 

Turxisu Po.rrexess.—A few years ago there was 
@ generous Turkish ambassador in England. When 
any lady happened to praise one of the handsome 
ebawls that decorated his person he immediately pre- 
sented itto her. This led to a very general expres- 
sion of admiration for his excellency’s shawls, and, in 
consequence, toa great diminution of the ambassa- 
dorial wardrobe. At last, when his excellency’s stock 
was reduced to"the one he wore, upon a lady fondly 
expressing her admiration of its beauty, inetead of his 
former reply—“ Madame, it is at your service,” he said, 
with Turkish composure, but with more than Turkish 


gallantry, “Madame, I am glad you like it; I shall | 


wear it for your sake.” 


In THE Wrone Room.—At arailway shareholders’ | 


meeting, held in London the other day, a gentleman 


attended. and would insist upon making a very long | 


speech, which he did. The chairman, whea he lad 
cancluded, quietly asked the orator if he had quite 
done. “ Yes, sir, quite,” was the indigmant reply of 
the seated man. “You will, consequently, permit me 
to answer you, sir?” “Oh, certaiuly, if you can; bat 
I defy you to do that!” ‘ Well, then,” said the 
chairman calmly, and with exceedingly measured 
voice, looking round the room, “I think I can do so; 
I think I can do it to the satisfaction of yourseli—I 
dhink I can do it to the satisfaction of all present—by 
informing you that you are in the wrong roem, and 
addressing the wrong company. The brilliant speech 
you made should have been delivered at No. 6 om the 
tirst floor!” 

A Snocxrxe Event.— At the Worship-stecet 
Police-cuurt, Loudon, George Skibber, a labourer, was 
charged before Mr. D’Eyncourt with being drunk and 
disorderly in tle public streets—Hopper, a police- 
constable, N division, said: Between one and two 
‘o’cleck this morning I saw the defendant in the 
Kingsland-road, very much in liquor, and very noisy. 
On interfering, he made a blow at me, and 1 was com- 
pelled to take lim into custedy.—Mr. Stafford (clerk): 
What is the defendant ?—Hopper: A labourer, sir, I 
believe.—Defendant: Yes; I am very sorry fer what 
has happened, very, imdeed; but I cawnot help it. 
I have been very unfortunate—most uafortunate.— 
Mr. Stafford: Yes, but yeu would not have been, had 
you kept suber.—Defeudant (sheepishly, and rubbing 


| piece of work? 


his hands slowly): Qh, that’s not it, that’s not it; i 
is a shocking occurrence that has pened at home,— 
Mr. Stafford: What is that? endant: My wife 
has got twins. (The man’s tone aud manner had in- 
duced the supposition that some domestic calamity 
had occurred, but on hearing his explanation there 
was a general outburst of laughter.) Defendant: 
Oh, it’s true! and I was obliged to take a little drink.— 
Mr. D’Eyncourt: Well, you did not assault the con- 
stable, although you tried, it is well you did not. I 
shall. discharge you this time, not for your sake, but 
for that of the twins, and mind you don’t offend again. 
ae laughter.) — Defendant: That I won't. 
‘hank you. sir. 
THE DOCTOR OUTWITTED. 

The celebrated Dr. Radcliffe could not pay a trades- 
man’s bill without a sense of keen suffering. Even a 
poor pavior, who had been employed to do a job to 
the stones before the doctor’s house in Bloomsbury 
Square, could not get his money witlout a contest. 

“You rascal,” cried the doctor, as he alighted from 
his chariot, “do you pretend to be paid for such a 
Why, you have spoiled my pavement, 
and then covered it over with earth to hide the bad 
work.” 

“ Doctor,” said the man, drily, “ mine is not the only 
bad work the earth hides.” 

““Eh, what? so you're a wit, are you?” said the 
doctor. “Then you must be paid.” 

Soms time since a man in Maine wanted to exhibit 
an Egyptian mummy, and went to the ceurt-house for 
a licence. ‘‘ What is it?” asked the judge. “An 
Egyptian mummy, may it please the court, more tlian 
three thousand years-old,” said theshewman. ‘“ Three 
thousand years old!” exclaimed the judge, jumping to 
his feet; “and is the critter alive?” 

Hotpine THe Stakes.—Anindividual at the races 
was staggering about the traek, with more liquor than 
hecould carry. “ Hallo, what's the matter now?“ 
said @ chap whom the inebriatedman had run against. 
“ Why—hie—why, the faet is—hic—a lot of my 
friends have been bettiug liquor on the race to-day 
and they have got me to hold the stakes.” 


talking boastingly about his customers, said, “S 
is the most regular man in Hawick; he comes here 
and gets drunk every Saturday. and has done the 
same for ter years, except when his mother died, and 








tliat time he came on the Sunday. It’s a grand thing 
being punctual!” 

“TuReE and sixpence per gal!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Partington, on looking over the Price Current. “ Why, 
bless me, what is the world coming to, when the gals 
are valued at only three and sixpence!” ‘The old 
lady pulled off her speetacles, chrew down the paper, 
and went into a brown study on the want of a proper 
appreciation of the true value of the feminine gender. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

“ Joseph, wliere is Africa ?” 

“On the map, sir.” 

“T mean what continent—the Eastern or Western 
continent ?” 

“Well, the land of Africa is on the eastern con- 
| tinent, but the people, sir, are all of ‘em down south.” 
“ How do the African people live ? ” 

“By drawing.” 

“ Drawing what—water?” 

“No, sir, by drawing their breath.” 
“Sit down, Joseph, 

| “Thomas, what is the equator?” 

“ Why, sir, it is'a Lorizontal pole running perpendic- 
ularly through the imayiuation of astronomers and old 
geographers.” 

“ Go to your seat, Thomas.” 

A MANCHESTER gex: +t up a hundred-pound note 
to a London book-mwxur wherewith to back Blair 
| Athol. Sixteen hundred pounds was the result, and 
it was duly sent to tlie gent. By some accident tle 
postage-stamp was not affixed, and a letter of thunder- 
ing indignation was returned, accusing the sender of 
everything but noble birth, and ending with a bit of 
business-like brag to the effect that if he wanted a 
stamp the writer would send him a cartload. 

Dn. T befere lis elevation to the See of 
¥ork, had been suffering from severe teotlache, and 
it.was pronounced necessary to alleviate the suffering 

chloroform. Now, the bishep’s wife, a most 
amiable but timid was very averse to this; she 
greatly admired husband’s well-known mental 
| powers, and could not divest her mind of the idea that 
| chloroform had an injurions effect upon the brain. 
| But the bishop, notwithstanding her urgent remon- 
strances, decided on employing the sedative; the dose 

| Was administered, the teoth painlessly extracted, and 
| the partes returned home. ‘I'he prelate had recovered 
his usual health, when shortly afterwards a letter was 








| delivered to him from the Premier, offering to his 


acceptance the Arehbishoprie of York. He could not 


A Few nights ago a stalwart landlord who was. 


—=—= 
resist the impetus.of at onee communicating the inte)j, 
gence to the s arer of his joys and sorrows; 8, jy 
rather an excited manner, entering her apartments }, 
exclaimed, “Iam Archbishop of York!” The 
lady was sadly disconcerted ;, she felt assured that be 
worst fears were realized, and that he had been, 
seriously affected in his mind. “ Ah!” she exelaime, 
“T told youse; I knew how it would be; that hom; 
chloroform! Go and lie down, and compose yours» 
“ Indeed, my dear,” replied the bishop, “ the news ; 
true.” But she could uot be divested of her i 
sion until the letter was put into her hands, 


As the Prince of Wales was returning from {, 
Derby, the horses in his carriage became restive, aj 
the iage had to be stopped to disentangle one y 
the twaces, A crowd collected round the carriage, aj 
an old gipsy offered to tell the Prince his fortune, aj 
insisted upon heaving his blessing. Jumping upon ty 
carriage-step she threw her arma reund his 
Highness, and was with some difficulty pulled off ay 
sent to the lock-up. The Prince took the mat 
good-humouredly, and sent her a sovereign. 


DINNER. FOR TWELVE. 

A bishop was once making the tour of his dioces; 
but the weather being extremely sultry, my lord de. 
cended from his carriage to enjoy the cool in a woj 
by the roadside. A curate, sorrily mounted, passing 
by him, the bishop asked him whither he was going. 

“To Farnham,” replied the poor curate. 

“ In that case, sir,” said the bishop, in a tone aif 
he would be condescending, “I beg you to call at thy 
first inn and order a good dinner te be provided {, 


me. 

“ Will your lordship dine alone ?” asked the curls 
who probably expected an invitation. 

“ Certainly, sii.” 

The curate was a man of wit and fond of a jok; 
he felt his delicacy wounded by the nature of his con. 
mission, and, to revenge himself, he desired the im- 
keeper to prepare a dinner of three eourses, and u 
elegant dessert, for twelve distinguished pillars of th: 
Church, with the bishop at their head. The prelat, 
on his arrival, was uot a little astonished by .so mui 
preparation’ but what was his surprise when he sv 
the bill of fare that had been provided He rang ily 
bell and ordered up the host, whom he addressed ins 


# wy in the name of heaven. could you suppo» 
that ene person would need: such an abundance oi 
provisions? ” 

“ Your messenger, my lord, announced to me twelr: 
persons at the least; tle Bishop of G——” 

“ That is myself.” 

“ The Dean of Salisbury ” 

“T am the dean.” 

“The Prebendary of Winchester” 

“T am he also.” 

“The head of the college of— * 

“ Still, that.is myself.” 

“The——” 

“Stop, stop!” exclaimed the bishop; “I know 1 
the rest of the guests; you may go.” 

Tue Povuitice on THE Wrone Man.—A lady, 
whose husband was suffering from a cold, got ups 
midnight, in the hotel where they were staying, aul 
went below to fetch a mustard poultice. In tle 
agitation of her soul, she mistook the room on het 
return, and went into one where there was a light 
burning as dimly as in that she left—a room altogether 
similar, and apparently Ler husband in bed fast asleep. 
She applied the mustard poultice to his chest, and sat 
quietly at the bedside till it began to draw. It did 
draw; but it drew an infuriated scream from the poor 
fellow who had been the subject of her unconsciow 
solicitude. At the sound of the unaccustomed voice 
the nature of the accident which had befallen her aud 
her patient was at once visible, and she rushed head- 
long from the mustarded man into the arms of her 
liege lord. Both parties told their story the next day, 
aud had to leave amidst the derisive laughter of the 
hotel occupants. 

An Incentous Cat.—In Le Nerd it is related that 
a cook was recently greatly perplexed by the disap 
pearance, day after day, of a cutlet or steak from the 
kitchen table when sie was preparing the diuuer. 
In each day’s tale there was a deticiency of one. 4 
last it occurred to her that, as the bell was rug evely 
day while she was preparing dinner, and when she 
went to the door there was nobody there, there must be 
some connection between the two occurrences. Once 
this idea had entered her mind, she determined # 
satisfy herself on the point. ‘I'he bell rang. at the 
usual time, but instead of answering it she lid hersel 
in a cupboard, She had hardiy doue so before & ct 
rushed into the kitchen, sprang on the table, seized * 
cutlet in its mouth and vanished. ier mistress W# 
made acquaiuted with this feionious act on the pat of 
the animal, and it was determined to set # watch & 
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see how it had been trained to this mode of robbery 
weval Uwe, 
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-hen the cook had her dishes arranged for the stove, 
he concealed watcher saw the cat creep stealthily 
owards the bell-wire, hook her claws in it, give it a 
furious pull, and then rush away kitchenward. 
amns.—Mountains have a very depressing 

Foy ambition. If ever Napoleon felt “small 
potatoes ” of himself, it must have been while looking 
out of a pair of calf-skin beots at Mont Blanc. If 
men wish to “keep up their dignity,” the less they 
have to do with hilly countries the better. Pride, 
like water, flows easiest in valleys. We have often 
felt small ourselves, but never 60 small as when look- 
ing up at one of those inaccessible cliffs that make up 
the stock-in-trade of the Catskills. A man that would 
“give himself airs” in the presence of a mountain, 
would take to throwing summersaults in a Quaker 
meeting-house. Avoid him. “He lacks of brains, 
and smells of folly.” 

Tux Rieut ConsTABLE IN THE Ricut PLAcE.— 
Policeman K 9 (Canine) at the Islington dog show.— 
Punch. 


Pickep up AT Epsom (AFTER THE EvENT).— 
Why should three Scotchmen have had the first three 
horses? Because none of them were 
Punch, 

Grve um™ Rorr Exoven.—The correspondent of a 
contemporary says, “I think that a surprise may be 
expected, and that the Austrian, with one single step, 
will raise himself to a tremendous height.” We have 
no objection to see any burglar imitate the last act of 
Haman, but we think that he will require several 
steps.—. 

Rartways.—There is, we believe, a scheme on foot 
to form a junction between the Subterranean Metro- 
politan and the Charing Cross-the-Thames Railways. 
The “Chatham and Dover” having been found a taking 
title for advertisements, the proposed line, in conse- 
quence of the route being first through tunnel then 
across the bridge, will be called “ ‘lhe Under-and-Over 
Line.”"—Punch. 

Wuar peculiar phrenological development does a 
successful dairyman possess? The pumpof adultera- 
tion.—Comic News. 

SONG BY A BIRD-TAMER. 
Some men say they can wonders do, 
And act a wondrous part ; 
But I will change a singing bird 
Into a cherry tart. 
A singing bird may be a lark 
Who chirrups in the sky; 
And larks when they are chirruping, 
You know, go very high. 
And so, you see, by going round, 
And not being over shy, 
That I have made a singing bird 
Into a chirrup high (cherry pie). 
—Comic News. 

A Cotocye, nut nor A Fuut Sror.—A great 
festival was held on the 31st May, at Cologne, in sup- 
port of the fund for the completion of the beautiful but 
unfinished cathedral of thattown. It seems the honest 
folk of Cologne, being desirous of still keeping im the 
good odour—Eau de Cologne, that is—in which they 
have ever been lield, will not run into hopeless debt, 
and thus start a new sort of “ owed o’ Celogne.” We 
wish them success in their attempt, for the building 
promises to be a fine one, and we-trust in the interests 
of architectural beauty that it may be completed at 
length.— Fun. 

A Goon Eye-Drar.—The followin ragraph 
suggests plenty of food for reflection ay ahetn 
plea was set up, but overruled this week, in Paris, at 
the Exhibition of Living Artists. An old soldier de- 
manded to be let in for half-price, as he had only one 
eye.” The admission of such a plea would have led 
to another admission—the admission of half the world 
to picture galleries, gratis; forthe majority of people 
who look at pictures might as well have no eyes, being 
quite blind te merits and fauks alike. And the 
privilege would be of no advantage to the numerous 
art-critics, for they have free admission already, per- 
haps on this very greund.— Fun. 

“Quop Frert Non Oporrer.”—We observe in an 
American paper that “ At a masquerade ball recently 
given in New York, the hostess appeared in a coronal 
of living flame. Attached to her hooped skirt was a 
small gasometer, and a connecting pipe passing up 
between the elaborate braids of her black hair ”—wh 
did not the reporter say “ jet black? "—“ secured the 
brilliant triumph.” The lady's name has not trans- 
pired, but as a hasty conjecture we should set it down 
«s “Sal Amanda” Somebody, and we cannot con- 
gratuite her on her suecess in proving that she was 
light-headed. Imagine a lady who wore a mane-pipe 
iv her hair in the attempt to become the “ lioness” of 
the evening! If her husband were wise he would 
refuse to pay her gas bill and have the supply cut off, 





for such a step, though it might lead to her blowing | 


him up, would preserve her from the possibility of a 
more terrible explosion, supposing a stray spark should 
meet her metre. We trust she did not waltz, most 
shin-cerely, for it is painful enough to be knocked 
about by hoops alone, without the additional bangs of 
a gyrating gasometer.— Fun. 

Tue Pmor tuat, etrc.—Lord Palmerston has 
been unanimously re-chosen “master” of the Trinity 
House by the elder brethren of that co ion. As 
the pilot who stands by England’s oak and helm, he 
has achieved such tree-mendous success that he really 
deserves in that branch of his multifarious profession 
to guide the bark and turn her bows after true pilot 
fashion. He can, however hardly claim to call him- 
' self “ the pilet that weathered the storm,” because the 
| veering nature of his policy has avoided many tem- 
| pests. Perhaps we ought to speak of him, with 
| regard to his tenacity of office under any ecircum- 
| stances, as the “pilot who whether-or-no'd the storm.” 
| Well, we wish the “master” of the pilots a long 
| voyage and good luck, and while he holds the helm 
| may- the “rudder glow” of health not desert his 
| cheek—and he has plenty of that.—Fun. 








THE HUMBLE TOILER 


Wry should we scorn the humble toiler, 
Why despise and pass him by, 

Why contemptuously gaze upon him 
With a cold, averted eye? 

What though broadcloth, rich and costly, 
Cover not his manly form? 

Yet beneath his threadbare garments 
Throbs a heart with kindness warm. 


From the rich man’s costly mansion 
Issue sounds of mirth and glee, 
But his heart is full of anguish, 
If its depths we could but see; 
But in the dwelling of the toiler, 
Peace and love are ever there, 
And his rest by night is sweetened 


By his daily toil and care. F. J. 





GEMS. 


Hownovr, like the shadow, follows those who flee from 
it; but honour flees from those who pursue it. 


THE opinion of a fool is of more value than the oath 
of a hypocrite. 


THe voice gets hoarse from long talking, but speak- 
ing eyes can speak on for ever. 

Correction does much, but encouragement will do 
more. Encouragement after censure is like the sun 
after a shower. 


Friowers and fruits make fit presents because they 
are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all 
the utilities of the world. 

We should study in all things to conciliate auJ 
cherish continually that charity and forgiving spirn 
which we would have exercised towards us. 

THERE are some people that live withoutany design 
at all, and pass through the world like straws ons 
river—they do not go but are carried. 

Lire in the country may be one of the richest on 
earth, but it may also be one of the poorest. If the 
great book of nature be epen to the eye of him who 
resides there, end illuminated with the light.of heaven, 
from his little knoll he can see and enjoy all the glory 
of the world; butif he sees in pature only the potato- 
field which gives him food, then is this golden view 
closed for him, and he himself stands like the potato 
plant, fast rooted into the earth. 





STATISTICS. 


THERE are now in the British Islands 375 distinct 
railway companies, who owa 11,500 miles of road. 
They give employment to probably not less than 
200,000 persons. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return gives the number of men 
enlisted for the British army at each of the recruiting 
districts, Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Lincoln, London, 
| North British, 
| last four years. The total number of men enlisted in 
| 1860 was 21,664; in 1861, 8,138; in 1862, 4,642; in 








Y | 1863, 6,924. 


Satr.—The quantity of salt (British produce) ex- 
ported from the Uxited Kingdom in the first three 
months of the current year was 100,191 tons, against 
115,398.tons in the corresponding peried of 1863, and 
115,420 tons in the corresponding period of 1862. Of 
the 100,191 tons exported to March 31 this year, 9,552 





India, and 34,287 tons to other countries. The value 





Belfast, Dublin,.and Cork, during the | 


tons went to Bussia, 17,382 tons to the United States, | 
6,808 tons to British Amer‘ca, 32,147 tons to British | 


of this branch of our exports in the first three months 
of this year was £48,011, against £51,852 in the cor- 
responding period of 1863, and £57,353 in the cor- 
responding period of 1862. 

Tue Federal National debt, on the 10th of March, 
was £346,155,000. The annual charge for interest 
on the entire debt, although nearly one-third of it con- 
sists of paper issues on which nothing is paid, is at 
present £14,300,000, and of this nearly £10,000,000 
is to be provided for in gold, at a premium of between 
80 and 90 per cent. 

EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL.—During the past 
month of May, twenty-nine ships have left Liverpool 
under the Act, for the United States. They conveyed 
13,991 steerage and 348 cabin passengers. ‘T'o Canada 
thero have sailed four ships, with 930 steerage and 117 
cabin passengers; to Queenstown, one ship, with 319 
steerage and 4 cabin passengers; to New South Wales, 
one ship, with 405 passengers; and to Victoria, three 
ships, with 1,159 steerage and 15 cabin passengers. 
Of those sailing to the United States, 9,355 were Irish, 
2,973 English, 566 Scotch, and 1,117 Germans. 


Gotp FROM AUSTRALIA TO ENGLAND, — The 
steamer which brought the overland Australian mail 
from Suez had 35,000 ozs. gold—the shipment by the 
route from Melbourne in March—of the value of 
£140,000. The number of gold-ships to this country 
now afloat is—viz.: For London—the Glendower, 
with 2,641 ozs., valued at £10,564; the Kent, with 
8,633 ozs., valued at £14,542; the Wave of Life, with 
5,223 ozs., valued at £20,892; the Lady Ann, with 
4,062 ozs., valued at £16,240; and the Anglesey, with 
12,094 ozs., valued at £48,372. The splendid White 
Star screw steamer Royal Standard, one of the finest 
steamers afloat, bound for Liverpool, has 19,521 ozs. 
on board, valued at £78,084. Up to the date of the 
mail, the exports of gold from Melbourne fer the 
present year amounted to 359,695 ozs., valued at 
£1,438,780. Of this amount £1,265,960 were the pro- 
duce of the Victoria gold-fields, and £172,816 the 
yield of those of New South Wales. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Greek troops have landed at Corfn and taken forma} 
possession of the Ionian Islands, 

Tueapartments in a Court Palace, vacant by 
the death of the Dowager Viscountess of Hereford, have 
been given to Lady Lyndhurst. 

Rice in grain and in straw may henceforward be 
imported iuto France from all countries.and under any 
flag free of duty. ; 

We hear that Italy is going to nominate two or 
three generals to the rank of marshal, which, it appears, 
oddly enough, does not exist in that army at present. 

AT an assembly of the representatives of Italian 
freemasonry held.in Florence, General Garibaldi was 
elected Grand Master. 

Tue officers of the 25th, King’s Own Borderers, 
Regiment will wear for the future the dice-box border 
to their forage caps, instead of the plain red hitherto 
worn. 

A parr of starlings have built their nest about three 
yards from the bull’s-eye on the target at the rifle 
range of the Hamilton Volunteers. lt does not say 
much for the corps in that part, that near the bull's- 
eye should be the safest place. 

THe tercentenary of the death and burial of Colum- 
bus has just been celebrated at Valladolid. The bones 
of the great navigater, after being removed from place 
to place, have, it is to be hoped, found final resting- 
place in the Cathedral of Havana, 

Fautrxe Up.—When the moon is overhead it iS 
difficult for us te conceive that if a cannonball was 
fired at us from the central portion of the moon’s disc, 
it would rush down towards us a short distance, and 
then turn backward and fall up to the moen again. 

GARIBALDI has suffered from such an attack of 
| letters since his return to Caprera, that the following 
| pathetic appeal appears in tie last Diritto:—“ Dear 
| Civinini,— Please publish this in your paper: ‘ Find- 
|ing myself utterly unable to reply to all the letters I 
' receive, I beg to be excused.—GARIRALDI.’” 

A sum of £100 has been presented by General the 
Marquis of T'weeddale, in two prizes of £50 each, to 








| gunmakers, for the production of a military rifle, which 
| shall be tested as to its capacity for actual rough ser- 


vice, as well as for its accuracy of fire. One prize 
will be for breech-loaders, and one for muzzle-loaders. 
The official conditions under which the trial wil) be 
made have been issued; they prescribe, amongst other 
regulations, that each weapon shall be discharged 
during tlre four days of the trialas many as 440 times, 
without any cleaning from day today. ‘I'he council 
may then at their discretion order a further trial, as 
they may see fit. 


THE LONDON READER. 
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NOTICES. TO CORRESPON NDENTS. 


Czara Moorr.—No, the handwriting is not absolutely 
bad, but would be much improved by practice. 

WwW. M =r article entitled a “General Shakesperian 
Celebration ” lined with thanks. 

Y. Z—No, — of one syllable ending in U/, when com- 
pounded retain but one/ each: as skilful, fulfil, 

L. T. T.—We could not institute any inquiry of the kind, 
and can give you no information. 

Berraa—aAn invitation to a ball should be given at least 
a week beforehand. Handwriting good; hair, dark auburn. | 

No. 12.—Sal volatile or hartshorn will restore colours 
taken out by acid. It may be dropped upon any garment | 
without injury. Handwriting not good. 

Joux O'’Groat. —You state your question too indefinitely ; 
a situation in France of the kind intimated can be obtained, 
in default of private influence, only by advertising. 








V. J.—You are in error; the Alabama is still afloat under | - 


the Confederate flag, ang at the date of penning this had 
been heard of in the vicinity of Brazil. 

Grorct.—Tae Lonpow Reaper is transmitted by the 
book-post at the rate of three numbers for one penny. Send 
stamps to the publisher. 

A. C.—In No. 45 you will find a very good recipe for im- 
proving the hair and im aes to it a tendency to carl We 
can supply you with nothing better. 

J. and G.—In writing letters, the rule is that they should 
bear the writer's address and date in full; and this should 
be done, even though you may have “to write as many as 
three or four times a day to the same person.” 

W. H. E—To softemhard water, simply boil it and let it 
stand exposed to atmospheric influence. River water you 
may purify in the same way. We cannot answer your other 
question. 

M. E. A.—Meat may be. “kept” sweet and good, even in 
the hottest weather, by lightly covering it with bran, and 
hanging it where there is a current of air, or in a well-venti- 
lated room. 

Asutow L.—The usual range of age for situations in the 
Civil Service is from twenty-one to thirty-five years of age, 
though in some instances the maximum limit is as high as 
forty, and the jum as low as seventeen. 

K —It is impossible for us to advise you on the slight 
and confused statement you make. We certainly think your 
best course is to consult @ solicitor, but we cannot recom- 
mend one ; it is not our practice. 

Janes Watsox.—We — that we can eupply no further 
information on the subject o! letter than is contained 
in the article to which you hE Forward your question to 
the editor of the Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Writ T.—You may perh w an inch or two more, 
but will never be tall; and there is no rule whatever as re- 
gards stature, except that it is greatly and injuriously influ- 
enced in youth by the habit of smoking. 

“Mary Ayx.—A woman of 5 feet 2 inches cannot be strictly 
considered short. Handwriting fair, and would probably 
be good enough for the purpose stated, though practice 
would mach improve it. 

Dos Qurxote.—The Courier de l'Europe is a French news- 
paper, published in Catherine Street, Strand. We are not 
acquainted with any book on the subject which forms your 
second question. 

Svtcirrre.—You will find a full answer to your question 
in the reply to “George G.” in No. 54. We should think 
your lungs are pertectly healthy if you can count 50 seconds 
withoutddrawing breat 

G. O.—A black coat and trousers are indispensable for a 
visit of ceremony, an entertainment, or a ball, and a white 
or black waistcoat is equally proper to be worn on thess 
occasions. 

J. C.—It is perhaps to be regretted that we are compelled 
to talk of centuries under numeral figures which contradict 
the dates; but as there is no help for it, 1864 must be con- 
—_ as in the nineteenth century. 

S.—Parson is certainly not “a vulgar term to apply to 
a. jet " It was in very general use formerly, and is not 
yet indeed altogether discarded. It is a corruption from the 
Latin personatus, which means a personage. 

L. T. A—“Excelsior” means higher, with a particular 
reference to a state of mental progress in elevation. It is 
the title of a fine poem by Longfellow, and is also the motto 
of the dis-united States of America. 

F. T. T.—To destroy flies in a room, mix half a teaspoonful 
of black pepper with a teaspoonful of moist sugar and a 
tablespoonful ef cream; place in a plate, and set it in the 
room where the flies are troublesome, and they will disap- 
pear. 

F. G.—Yes, you may try another competition, having 
been unsuccessful in the iirst; but you will not now be 
eligible for a second examination and nomination under 
three months; in the Admiralty and War Office the interval 


whom is used also as an fespetenetive, viz., “ Whom should I 
see? Whom did she marry?” An PR gre rocess of becoming 
acquainted with the principles of En, lis otocst is sup- 

lied in a “ Useful Grammar” and 
Wright, and the price of which is only a ie pence. 

J. T. G.—It may be quite true that you sing en 
but that is no reason why you should decline to sing at all. 
You should not hesitate a moment when you are asked ; for 
only few people are real judges of singing, but every one is 
able to appreciate a readiness to please. 

L. M. P.—If you wish to examine the will, you must go to 
Poctors’ Commons. You will find an index there of testa- 
tors’ names, and you will experience no difficulty whateverif 
you are acquainted with the yearof the testator’s death. The 
a is very trifling. 

G. L—“ Why does a poker laid across a dull fire, re- 
on it?” The reason is, that the poker receives and con- 
centrates the heat, and causes a draught through the fire. 
Your handwriting is good; though the tine strokes are too 
fine, and you indulge in too many flourishes. 

Ta. T.—Foreign service messengers of the Government 
are required to know only the elementary rules of arith- 
metic, and to possess a conversational knowledge of either 
French, German, or Italian ; “they must be able to ride and 
perform journeys on horseback.” 

THE UNCLOUDED RIVER, 

Soft, ed earnest, mighty River, 
Are thy crystal gratulations 
Mid eheee banks of —— singing, 

Ever singing da: hn d night— 
O'er the tomb of Winter rolling 
Soft, entrancing, liquid measures, 
Swelling, lapsing, swelling, lapsing, 
Lapsing with excess of gladness, 

‘or the pomp of Spring and Light! 
O what joy ig thy broad bosom, 
Now the wrtek of tempest vanished, 
Now the long, loud, insolent menace 
Of the Winter-Demon gone! 
O what joy that thou'rt a mirror 
For the green tree, rainbow, planet, 
All the pomp of heaven unclouded 
Ev'n unto her inmost essence 
Of the night and of the dawn!: 


For thy own sske, mizhty River, 
All the fey FA must love thee, 
Love thee for that boundless beauty 
Of thy jubilant sheen and tune— 
But there is a grander reason 
For our great love, O thou River— 
‘Tis that thou art given a symbol 
For Humanity's departed Winter, 
For its own unclouded nooy! 





Ww. RW. 


M. W. A—No, all medicines are mixed by apothecaries’ 
weight (and as the apotuecarys drachm is more than 
double that of the commou weight or avoirdupois, you must 
bear the fact in mind); but medicines are always sold 
wholesale by avoirdupois weisht. 

A Sovruroy.—No, Bank of England notes are not legal 
tender in Scotland at present. ‘he reusou why such fas | 
are legal tender in England is that they are the only k 
notes which have the Government guarantee, every note 
being covered by oe or by an equivalent amount in 
Government securi 

Wituram T.—It would be os ~4 out of our province to 
advise you how to proceed. ur self-education is, no 
doubt, highly creditable to you aone we doubt the propriety 
of relinquishing the blacksunith’ s anvil to become a professor 
of phrenology. The first is a useful and honourable calling ; 
the other is very often the resource of charlatans. 

8. P. a aig eM mg ae fanatical or 

hypocritical conduct) is derived from the name of two 
Scotch Presbyterian ministers, father and son, who were 
both named Andrew Cant, and made themselves notorious 
in the time of Charles IL Your handwriting cannot be 
better. 

Jessica.—We quite agree with you that the common 
metho.! of alleviating toothache by destroying the nerve, 
without extracting it, | by means of nitric or sulphuric ether 
or redhot wire, is apeadhiesinay and extremely painful Try 
the a) of a small piece of stick caustic (nitrate of 
silver); if this be inserted in the Lollow of the tooth, the 
pain will cease; repeat the application if it returns. 

J. K.—You are quite correct ; Corsica did formerly belong 
to England. It was, however, “held only for a short time— 
from 1794 to 1796—when the parliament and constitution 
given to it by England were found so unsuitable to the 
people that the island was surrendered to the French, just 
as the Ionian Islands have been to the Greeks. It isa 
French possession still. 

8. R. J. S.—Being in love with the lady, your only course, 

your tive ranks in life are equal, is to 
obtain an introduction to her and her parents, if notalready 
acquainted with them, and make a d of your 
attachment. As to being bashful in making a declara- 
tion, we can only say, you should remember that “faint 
heart never won fair lady,” and never should 

Seittva.—You can procure Tennyson's from the 
publisher, Moxon, of Piccadilly, or by order through ai uk, 
bookseller. The price is 5s. As regards your handwri' 
(which is at present tolerably good), the “lady's magelar 
hand” is more suitable for a lady than the masculine round 
hand; but your decision should be guided by the purpose to 
which you intend to apply your handwriting. 

Q. Q.—You are only partly right; a given png of tea 
ts similar to malt, only giving strength to a given quantity 
of water, and, therefore, any additional quantity is waste. 
Two small teaspoonfuls of good black tea, and one three- 
parts full of green, is quite sufficient to make three tea- 
cupfuls agreeable. The water should be all put in at once, 
as a second supply only gives the tea a vapid flavour. 








is six maonths. 
Verve.—There is so much uncertainty in the use of the 


relative pronouns who and whom, that a strict rule can | 


scarcely be laid down for their employment. Who is most 
frequently used, however, in an interrogative sentence, as, | 
** Who said so? Who gave it to you?’ &c. Many instances, | 


‘wevertheless, are to be foun:l, eveu in our best writers, where 





A. W.—The fault would seem to lie chiefly on your side. 
No spirit can long endure bad domestic influence. Man is 
strong, but his heartis not adamant. He delights in enter- 
ptise and action; but to sustain him he needs a whole heart 
| and all his moral force in his conflicts with the world. 
| Home should be to him a place where he can repose and 
recover his strength and composure; it is no home if he 


finds nothing there but bad temper, sullenness, and 
plaining. In this case the chances are that he may besos 
careless and reckless. You do not seem to be very 
but perhaps these few words ane. be sufficient to warn you 
in time to prevent such a result. 

8. F. K—The steam from the spout of a tea-kettle is not 
hotter than the boiling fluid within, although it does, ws 
admit, when condensed in cold water or ice give out heat as 
great as one thousand times its weight o Water 
would. This vapour heat is insensible to the Permomote; 
it is called, therefore, latent heat; and differs in quantity for 
different kinds of vapour. 

A Scnooreret.—An absolute m is that in which 
all the executive and seabed power centres in the person 
of the monarch, whose government, therefore, is — 
despotic, like that of the Ozar of Russia. Hereditary mon: 
is that by which the supreme power is inherited by Somat 
and isthe form tS your oth under which British subject, 
live. For reply en other question, see answer tp 
**Veive” in present number. 

Jessonpa.—It seems to us : that need not have taken 
such mortal offence at the term estic applied to 
you. The word comes from the Latin domus, or house; and 
Blackstone says that “menial servants” were originally 
so called from their being intra menia, that is, within the 
walls; though Johnson, Webster, Richardson and others 
derive the term from the Saxon Saxon menig or meni, or the Nor. 
man meing, signifying a train, retinue, or family. 

L. P. O.—By the word rubric is implied a rule or direction 
It is derived from the Latin word ru which signifies req 
earth, ochre, &c., and it is used in designating the rnig 
which are laid down in the book of Common Prayer for the 
guidance of ministers and ns, because these 
rules were formerly printed in : letters, to dis 
eT et ee ted 

& av ee — pteeen ey Mo strom 
relativ ly res’ appearance, tall 
and dark, w tr beard and méurace a income of £1004 
—_ of +2 and regular habits, plain tastes and affec. 

tionate dispositi ee Oe ae ee 
young lady under twenty-six, good io housewifery and 
temper, and having an affectionate and loving heart; beauty 
of features no object. 

Atice G.—We should have referred you to a dentist, only 
that you have ie Tae Loxpon Reaper so many pretty 
compliments. A simple succedaneum, then, to fill a decayed 
tooth, may be obtained thebs--BMols 2 small piece of guits- 
percha in hot water, and with E ur finger take up as 
much as will till the hollow, press into the cavity while in» 
soft state, and then hold cold water inthe month « few 
minutes, which will harden the gutta-percha, 

Cc. T. A—The Kashmerian attar of roses is procured from 
doubly distilled rosewater, which is boiled and into 
a basin over night. Whilst the rosewater is hot, the 
basin is two-thirds deep in a running stream; in 

the moi the attar appears like oil on the surface of the 
water, and is carefully scraped off with a blade of gras 
700 or 800 pounds of rose leaves ouly produce a small bottle 
of the perfume. 

Sorrrary Watrer is @ bachelor who sends us a commui- 
cation which is at least peculiar. He says frankly he is not 
troubled with too much of this world’s goods, but would b 


well, care not to rab it, and rinse it in two waten. 
with a drop of biue in the last; have ready some very clew 
wi arabic water, the veil r 


gasom 
Cornwall, in 1792; and six years 
wards was introduced in where the tirst gas com- 
pany was formed in 1809. ‘che invention was bittesly op- 
; and ridiculed even by the eminent chemist (th 
t, moreover, of the Royal Society) whom we have 
named as the author of the observation which forms your 
first query. 

e. OF yt pip wes agree with you that red hair can 

et nor think you would act wisely 
a Seomating to it black. Red hair is highly esteemed 
in some countries ; | cad in ot there is a natural bout 
between the colour of their hair and the rest of their featares, 
which artiticial dye’ TI therefore, if you dye rei 
hair black, what r harmony can exist.between the 
latter colour and the soft blue eye and tine transparent skia 
which are naturally allied with the former? You miy 
obtain a different hue, but you certainly will not succeed iu 
adding anything to your attractions by such an absard col- 
trast. 

Coanrusicatioxs Recerven.— Maggie” replies to “ Valps- 
raiso ” that, if he would be content with one who has noti- 
ing but a kind and loving heart to offer, she would dearly 
like to go to the land of the sun with him. 





Part XIV. ron Jury 1s sow Reavy. Pues 6d 


Nos. 5, 6, aND 8 Mave BKEN ReerinxteD, AND MAY BE HAD 10 
Orver oF ait Booxsevers, 


‘_ Now Ready, Vor. IL of Taz Loxoon Reaver. Price 
6 
Also, the Trrre and Inpex to Vou. IL Price One Pesyt. 
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